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Thb white Unes in die opposite engraTliig rppieseiit the a g g i omef a Honi and net^otk* 
•f nerrons matter, wliieh oonstitate the cent ml portion of the system of nerves called the 
gangii<mie, the nutritive, the organic, or the vegetative system. The extension of this 
«^tem is over the entire organs of the Irady. Wherever there is a blood-vvssel to nourish 
a part, there is ganglionic nervous matter to regolate that nutrition. The brain itself ii 
nourished under this influence : and in this manner the phenomena of the brain and spinal 
cord and of the nerves proceeding thence, are regulated by the ganglionic nervous matter 
which pervades theuL In the pages of the following volume, the existence of cluonle 
disease In any part of the body Is shown to l>e bound up with the existence of some pliase 
of dismder in the central portions of the nutritive system of nerves here represented. The 
physiological foet of the prevalence of their ganglionic nervous matter over the whole 
lM>dy is thus paralleled by the pathological fact of the prevalence of chxoni^dlsease in any 
part of the body, when the centre of it is disordered. 

The niqjer number 1 points to the net-wwic of nutritive nerves wldch are in the neigh- 
bourhood of the organs of respiration and circulation in the chest ; the lower number 1, to 
those wldch supiriy the lower oigans of digestion, the colon, fcc Whilst at number 9 the 
great central net-w<niE is found which corresponds to the stomach and other upper organs 
of digestion. The viscera themselves are here removed in order the better to show the 
aenres. But any representation gives but an imperfect idea of the myriads of u 
this syslOTi whkh pieyail hi the abdomen and chest geneimUy. 
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OF CHRONIC DISEASE IN GENERAL. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Nomenclature of cbtonic diiease^Phaief between that and acute dii 
— Acute disease always precedes chronic — Arrangement of the subjecli 
to be treated. 

The epithet '' chronic'' is given by medical men to diseases whose 
duration passes a certain limit of time ; and that limit has been 
fixed at forty days. All within this period are generally de« 
signated as ** acute ;" but as this would form but two extreme 
classes of disease, whilst Nature exhibits several intermediate 
phases, some writers have subdivided the ** acute " diseases into 
the mast acuUy when they terminate in three or four days, — into 
the very acuie^ when they do not continue longer than seven days, 
-—into the simpiy acute, when they endure for fourteen days,— 
and into the sub-acute, when they reach forty days. 

It will be plain, however, that these are merely arbitrary terms, 
of which there are far too many in medicine, since they are ap 
to be taken by the young or by the routhuer as guides in prac 
tice ; and thus nameSf instead of conditions of body, come to be 
treated, and much mischief to be consequently perpetrated. 
Now, the term " chronic" has in itself no reference whatever to 
the actual state of the diseased frame ; and if I employ it in this 
Elssay, it is only that I may explain it, and fix some meaning t * 
it as regards that state — the word being, in other respects, con- 
Tenient and precise enough. 

Every disease is, in its onselting, acute ; V^«X *^& ^^^ ^J^"* ^^^ 

2 
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symptoms are intense, pressing in character, and if Nature, either 
with or without the aid of Art, does not soon bring relief, extin- 
guishes the individual. 

The relief and the escape f"om death are brought about either 
by transfer of the morbid action from the original seat of disorder 
to some less important part, and the elimination of some secretions 
therefrom, — an action to which the term crisis has for three thou- 
sand years been applied ;* or, no such transfer occurring, the 
acute state of disease in the affected part passes into the chronic 
state,— chronic disease is established. 

Preliminary, therefore, to fixing what constitutes chronic dis- 
order, it is necessary that we should obtain some precise idea of 
what constitutes the acute form. I shall next proceed to inquire 
into the minute changes of organs which induce the phenomena 
of chronic disease. All the circumstances of chronic disease, 
generally, will then be considered. Applications of the general 
doctri le and circumstances will then be made to individual dis- 
eases In the course of these inquiries, I shall take occasion to 
show now acute disease is originated, and chronic disease main- 
tained and exasperated, by internal stimulation; and finally, I 
shlEill show how the treatment of chronic disease by water, and 
other hygienic means, obviates this inconvenience, is more safe 
than any other plan of treatment, and comes in aid of the natural 
and only permanent process towards recovery. 

* It is well to note this, as all the world has of late spoken of a ** crisis" 
as a new prodigy : a mistake which some writers on the water-cure would 
seem to encourage, either from ignorance of the literature of medicine, or 
from some silly idea that the novelty may add to the eclat of the treatment 
th )y profess. Hippoc&ateb was the first to use the term eH9i» at a|i|»lied 
to h termina ;'on of disease, « id he lived A.iff. 3500. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

DOCTRINE OF ACUTE DISEASE. 

What is meant by " general disease " and ** general debility " — DiseaM 
always begins In one organ — The ganglionic system of nerves — Its centre 
and extensive influence — Control over the blood-vessels- ^Irritability 
and sensibility —Action of morbid causes on the irritability of the blood-' 
vessels — Theii contraction and exhaustion — Illustrations — Changes in the 
movement and character of the blood — Periods in the process of auut« 
disease — Its extension — Shown in acute indigestion and simple inflam^ 
matory fever — Real cause of death frob acute disease. 

Ws are much in the habit of speaking of *^ general disease :'' in 
truth, there is no such thing. All the organs of the body may 
give signs of diseased action, but there are invariably one or more 
parts whose malady originates all that we see 

The brain may evidence disease by impaired volition, delirium, 
sleeplessness, &c. ; the lungs, by rapid breathing, cough, &c. ; 
the heart, by excessively quickened action ; the digestive organs, 
by dry tongue, thirst, loss of appetite, nausea, constipation, &c. ; 
the kidneys, by diminished secretion ; the skin, by unnatural 
heat and dryness, — ^yet all these multiform diseased actions may, 
and very often do, depend on a small patch of inflammation in the 
stomach, perhaps no larger than a half-crown, or even a shilling. 
To treat all these multiplied symptoms under the name of " gen- 
eral disease," would be mere ignorance or sheer charlatanism, 
which ever aims at bustling complexity. 

So also of *' general debility," a term so common and so un- 
meaning ; there is no such thing. Debility a/toays signifies the 
disorder of one or more parts oppressing the healthy functions of 
the rest of the body. Remove the disorder of those parts (it may 
be by positively lowering r^edies), and -straightway the " general 
debility" vanishes. Inflammation of -any of the digestive organs 
very shortly brings down the physical and mental vigors which 
as quickly rises when a few flannels wrung out of boiling water, 
and applied over the abdomen, have removed the internal inflam« 
mation. On this head I shall have more to say hereafter. 

Disease, then, always commences iu eotcv^ on^^fyc^g^x^ ^st wx ^ 
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organs, from which it spreads, with more or less rapidity, to 
others, by a sympathy whose physical agent is the nervous sys- 
tem. 

By this term, *< nervous system," the brain, spinal cord, and 
the nerves proceeding from th^m, are' ordinarily understood ; but 
there is another system of nerves which, as it is neither obedient 
to the will, nor cognizant of pain, commonly so called, is rarely 
considered in the explanation of disease ; in which it, neverthe- 
.ess, plays by far the most important — I may say, the only im- 
portant part. This system of nerves has been called the ** gan- 
glionic" (from the appearance of small knots or ganglions in the 
course of the nerves), the '' organic" (as regulating the character 
of the organization of parts), the ^'nutritive" (as presiding over 
the organs that minister to the nutrition of the body}, and the 
* visceral " (as pervading and having its centre in the viscera,* 
that is, in the contents of the chest and abdomen) ; and I shall 
use these terms indiscriminately in the course of this Essay. 
Perhaps the most accurate, however, are the epithets '< nutritive" 
and '< organic ;" for, wherever there are organs in the body, or 
wherever nutrition goes on in it, there are nerves of nutrition to be 
fo^nd. WbeFever, too, there is a blood-vessel (and we know oof 
:>f nutrition without blood), organic nerves accompany it and re- 
^^ulate its action. In every part of the body, therefore, organic 
Aerres exist, as in every part of the body blood-vessels exist : the 
point of the finest needle cannot be introduced into any tissue of 
the frame without entering one or more blood-vessels and organic 
nerves.f The brain itself, containing, as it does, so large a pro- 
portion of the blood of the body, is, in this view, supplied also 
with a large proportion of organic nerves. 

The coincidence of nutritive blood-vessels (called also capillary) 
and nutritive nerves points to some strict organic connection be- 
tween them. In faot, it is the presenoe of the nerves which 
imparts to the blood-vessels the property of receiving and reacting 

* The word viscusy of which viscera is th^ plural, signifies, in the Latin, 
dlime. And as the older anatomists found the membranes which line the 
langs and digestive canal slimy from the mucus they secrete, they applied 
the characteristic term to the parts themselves, calling each or&ran of the 
chest and abdomen, viaetu, and the general contents, viscera. This expla- 
nation was necessary, from the frequency with which I shall' be compelled 
to use the term in these pages. 

., t Ruysch, William Hunter, and Lieberkuhn, asserted that every lub* 
^itaiee of the animal frame consisted of nothing but vessels. 
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njpoTk impresfiions from agents within or without the body — a pro- 
perty to which the name of ** irritability" is given. 
. Let not the reader confound " irritability" with " sensibility," 
an^er property of a portion of the body. Irritability exists in ihd 
blood-vessels and organic nerves all over tlie frame — has its cen- 
tral organs in the chest and abdomen — begets no sensation or 
volition — is ever in action. Sensibility exists in the nerves of the 
brain and spinal cord only — ^has its central organs in the brain 
and spinal cord — begets sensation and^lition, and is suspended 
in sleep. But, on the other hand, sensibility and sensation . are 
built upon irritability and irritation ; as thus — the brain is com- 
posed of matter deposited from the blood-vessels, and these are • 
regulated in the manner and quality of their deposit by the amount 
and character of their irritability ; therefore, if the irritability be. 
acted on vehemently (as in giving stimulants), the action of the 
bloods vesisels, otherwise called their irritation, is vehement also, 
and they deposit more than usual of the brain matter which 
jk)88esses the property of sensibility, and in this way augmented 
Hnsation is begotten. It is important to bear this in mind for the 
future application to the doctrine of chronic disease — irritation 
precedes sensation, sensation is buih upon irritation. 

The first effect, therefore, of causes of disease — excessive cold 
or heat, infectious matter, &c. — ^is upon that nervous system which 
presides over the capillary or nutritive blood-vessels, and whose 
central portions are in the viscera of the chest and abdomen — ^the 
ganglionic system. 

It is ascertained by numerous experiments that the first effect 
of all kinds of agents upon the nervously-endowed capillaries is to 
produce contraction of them — a diminution of their calibre by the 
Ikci of their contraction. In other words, all agents are stimulants 
to them, and bring them into action, and that action is contraction. 
But as all action is effort, such effort must, in u living body, be 
succeeded by lassitude and exhaustion ; and in the case of tb ese 
small blood-vessels, relaxation and increase of calibre is the 
evidence of this secondary state ; and further, it follows that the 
amount of relaxation will be in exact proportion to the amount of 
the previous contraction. 

Of course the condition of the blood as to quantity is affected 
by these- two opposite- states of the vessels that contain it. When 
the vessels contract on the application of the morbid stimulus, they 
drive their contained blood from thettv\ wid "^Vv^cl x^^aasosj^ 
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eDSiius, the blood rushes into their increased calibre ; and the 
amount of blood thus brought into a part will be, of course, in 
exact proportion with the relaxation, and this with the contraction, 
of the containing blood-vessels. 

To illustrate all this : — I apply water at 35° of Fahrenheit to 
the back of the hand when it is warm ; it first of all drives the 
blood from the skin, and renders it pale ; this is because the cold 
has stimulated the nutritive nerves of the blood-vessels, and caused 
them to contract and drive the blood from them ; but in a very 
short time the skin becomes more than usually red, and, if friction 
be lised, hot too. This is because the vessels have been exhausted 
by the contracting effort, have relaxed, and admitted more blood 
into them. This is an approach to inflammation of the skin of the 
hand. 

Or take a piece of frozen mercury, the temperature of which 
is 38° below the zero of Fahrenheit, and apply it on the hand. 
The stimulus is so violent, the contraction so excessive, as to be* 
instantaneously followed by excessive relaxation and total loss of 
vital power of the blood-vessels, and inflammation of the most 
destructive kind is produced. The part is burnt, in fact, as 
effectually as if the opposite stimulus of red-hot iron had been 
applied. 

Between these two instances the shades of stimulation and re- 
laxation are infinite, according to the morbific agent applied. The 
more stimulating the agent, the more rapid and extreme the amount 
of blood brought to the part, whether that part be the skin of the 
hand, or the mucous lining of the stomach or lungs. 

But whilst such are the conditions of morbid action in the blood- 
vessels, what changes take place in the blood they contain ? 

In the first place, its movement through the blood-vessels of the 
diseased part is retarded, in consequence of the diminished con- 
tractile power of those vessels. There is more or less excess and 
congestion of blood in the part, an excess which obtains at the ex- 
pense of other and healthy parts. It is this excess which causes the 
swelling of inflamed parts, their redness, their increased heal (the 
unusual quantity of blood secreting an unusual quiantity of caloric), 
and iheiv painfuJnesSf the pressure of the excessive blood on the 
surrounding nerves rendering them irritable, although, as I shall 
have occasion to show hereafter, inflammation of internal parts may 
exist without pain (in the usual acceptation of the word) and with- 
Aiii »Hness. 
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]o the next place, the chemical changes that go on in the 
blood undei^ modification, in consequence ol his cxcejs and 
retardation of its movement. This is shown by the increased 
heat already alluded to ; and further, if the inflammatory con- 
gestion be not relieved, the blood secretes pus — ^the matter of 
abscess— either in the shape of a collection called an al»scess, or 
the same flows freely from the surface of a mucous membrane, 
forming a bad kind of expectoration, &c. But the chemical 
changes in question vary endlessly with the diseased part. In 
the stomach, there is acid instead of insipid mucus and gastric 
juice ; in the liver, there is acrid and dark instead of slightly 
bitter and yellow bile ; from the kidneys, acid instead of alkaline 
secretion ; and so on. The most familiar instance of this as a 
signal of disease is the state of the tongue when the mucous lining 
of the stomach is disordered. The variety of the secretions there 
is endless, and each one corresponds with a certain shade of con- 
gestion of blood in the membrane that covers the tongue. Judge, 
then, how numerous are the shades of diseased action in that 
single tissue of the body I 

Such, then, is the condition of a part when it is in the acute 
stage of disease. The phases of the process may be briefly stated 
as follows . — 

i. The application of excessive stimulus to the nervously, 
endowed blood-vessels of the part. 

2. Excessive contraction of the blood-vessels in consequence 
with expulsion of their contained blood. 

3. Exhaustion and relaxation of the same blood-vessels, with 
consequent excessive influx and retention of blood in them. 

1. Diseased sensation, secretion, and nutrition of the part, con- 
sequent on the retention of the blood in the exhausted and relaxed 
vessels,* the vital chemistry bein^, for the time, improperly car- 
ried on. 

These phases apply to all acutely diseased parts whatever^ 
from the small pimple on the skin to the most intense inflamma- 
tion of the lungs or brain. In all, the same stages occur, what- 
ever the exciting cause may be ; whether it be the atom of dirt 
irritating ^e follicle of the skin, and producing the pimple there, 
or the rush of cold air into the lungs, irritating their mucous 
membrane, and drawing excessive blood into it. 

From what precedes, it appears that the intimate vital oowis^Mrsc 
of a part in acute disease is one of deWv^. 'Y\va^^*A-'^^Bi^^ 
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ha<re lost their contractile energy, and are oppressed with l)lbod| 
which they lack the power to throw off. But we must not, nnieaii* 
while, lose sight of the fact, that the organic nerves themselves, 
whose re-action on excessive stimulus has produced all this mis- 
chief, are also supplied with, and nourished by blood-vessels; 
and that therefore they, too, are in a state implying diseased sen* 
sation and nutrition. In other words, they are exquisitely irrita- 
ble, but their irritability is of a diseased quality, and not sustained, 
because they are badly nourished by the b.:Ood ; the result of 
which is a more than ordinary sensitiveness to the causes which 
first induced the disease, or to any stimulus whatever applied to 
the part. Feeble contraction takes place, then more exhaustion ; 
contraction again, and so on until all power is lost. Thus, a man 
gets a slight inflammation of the mucous lining of the wind-pipe 
from breathing very cold air ; allows the same cause to exasperate 
it daily by acting on the highly irritable but feeble nerves and 
blood-vessels of the membrane ; and, finally, induces the mos^ 
intense form of inflammation of the lungs — a too frequent illus. 
tration of the fact that the most fatal maladies commence in a 
"slight cold." 

Having thus established the fact, that acute disease of an organ 
implies extreme debility, morbid irritability, and congestion of its 
blood-vessels and organic nerves, we may now revert to the pro- 
position, that all so-called general disease originates in some local 
disorder — a proposition that will best be developed by tracing the 
physical history of such a local condition as I have above de- 
scribed. And we will take the local inflammation of an organ 
whose sympathies are the most extensive — acute mucous inflam- 
mation of the stomach, commonly called " acute indigestion."- 

A man ingests highly seasoned meats and alcoholic drinks, and 
begets in the mucous lining of his stomach a patch of such dis- 
order I have minutely described. Now, though that disorder is, 
as regards the patch itself, one of depressed vital power, it be- 
comes to other parts a source of exalted vital action ; as if the 
very fact of the existence of a diseased point roused the system 
to efibrts for its relief — an opinion that was held by Hippocrates, 
and has prevailed with some of the soundest physicians since hi* 
times.* The sympathy thus excited in other organs of the body 

* Indeed, the doctrine that disease — t, «., a series of unnatural symptoms 

if constantly the signal of the whole body being excited to save some rital 

itructioo, obtaivi countenance from all the facts that close 
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18 in proportion to the amount and kind of nervous matter they 
contain. Thus, in the case before us, the ganglionic nervous 
matter of the mucous membrane of the stomach excites the same 
matter. distributed to the heart, whose beats are, in consequence, 
increased in frequency and force ; the pulse becomes rapid and 
hard ; as a result of this quickened pulse, the breathings also 
quicken. Then comes the sympathy with the spinal cord an<' 
the brain, whote functions are rendered irregular or are op* 
pressed ; hence the lassitude of mind and limb, the prostration 
of strength, the somnolence first, and then the sleeplessness, &c. 
Then there are the sympathies with the mucous surfaces of all 
the other organs roused, causing the diminution and vitiation of 
their secretions ; hence the heaviness and the aching of the fore- 
head, the sufibsed eyes, the fevered and dry tongue, the thirst, 
the stoppage of the bile, the constipation of the bowels, the scan- 
tiness of the secretion from the kidneys, all of them dependent 
on mucous membranes. And as this mucous surface ex- 
tends to the outer part of the body, forming the true skin, the 
same morbid sympathy extends thither, accompanied with the 
same diminution and vitiation of sensation and secretion ; hence 
the dry and hot skin called ** feverish heat." 

In fact, here is a case of what is called '* simple inflammatory 
fever," a general disease traceable to a small point of acute in- 
flammation in the stomach. Sometimes the same general result 
follows on the application of cold air to the outer mucous surface 
— the skin, whereby the blood is thrown on an extensive portion 
of the inner mucous membrane of the nose, throat, and lungs ; 
and then nearly the same phenomena are present, and a '* fever- 
ish cold" is said to exist. But in either case, and indeed in all 
cases of general symptoms, there is one organ, and sometimes 
only one spot of an organ, that originates the whole series, and 
which must be overcome, as the cause, before we can vanquish 
the symptoms, which are the eflTects. Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon this important fact. The denial or ignorance of it 
leads to the most unscientific and unskilful treatment of disease 
— it leads to the treatment of eflects instead of causes — and, as I 
■hall have hereafter occasion to show, it furnishes the chief argu- 
ment against the ordinary drug medication of the day. 

4>bterT»tioa of its causes, progress, and terminations can supply If space 
permitted, it would not be difficult to apply thU docttVDfc Xa «k^ ^^sik^sJ^* 
ease of disease. - 

9* 
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OF CHRONIC DISEASE IN GENERAL. 
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CHAPTJER I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Nomenclature of chronic disease — Phases between that and acate dii 
— Acute disease always precedes chronic — Arrangement of the subjecls 
to be treated. 

The epithet << ohroaic" is given by medical men to diseases whose 
duration passes a certain limit of time ; and that limit has been 
fixed at forty days. All within this period are generally de* 
signated as <* acute;" but as this would form but two extreme 
classes of disease, whilst Nature exhibits several intermediate 
phases, some writers have subdivided the *' acute " diseases into 
the mast acute, when they terminate in three or four days, — into 
the very actUe, when they do not continue longer than seven days, 
-*into the nmply acuUj when they endure for fourteen days, — 
and into the sub-acuUy when they reach forty days. 

It will be plain, however, that these are merely arbitrary terms, 
of which there are far too many in medicine, since they are ap 
to be taken by the young or by the routinier as guides in prac 
tice ; and thus ruimeSj instead of conditums of body, come to be 
treated, and much mischief to be consequently perpetrated. 
Now, the term " chronic" has in itself no reference whatever to 
the actual state of the diseased frame ; and if I employ it in this 
Essay, it is only that I may explain it, and fix some meaning i ^ 
it as regards that state — ^the word being, in other respects, con- 
Tenient and precise enough. 

Every disease is, in its onseUiug, acute ; VcvaX >» "v^ ^w^-* ^^^ 
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tice ; and thus names, instead of conditions of body, come to be 
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Now, the term " chronic" has in itself no reference whatever to 
the actual state of the diseased frame ; and if I employ it in this 
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1. The exhausted and relaxed condition of the blood-vessels. 

2. The enfeebled, yet irritable state of the organic nerves of 
the part. 

3. The presence of an unusual quantity of blood in the vessel^ 
cxmsequent on their loss of power to pass it on. 

4. Disordered fluids from, and disordered nuljition of the part, 
oorffequent on the presence of excessive blood, and on the imperfect 
che.nfstry carried on in vessels that have lost the healthy control 
of the ganglionic nerves, and the healthy sympathy with their 
contain^ blood. * 

In the chronic state of disease all these conditions are augmented. 
The enfeebling and irritability of the vessels and nerves go on to 
such an extent, that, in some cases, no interval whatever of re- 
lief from the symptoms they beget is obtained. As regards the 
excess of blood in the part, this vanes with the amount of stimu- 
lus applied. A more than ordinary amount of food, or drink of 
stimulating quality, will, by exciting the contractility of the ves- 
sels for a brief period, diminish the amount they contain for that 
period ; and for this reason it is that some dyspeptics find tempo- 
rary ease from eating, from taking wine and other alcoholic 
liquids, or bitt^s, or opiates. But it is mainly in the alteration 
of the vital relations between the vessels and their contents that 
the chronic stage of disease exceeds and differs from the acute. 
In jhronic disease, this relation is so lost, that the blood in the 
vessels frequently breaks up, loses its globular constitution, be- 
3omes brown or purple, instead of vermilion, and is changed in 
its oliemical constitution also. As a consequence of all which, 
the deposits from it, both liquid* and solid, are more extensively 
deranged than in acute disease, where the blood as yet retains its 
mechanical, and is very slightly, if at all, changed in its chemical 
characteristics. Hence it is that chronic disease (of the stomach, 
for instance) is so invariably accompanied with acid instead of 
insipid fluids, with vast volumes of air, sometimes insipid, at others, 
foetid and offensive ; the vital chemistry of the small blood- ves- 
sels mixing together the elements of the blood in such a morbid 
manner as to form acid in one case, and aeriform instead of liquid 
matters in the other. Hence it is also that cancerous and other 
%imply morbid and malignant matters are deposited, instead of 
the usual textures that constitute the part, be it the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach or of the lungs, the brain, the skin, and 
xtures« 
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One of these s^lid deposits is the nervous matter itself of the 
part. The loss of healthy structure and vital and cheinical con- 
■titution of the blood causes a deposit of diseased nervous matter 
— matter that originates, therefore, diseased nervous sensations. 
(lence the thousand indescribable sensations of the person afHicted 
vrith chronic disease, especially of the stomach ; the material of 
vhich his nerves are composed is diseased in kind. But he also 
has it diseased in degree ; for there is an excess as well as a de« 
terioration of blood in the part, and the deposit of nervous mate- 
rial is, as a consequence, in excess too. Hence it is, taking the 
stomach as an example again, that the food taken into a dyspeptic 
stomach is generally feUj which it never is in health ; a sound 
man knows not, by his stomach, that he has eaten at all — knows 
not that he has a stomach : the organic nerves in a state of health 
not possessing sensibility, but only irritability. Hence, too, the 
voracious appetite that accompanies some forms of chronic indi- 
gestion, in which the excessive irritability of the nerves, from 
augmented deposit of nervous matter, causes an increased con- 
traction of the muscular coat of the stomach, even to the amoun 
of spasm ; and hunger is nothing more than a gentle spasm o' 
that organ. In some dyspeptics, hunger of this kind is experi- 
enced immediately after a very full meal. The same excessive 
secretion of nervous matter also explains the extreme sensitive- 
ness of the stomach to the sight and smell of many things which, 
in health, were tolerable to both. And, finally, the combined 
excess and deterioration of the nervous influence of the stomach 
produces that immense caprice of appetite, and in the objects of 
appetite, the fastidiousness and the desire for change, which cha- 
racterizes some phases of chronic irritation of the stomach. 

I have exemplified from this last-named chronic disorder, be- 
cause it is the most familiar ; but the same doctrine applies to all 
other organs of the body. 

In chronic diseases of the air-tubes of the lungs, for instance, 
which includes what are called ** old man's cough " and " humid 
asthma," the same relaxation of blood-vessels and loss of accord 
between them and their contents, beget morbid expectoration, on 
the one hand, and excessive sensitiveness to the quality and 
quantity of the air that enters them in respiration on the other. 
There is frequently, too, the same caprice as regards air, which 
we have noticed in the stomach as regards food ^for ait v%^}cA 
food of the lungs); and asthmatic patieiA^ViW «OTcv<b^iu<iA\^ ^^^ 
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to breathe only the heavy and smoky atmosphere cf*t>wn8; at 
others, only the elastic and light breezes of mountains. 

Or suppose chronic disease fixed deejfer in the lungs, in theii 
spongy texture ; there, too, the same condition of blood-vessels 
and their contents gives rise to analogous results ; and the morbid 
nutrition going on in the part leads to the formation of abscesses, 
of tubercles, sooner or later to terminate in pulmonary consump. 
tion, of cancerous deposit, of calcareous matter, dec, — all of them 
dependent on morbid influence of the ganglionic nerves of ths 
part, morbid blood-vessels, and morbid blood. 

Froiu these instances all the rest may be conceived. In the 
brain, in the heait, in the liver and kidneys, in the bones and 
their covering, in the sheaths and great coverings of the muscles, 
in the .ligaments of the joints, and, finally, in the skin, the same 
state forms the chronic disorder of each and all. Excessive and 
morbid secretion, nutrition, and sensation, the result of exhausted 
vitality of the blood-vessels, diseased blood within them, and ex. 
treme but diseased sensitiveness of the ganglionic nerves of the 
part, constitute the organic facts in these different textures and 
organs of the body. 

I now proceed to review the manner in which a combination 
of points of chronic disorder is brought about, and from a simple, 
becomes a complicated disease. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PHENOMENA OF THE EXTENSfON OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 

Ofscaiional and permanent extension — Agency of the nerrous syfltem im 
thi»^ Animal sensation not necessary— Rationale of extension withoui 
pain — Shown in congestion of the brain— Phases of extension — Why 
without pain — Exemplified in rarious stomach disorders — Extension from 
stomach to liver— From the same to the air-tubes of the lungs — Stomach 
cough — Asthma — Pulmonary consumption — Extension to the kidneys, 
stone, diabetes, dropsy, Bright's disease^Extension to the skin, tetters, 
scurf, acne, &c. — ^To the limbs, spurious palsy — Sympathy of nutrition— >^ 
Importance of the riscera^Elxtension from without inwards, wounds, 
Ate. — From within outwards, with pain — Gout, tic, rheumatism, &c. — 
Causes of the pain— Generalizations. 

1 HAVE hitherto been speaking of the minute essentials of chroaio 
disease in any one organ, or part of an organ. The chief cha- 
nacteristic of a living body, however, Sympathy, will not admit 
of one part remaining in a morbid sta^e, witnout involving, sooner 
or later, other parts. The principle upon which this proceeds, 
and the phenomena elicited in the course of the extension, are 
of the first importance in guiding us towards the philosophical 
treatment of disease. The want of precise ideas on this subject 
is the source of the most inefficient, and, at the same time, of the 
most dangerous practice in chronic disorder ; of practice which 
strives against effects, instead of causes, and ends by exasperating 
both, as I shall show in the next chapter. 

The extension of chronic disease is either occasional or perma- 
nerU; and the frequent repetition of the former leads to the 
, latter. Thus chronic irriUUion of the liver and stomach causes 
occasional flushing of the face, and headache, — indicotions of 
surging of blood towards the head, — ^the intervals between wliioh 
gradually becoifie less and less palpable, as the establishment of 
the condition in the head which causes them proceeds, it is a 
sort of warning given before another organ, the brain, becomes 
permanently involved in the mischief of the one first &£feia\fi^« 

The agent by which this extension \akes ^\«iices\& ^^x«sts^'^a^ 
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system ; but both occasional and permanent cxtensioo may take 
place without the intervention of animal sensation — as when 
chronic irritation of the digestive apparatus causes a periodical 
increase of discharge from an external ulcer, do increase of pain 
or other sensation attending ; or when irritation of the stomach 
acts slowly but incessantly on the heart, producing therein or. 
ganic mischief totally unsuspected, until examination after a 
sudden death reveals the fact of long-standing disease in both 
organs. Very frequently the worst cases of indigestion are those 
which produce no pain, no malaise even, but in which the body 
wastes in atrophy. The deposit of tubercles in the lungs from 
chronic disease of the digestive organs is another and too fre- 
quent illustration of this fact. In such cases there must still 
be transmission of sympathy, of sensation ; and, inasmuch as 
the ardmal part of us is not aware of the transmission, save by 
its results, it follows that the sensation propagated from one dis. 
eased part to another, must have hehn an organic sensaUony as 
contra-distinguished from an animal one. 

Referring to the fact before-mentioned, that wherever there is 
a blood-vessel, or wherever nutrition goes on, there are organic 
nerves, the explanation of this organic sympathy or sensation 
will be sufficiently clear. . The universality of these nerves and 
blood-vessels In the body renders the extension of organic irrita- 
tions from one of its organs to others a very ready, and,* indeed, 
an inevitable phenomenon. The exhausted and irritable nerves 
and vessels of a part prove, as was before said, a source of irri- 
tation, of stimulation to other parts. In these latter, the same 
minute changes go on as have been observed in the part first 
afTected— oft-repeated contraction, followed by relaxation and 
exhaustion of the vessels and organic nerves. Thus, in the in- 
stance just quoted, the chronic irritation of the stomach from 
time to time violently stimulates the blood-vessels of the brain ; 
these contract vehemently, then relax, and then the blood surges 
towards the head to fill them. This process happening over and 
over again, the vessels of the brain become at length permanently 
gorged, congested; and congestion of the brain may terminate in 
partial pressure of its substance, and consequent, palsy of a limb 
or of half the body : or the congestion may end in disor^aniza* 
tion rfihe hraiUf insanity ^ imbecility, and death. 

As may be readily conceived from what has been premised, 
the shades of this irritation and congestion are infinite. They 
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Vary with the amount and character of the firat-formed irritation, 
with the predisposition of the part secondarily affected, and with 
the general temperament of the individual. Thus, in the case 
of chronic stomach irritation extending to the head, the phase of 
mischief in this last will depend upon the long or shoit standing 
of the stomach disease ; upon its exasperation by food or physic ; 
upon the predisposition caused or avoided by the patient's toil or 
ease of brain and mind ; and upon the fact of his having a largely 
developed brain or otherwise. These various phases produce 
and represent respectively simple fulness rf the heady impatience 
and irritability of temper^ hypochondriasis, insanity j apoplectic con- 
gestion, paralytic congestion (I shall speak of the difierence be- 
tween these two states afVerwards), annihilation of the mind in 
drivelling imbecility ; so that a simple fit of acute indigestion in 
the stomach may, by improper management, grow into a chronic 
dyspepsia, and terminate in idiocy ; and this is an almost every. 
day fact? 

I repeat, then, that the most Extensive changes in organs may 
be brought about without the intervention of animal sensation or 
pain ; and this because the ganglionic nerves, which alone pre. 
side over the offices of the blood-vessels, are concerned in, and 
are capable of themselves of effecting those changes. The most 
serious ulceration of the stomach and bowels— nay, cancerous 
ulceration of that organ-^may go on without the smallest amount 
of animal pain ; but far more fortunate are they in whom such 
pain is excited at a very early stage of mischief, for they are 
thereby warned from indulgence in its causes, and cautioned to 
remedy it ; whilst, in the other case, the very core of life may 
be unsound, the vitals undermined and beyond remedy, before 
the opportunity of applying any is given. How oflen have I 
seen medical, men pronounce positively ther absence of all in. 
flammation of the digestive organs, because pressure on them 
with the hand elicited no pain f and this at the very time when 
apoplectic fulness of the head from extension of chronic irritation 
of stomach kept the patient tottering on the brink of the grave, 
yet was speedily relieved by hot fomentations over the stomachy 
and spare diet. 

The fact is, that the nerves of organic life neither are obedient 
to the will, nor capable of sensation in the ordinary acceptation 
of that term. On the other hand, they urge and modify V»>Xsi^i&A 
will find the sensation of our animal nervea — l\\aX \a^ol o\i\\swa»*- 
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spinal cord, and iheir nerves — inasmuch as thenc are nourialwd 

by blood and vessels over wliich the orgon'c nerves hold swsy ; 
and Ibeir stale of aculeness or dulness, of firmness or dightinnss, 
depends on ilie way in which Ihey are nourished. By virtue of 
this it is that we constantly see chronic ston^ach disease playing 
by aympathy so much upon the nutritive vessels of the brain as to 
induce ot one tijne the most vehement will of fiendish impatience, 
and at another time prostrating it in ihe hopeless irresolution of 
hypochondriasis. By virtue of this it is that the most minute 
changes in the di/z^estive parts act upon ibe brain and mind, no 
animal Bensation intervening, unfounded fears, anxieties, and 
imaginary diseases tormenting the soul, and keeping up the dts. 
tresses of that malady. By virtue of this it is tiiat food sNVontena 
[he temper which liunger had acidified ; and that the best time to 
ask a (avor is after — the worsl time before — dinner. Bv virtue 
of this it is that chronic irritation of the stomach is so frequently 
attended with dreams generally of an appalling or distreshing 
character, and that the sleep in such cases is so often unrefreshing. 
All these states are owing to the morbid nutrition of the brain 
swayed by the morbid action of the ganglionic nerves, and the 
blood-vessels that pervade its substance. But all these may exist 

Again, the chronic irritation of the stomach may creep on 
towards the liver without the smallest intervention of pain. The 
same membrane that lines the former passes on to line all the 
myriad bile ducts of the latter, and is supplied with enormous 
quantities of ganglionic nerves, and very sparingly with nervei 
of animal life. Hence it is that very fref|utnlly pains are ex- 
perienced in the right shoulder, in the head, and appear in the 
form of lie douloureux of the face, arms, firi};crs, and thighs, that 
are clearly traceable to ckrmdc irrilalioa of Ihe liver, in which 
organ itself^ meantime, not a sign of pain lias been experienced. 
The explanation of these sympathetic pains will be givrn by 
and by. 

Or take the instance of ehmde disease of Ike air fube» of the 
■ftingg, or "old man's cough." This may goon to a most distruc- 
tive extent without any pain whatever. The outpouring of various 
kinds of expectoration from the diseased blond. vessels of the 
pulmonary mucous membrane into the air tubes may produce a 
' sppression, or a tickling, that brings on the instinctive 
ighing ; but there is no ache nor pain in th 
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if there were, it would rather be from the consequeoces of the 
chronic irritation — ^the fluid to be expectorated — than fiom the 
irritation itself, that it would proceed. Nay, in the roost formida- 
ble of all Iung.disea8e8— ^ni/numary consumption — tAe whole malady 
may be enacted, from the formation of tubercles to the last attempt 
at expectoration, without pain of the chest. 

Not to multiply instances, I may mention that huge fatty tumors, 
bony tumors, and even cancerous tumors, all of ihem the results 
of chronic irrUaium^ jnay be deposited without animal |^in of the 
part. 

Pain, therefore, is^ not a necessary concomitant of chronic dis 
ease of an organ, and of its extension to others. It frequently is 
an accompaniment, but not necessarily so. An important maxim, 
the denial or ignorance of which tends to that disastrous system 
of stimulation, which is at once the producer and the maintainer 
of chronic disease. Denying the existence of irritation and in- 
flammation where no pam can be elicited, the ordinary plan of 
pYoceeding is to stimulate, on the ground that what is not inflam- 
mation must be want of tone. From what has preceded, the 
reader will perceive that chronic indammation is, quoad the blood- 
vessels, want of tone, but also, quoad the ganglionic nerves, ex- 
cessive sensitiveness. I shall amplify this point when speaking 
of the causes of the extension of chronic disease. 

Extension of chronic disorder is not confined to adjacent organs. 
Perhaps we may even say, that it more commonly takes place 
towards organs at a distance. I have already quoted the case of 
chronic stomach irritation being propagated to the brain, and it is 
one of the most frequent occurrences. I have also alluded to the 
Don-painful extension to the heart. 

Another instance is the propagation of the same stomach malady 
to the lungs, and this is of two kinds. One degree of the first 
malady excites and maintains in the mucous membrane of the 
pulmonary air tubes a chronic condition of extreme sensitiveness 
or morbid secretion, and sometimes of both, which renders those 
parts exceedingly susceptible to alternations of temperature, and 
thus is incessantly causing the patient to catch fresh colds, besides 
maintaining, in the intervals, a dry, hard, ringing coOgh, well 
known as stomach cough. The frequent repetition of the catarrhal 
attacks of the air tubes alluded to, at length ends in the establish- 
ment of a chronic inflammation therein, attended with a var^\\\%^ 
bat always some amount of expectOTa.\\oik\ qiv^\2ikv\% VtAX^%&^ 
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first only a nervous irritation, beetling a syrnpnihetiu cough, 
by a Bubstaotial chronic inflammaiory coogeatian. Iq ihts con- 
gestion, induced by sympathetic eKiension from the stoniach we 
behold one of the elements that enter into thai complicated malady 
called aalkma, which 1 shall notice hereader. 

A second degree of chronic stomach irritation propagated to the 
lunga lends to the formation of lubercles, and the commencement 
oi puimonary ctmaumptjott. In this instance, the phase of irrilatioQ 
is such aa.lo excite a sympathetic irritation, in the spongy tutue 
of the lungs, not in the air tubes. The minute changes consti- 
tuting chronic disease, so oilen spoken uf in these pages, will go 
far to explain the deposition of tubercular mailer in such a caae. 
But this is not all. In most persons in whom tubercular coo- 
sumption obtains, there is a congenital diaposilionof the circulating 
blood, which tends to such deposition in any tissue of the body, ac 
we behold in white sxelling of the knee and elbow, which arc nothing 
more than inflammation of tubercles deposited in the bones of those 
joints. Now, the organic sympathies between the stomach aifd 
lungs being great, from the vast quantity of organic nervous mat- 
ter they both contain, the deposition in question takes place more 
frequently in the lungs than elsewhere. The fact is, meantime, 
that the proceas of digestion in the stomach, which priMJuces the 
oonstjluiion of the blood alluded to (a constitution commonly 
known as scrofula), is rendered a morbid process in consequence 
of the chronic inllammatiun always going on there; for never teat 
there a, palienl laboring under tubercular deposit in the lungs who 
had not previously to, and concojnUardh/ with it a chronic disease ef 
the tlomach. I put this down as an invariable fuel, and am ready 
to prove it in any case that may be submitted to me: so that 
chronic stomach irritation acts in two ways in the production of 
pulmonary consumption. 

Ist, By establishing, through the sympathy which exists be- 
tween all parts of ihe organic nerves, an irritation in the spongy 
texture of the lungs — a slate which, of itself, supposes a morbid 
condition of ihe circulating blood in the chronically diseased spot, 
but which, in this case, is further rendered morbid by 

2d, The morbid stale of the whole blood of the body, result- 
ing from the imperfect digesiion of food in a stomach in a state 
of chronic disease. 

As I have already remarked, tiiis extension of chronic diseasa 
Tuy, and generally does, take place withoutthe slightest pain. 
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Cbronic irritation of the stomach, in which the liver is also 
amially involved, also takes an extension towards the kidneysy in 
which an action is consequently set up, and a kind of blood ge- 
nerated, both generally in the body, and particularly in the kid- 
ney, that produces a secretion of variously disordered urine, but 
the chief varieties of which are the acid, the albuminous, and 
the saccharine. As results of this extension, we have to note 
three formidable maladies — stone and gravel, Bright^ s disease^ 
and diabetes. Another disease, dropsy, very often attributed to 
the kidneys alone, I shall, further on, show to be connected 
rather with malady of other parts, and notably of the blood- 
making organs, the stomach and lungs. 

There are some extensions of chronic disease of the stomach 
to the skin that take place without pain or other animal sensation. 
Several kinds of tetter come under the category, especially those 
of the dry kinds, which are marked by an excessive secretion of 
skin, causing the scurf that so often prevails in patches over the 
body. 

The skin complaint, technically called acne, and which con- 
sists in the presence of small pimples with white heaoc, scattered 
over the shoulders and forehead, and thickly ranged on the chin, 
is, for the most part, unaccompanied with pain or other sensation 
in its character of an extension of chronic irritation of the diges- 
tive organs ; for that it is such is abundantly proved by the whole 
history of the disease, as well as by the operation of diet and 
other medical means applicable to the stomach upon it. 

As regards the extension of chronic disease of the digestive 
organs to the limbs, without the presence of pain, there is only 
one form of such extension ; and even this, though frequently 
unaccompanied by pain, has the animal sensations of lassitude, 
tremblings, heats, &c. I allude to the gradual failing of power 
over the limbs, swelling of the joints, spasmodic drawing of the 
muscles that bend the limbs, and final distortion and fixation of 
them ; the whole being the result of an intense, destructive 
irritation of the digestive organs, deterioration of digestion and 
blood-making, and consequent bad nutrition of the whole body, 
the animal nervous system especially. I shall have to speak 
of this condition at some length when treating of the causes of 
chronic diseases, as also when the individual diseases come to 
be considered. Meantime I shall mark it by the name of 
rimu palsy. 
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Id the iiiHtances enumeraled, wherein no animal 
GOmpaniea Ihe eslenslon of chronic disease from the slomach 
all directions of the body, that extension is accomplished by the 
UDJveraal sympathy of nutrition, as tt is carried on under the 
tnfluence of the ganglionic nervous syslein. But, though univer- 
sal, that system haa a centre in which the greatest masses of the 
matter constituting it are congregated, and towards which ii 
tions commencing in any part of the body ccnTcrge ; just 
when they commence in the stomach, they divei^e to all 
parts of the body. That centre is to be found in the ganglionic 
networks and nuclei that abound jn and surround the 
in a more especial manner, in that portion of them which regu- 
lates the offices of the upper organs of digestion, the stomach and 
liver. All the fads of healthy, as well as those of diseased life, 
confirm this doctrine. In the organs of digestion we behold the 
starting point of all the nutrition of the frame : according to the 
vigor they exhibit is (hat of the other viscera, of the brain, and 
of the limba ; and when these are wearied by exertion and the 
natural waste, they transmit to the stomach organic sensations 
that produce in it the craving for supply, which we call hunger, 
and the first act of restorative nutrition, which we call digestion. 
Suppose this digestion to be bad, what follows? Imperfectly 
formed blood : whence comes bad nutrition of parts — bad solids 
and fluids; the solids weak and irritable, the Huids morbid and 
irritating; and both send back their irritations to the parent mis- 
chief in [he slojnach. In short, there is a sympathy of nutrition 
going on between all parts of the body, independent of the atUmal 
tympaUiy commonly spoken of; and whilst the latter has its cen- 
tral points of convergence and divergence in the brain and spina] 
cord, the former — the sympathy of nutrilion — has those points in 
Ihe gangliona and net-works of nerves of organic life that exist 
so largely in the immediate neighborhood of the primary organ 
of nutrition, the stomach. 

When therefore disease, commencing in an acute form in any 
of the organs or tissues of the body, passes into the chronic state, 
an organic sympathy is established with the centre of organic 
life in the stamach ; and according to the condition of the stom- 
ach will be the intensity, the duration, and the curability of the 
local chronic disorder ; for the stomach sends its organic sensa. 
Aotia back to the morbid part. The smallest patch of akin dia- 
•ue on the leg or arm is maintained in its chronic state by soma 
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analogous irritation in the great digestive organ, and ir, in fiioi, 
a symptom of the existence of such irritation. A broken bone 
will not unite, neither will an external ulcer heal, if there be 
chronic disease of the stomach going on — ^the fracture and the 
ulcer become chronic too. In shori, we know not of chrome 
disease of any part of the body without some phase of the same con- , 
dition in the nervous and other tissues of the stomach ; this is an 
unvarying rule. And though in many cases appetite may bo 
present, digestion free from uneasiness and apparently perfect, 
yet will the distant malady never be got rid of, so long as reme. 
dies that act upon the digestive organs, to reduce irritation, are 
avoided. ABSSNSTHr knew this well I but, inasmuch as he 
failed to appreciate the true meaning of chronic digestive disor- 
der, and the process and agent of organic sympathy, the remedies 
he applied rather transferred than extinguished, and even, in the 
long run, exasperated, the malady they were directed against. 
[ shall exemplify this when treating of the causes atid progress 
of chronic disease. 

Whilst thus the extension of chronic disease is in many in- 
stances from within outwards, commencing in the digestive parts, 
and radiating in all directions ; and whilst, on the other hand, 
irritation commencing in some external part is propagated by 
sympathy towards the digestive organs, it will depend upon the 
condition of these last how long and how severe the disease shall 
be in the first case ; and whether, in the second case, the exier. 
nal irritation shall become *bhronic at all, and how long it shall 
remain so. 

*For, suppose a lacerated wound of the leg. It sends organio 
irritation to the stomach. If the stomach be in a sound condition, 
it will be able to re-act upon the irritation, and, by virtue of its 
good digestion, send to the wounded spot blood of a healthy and 
healing character. The consequence is that, between the ab- 
sence of irritative re- action from the ganglionic centre and the 
presence of healthy blood to throw out the matter that is to unite 
the wound, the latter heals without inflammation. Had the irri. 
tation of the wound found the. nerves and blood-vessels of the 
digestive parts chronically diseased, all this would have been re- 
versed : the wound would have remained open and chronically 
irritated ; that is to say, the same diseased blood, blood- vessels, 
and secretions, and the sami diseased sensations, would hava 
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perraded it, just m long, and no longer than the stonwob 
oisinol in like state. ' 

But funhtr, the irriiation commencing wiihoul may inJucQ 
chronic disorder of the stomach, whicli, as in the former instance, 
iiwintains the extifrnal intschier. Thus, a hlow is given on the 
, knee-joint ; a shock is given to the stomach i:i conHe<[ 
vomiting ensues ; this acute irritation of the stomach passes inlo 
■ chronic slale, and then commences that interchange of ij 
lions which (exasperated by ihe ordinary treatinent) is so < 
found lo tenninale in amputation of the limb. Of course, ir 
and all similar cases, the whole series of phenomena will depend 
upon the vblence of the first irritation :' if the blow i>B not very 
severe, and the stomach sound, the latter will triumph, and no 
chronic disorder of ihe knee will be established. 

To return to the extension of chronic disease from the digeetire 
organs to th^ outer organs. This would ajipear to be done in not 
• few occasions as an attempt on tlie part of the inner and vital 
part lo throw iis mischief on some less important external pari. 
Strictly speakinic, this is scarcely e.ilension ; it is rather a trans- 
fer. Vet as it is rarely, if ever, accompanied by a total iransfeF 
of the stomach malady, it may be here referred lo ; the rather as 
it is an important and frequent phenomenon in the course of many 
chronic diseases, in acute disease, the same phenomenon is ex- 
hibited in the eruptive maladies, measles, small-pox, scarlet- 
fever, ieo., which are but efforts of the violently irritated internal 
parts to throw some part, at least, of their mischief upon the sltin ; 
in doing which they involve the animal nervous system, the brain, 
and spinal cord. But in ihe chronic form, the 
place nwre slowly, and a skin disease of some kind, 
is gradually established as a sort of counterpoise to 
which would otherwise prey upon the vital parts, and Ai 
them. That something of this obtains is plain from the fact, thi 
whenever these chronic skin diseases or ulcers are driven 
dried up, many serious results follow in some important 
Mich as apoplexy of the brain, spasm of the heart or stomach, 
spitting of blood from the lungs, &c. It is well known that Na. 
POLEON had a patch of skin disease on the outer side of one of 
bis thighs ; and that whenever he felt heavy, or melancholy, oi 
more than usually irritable in mind, and uneasy in body, he had 
(Wly to coax a. further amount of irritalion into this patch, by 
■or.itithing until two or three d-^ps of blood came, lo find 
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mediate relief. And this necessity arose whenever the skin dia* 
ease had diminished in degree; that is to say whenever the 
disease within had become more concentrated and intense. 

Sometimes this extension to the surface of the body only takei 
place at certain times, the internal chronic malady, meantime, 
always remaining there. Thus many persons have eruptions of 
various kinds in the spring or in the autumn. Others have (ill- 
ness of the mucous membrane of the nostrils, and bleeding thence 
at periods depending on the accidents of the patient's mode of life. 
Others again have painful itching and bleeding hemorrhoids 
whenever the smallest aberration from cool diet is permitted ; and 
not unfrequently, without any such causes working, internal 
chronic disease takes this mode of relieving itself by the extension 
from time to time to less important parts. One of the most harm- 
less, but at the same time the most troublesome, instances of the 
occasional extension of chronic stomacli disease, is the tendemeu 
qfthefeety so oflen complained of by dyspeptic patients. Swelling 
of the feet IS another instance. Sound stomachs are subject to 
neither of these evils. * 

Under this category of extension to the external organs of the 
body, come the important diseases, gout and rheumatism. Here 
the extension is accompanied with the phenomenon of pain, as it 
also is in another too prevalent disorder, which is also an exten- 
fiion of internal chronic mischief — I allude to tic dotUoureux in its 
various shapes of megrim or nervous headacJie, toolJuiche, sciatieOf 
tic ofthefaccy of the fingers , 4«c. 

Pain in these cases is attributable to the peculiar phase of the 
internal irritation, to its fixing on a peculiar tissue, and to a cer^ 
organization of the individual. 

The phase of internal irritation is generally of the most invete- 
rate character ; the loss of power on the part of the blood-vessels 
and ganglionic nerves would appear to be extreme, for in no 
eeries of maladies is it mastered with greater difficulty than in 
those just named. Moreover, the mingled feebleness and irrita- 
bility of the ganglionic nerves so oflen referred tc^ would seem to 
be excessive, since causes almost inappreciable suilice to rouse 
the lurking irritation*to the point of producing pain. And this 
mingled morbid state causing a similarly irritable condition of aU 
the nutritive nerves and blood-vessels over the body, will account 
for the exquisite sensitiveness of goiUy,rheumaliCy and tic peUienla 
-to the smallest change in the atmospbrru*. :\tv^ XeWwTXQ \x\^vv^x\^^:^ 
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A cloud passiDg athwart the sky is oflen felt by sufferers from tb^ 
who will also tell you how the winrf has chaDged in tl 
Ihe night, or that snow will fall in ten or twelve hours before 
there is to others the least sign of it. The sitme may be said of 
gouty- rheumatic persons. And in both maladies there is a readi. 
oess to take cold that can only be accounted for by the enfeebled 
KOtion of the vessels and nerves that minister to the nutrition of 
parts, on one hand, and to the morbid sensitiveness of the nerves 
of the brain and spinal cord distributed to the skin, on the other. 

The peculiar tissue affected in internal chronic disease, which 
exhibits itself in gout, rheumatism, and tic, is more especially the 
itervout tigtue of the stomach and liver ; that is to say, there is 
rather irritation and congestion of the gaoglionio nerves of tlioee 
parts than of ibe mucous membrane : for it is very commoa to 
Und the tongue perfectly clean in the worst cases of the diseases 
in question. No doubt the mucous membrane is, in many in. 
stances, involved also; but that is not an essential of the state I 
am speaking of. Now, it is a well-established law of the economy, 
'that similar tissues have the strongest sympathies ; and it is a well, 
established anatomical fact that a lai^e portion of the spinal cord 
(that portion of it which ministers to sensation) is very similar in 
texture-to the ganglionic nerves of the viscera. Accordingly, 
these last being inordinately irritated, a sympathetic irritation is 
roused in the spinal cord, and therefore, in more or fewer of the 
nerves which proceed from it, and are distributed to the joints 
and muscles of the body ; — if in the nerves of the face, producing 
the most usual form of tic ; if in the great nerve of the thigh, 
producing sciatica ; and if generally to the superficial nerves of 
a limb, producing neuralgic rheumatism of that limb; but in 
rheumatism, and gout, and tic, alike, there is the further organic 
irritation, originated and maintained by the sympathy between 
the ganglionic nervous matter of the viscera, and that of the par. 
tioular limb, joint, or nerve, tha' may be respectively the seat of 
the rheumatic, the gguiy, or the tic pain ; so that the irritatioa 
radiating directly from within to the outward point of disease, and 
again Fadiating frorji wjthin to the spinal cord, and thence by the 
animal neru's to the same oijfward point, tfleae disea.ses are with 
much propriety stigmatized as complicated, and dreaded as in- 
tractable by most medical practitioners of the ordinary I reatment. 
Lastly, ths pain in these maladies is attributable to individual 
organisation ; in other words, the reason why soma persona having 
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viacetal irritation are more liable to have it thrown upon the ani> 
mal nervous tissue, inducing the |>ain of gout, rheumatism, and 
tic, than other persons having the same internal irritation, is to be 
sought for in the greater development of the animal nervous sys- 
tem (especially of the spinal cord), in the former. In proof of 
which, we find that the great majority of those who are liable to 
those distiases, either have been (before they were crippled), or 
are, given to the strong exertion of the will in the shape of strong 
exercise : the spinal cord being, let it be remembered, the seat of 
the will, which is exercised by its nerves sent to the muscles of 
the whole body. In tic, more particularly, I have remarked that 
alnK)st every patient is possessed of a vehement will, and of hard 
muscles on which to exert it ; and both in it and in rheumatism 1 
have observed the characteristic energy of those afflicted with 
either. You never see a phlegmatic nature attacked by rheuma- 
tism or tic, and very rarely by gout. 

In the extension, then, of chronic visceral irritation in the Ibrnw 
of rheumatic, gouty, and neuralgic disorder, we have still the 
phenomenon of organic extension ; that is, from the centre to the 
circumference of the ganglionic system of nerves ; but we have, 
in addition, the phenomenon of pain, indicative of extension from 
the same visceral irritation to the spinal cord, producing therein 
an action which is the cause of the pain experienced in the exter. 
nal affected parts. Let both these facts be well borne in mind ; 
they bear much on the scientific treatment of the diseases in 
point. 

As in the instances just considered, the chief extension was to 
the spinal cord and its nerves, so in another series of phenomena 
connected with the animal nervous system, the extension is par. 
ticularly to the brain. These phenomena are collectively called 
nerwmsnessj or neuropathy, and may be sufficiently intense to de- 
serve the names of numomania and insanily. In the former, the 
amount of irritation in the ganglionic centre is not so extreme as 
to maintain, though it is sufficient to generate, an irregular circu* 
lation in the brain. Hence we find that nervousness is brought 
into play by surrounding circumstances ; the patient being tole. 
rably free from it if withdrawn from external causes of excitement, 
and prevented from the strong exeition of the will. But in mo 
pomaniacal and general insanity, the brain circulation of blood is 
permanently derang^, the ideas are continuously confusbed \ «kA 
both indicate a degree of chrokiic gangViomc unXAXXotk va ^^^ 
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men that is of the most intense character. In these neuropathio 
and insane instances, as in the neuralgic states last spoken of^ a 
certain organization of the brain, for the most part, obtains, which 
renders it obnoxious to the radiation of the ganglionic irritatioa to 
its own tissue rather than to other textures of the body. Whilst, 
however, this is admitted, it must not be supposed that in these 
unfortunate conditions the brain alone is concerned ; both one 
and the other are much more essentially maladies of the nerves of 
the abdomen than of the brain, the facts and arguments in favor 
of which I have fully stated in my work, entitled ^^An Exposition 
of the Symptoms, Essential Nature, and Treatment of Neuropathy^ 
or Nervousness.^^* 

This sketch of the mode of extension that obtains in chronic 
disease points to a few generalizations which it is important to 
mark, as in the appreciation of that form of disease as well as in 
its treatment, they should ever be prominently present to the 
mental eye of the medical practitioner. 

1st. Chronic disease may exist, and its extension from one to 
several organs may take place, without the intervention of ani- 
mal pain. 

2d. In such cases, the organic or ganglionic system of nerves 
is alone concerned, and the extension is effected by the organic 
sympathy which exists between all the tissues of the body by 
virtue of their common nutrition from the same mass of circu- 
lating blood ; of which sympathy and nutrition the nervous sys- 
tem in question is the representative. 

3d. Chronic disease may exist, and its extension from one to 
several organs, may take place with animal pain. 

4th. In such cases, the ganglionic irritation has been more 
especially fixed in the purely nervous tissue of that name dis- 
tributed in the abdomen, and has produced a sympathetic irritation 
in the same nervous matter distributed to the blood-vessels which 
nourish the animal nervous centres, the brain and spinal cord ; 
the consequence of which is pain of more or fewer of the nerves 
proceeding from these last to the various external and internal 
parts of the body, constituting neuralgic diseases ; or unnatural 
sensations and perceptions of a temporary character, constituting 
the various shades of nervousness ; or, lastly, perverted ideas of 



* In 1 vol. 8vo., second editien, 1842. Churchill, Princes street, Soho, 
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A pemnaiieii'. character, constituting the various shades of meniai 
kuanity, 

5th. Disease, of what part of the body soever, is endued with 
the chronic character, and maintained in it only by some chronic 
irritation in the central portions of the organic system of nerves, 
and notably in those portions that are found about the stomach 
and liver. Whether the starting point be in the skin or brain, 
or digestive organs themselves, there is no chronic disease without 
the implication of these last. If they be sound, the causes of 
disease applied elsewhere, in distant parts, are resisted and over, 
come ; if they be inclined to disease, those causes act indirectly 
upon them, and, through them, establish disease in the distant 
part. 

6th. The extension of chronic disease from the internal to 
the external parts is usually made for the purpose of relieving 
the former, which are immediately necessary to life, at the ex- 
pense of the latter, which are less so. And this is done either 
periodically, as in gout, UCy &c., or permanently, as in chronic 
rheumatism, skin disease, dec. Of the rationale of tliis efibrt at 
relief we know little ; and in this want, it has usually been as- 
cribed to the restorative power of nature — the vis medicalrix 
fuUura of the schools. 

k 

No allusion is made in the above statements and conclusions 
to the doctrine of chronic disease advanced by Libbig, because 
that doctrine applies only to the chemical chanf^es that occur, 
and because these are, in a living body, necessarily secondary to 
the vital changes, upon which I have more especially built. In 
the appendix, reference will be made to the applications of LiSB]f»'s 
theory to the treatment of chronic disease by the processes of 
the water cure 
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CHAPTER V. 

TOE CAUSES, PROGRESS, AND TERMINATIONS OF CHRONIC 

DISEASE. 

Constitutions that predispose to chronic disease — The ganglionic and scro^ 
fulou^ constitutions — Previous disease — Bloodletting as a cause — Drug 
medication in acute disease — How it causes and maintains internal 
chronic disease — Note on homceopathy — How external chroqic disease 
is kept up — Stimulating diet — Care — Intellectual labor— Progress and 
peculiarities of chronic disease — Occasional exasperation into an acute 
form — Termination in organic disease— Act of death in chronic disease. 

Having, in preceding chapters, entered into the minute conditions 
constituting chronic disease, and traced its origin, I shall, in the 
present one, inquire into its predisposing causes, and trace its 
progress towards the various terminations to which it is liable. 
In doing this, I shall suppose that the minute conditions alluded 
to, as well as the mode of extension, are understood, from what 
has been already advanced, and shall therefore have no occasion 
to repeat them, but may speak of them in a more general lan« 
guage. Having explained terms, it is logically correct to use 
them. 

There would appear to be a decided predisposition towards the 
establishment of chronic disease in certain constitutions — that is 
to say, acute disease has a greater tendency to become chronio 
in some than in other persons. What this constitution is, may, 
perhaps, be hardly pronounced by an epithet. The scrofulous 
eoTisiUution may be signalized as peculiarly liable to fail into this 
form of disease. But there is another organic disposition which, 
without the distinctive characteristic of scrofqla towards glandu. 
lar disease, consists in a feebleness of the nutritive digestive 
organs that induces the formation of solids and fluids of the body 
that are unequal to the strong and sustained reaction agains. e^ 
ternal things, which is the fortunate prerogative of the healthy. 
Persons in this state may almost be said to have a congenital 
chronic disease ; for in them, at their best, we behold the nuu 

lity of the symptoms of chronic irritation of the stomach and 
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tiowels. There is the clean and very red tongue, sometimes split 
and too large ; enlarged tonsils of the throat ; gorged eyelids ; 
lips almost purple with congestion ; breath more or less offensive ; 
appetite keen bu* small, with rapid swallowing of food ; sinking, 
and incapability of going long without food ; obstinate bowels. 
These persons are, in their exterior, unlike the i ^rofulous, in 
tending rather to smaciation than puffiness and fat (except that 
ihe abdomen is often large) ; in being more frequently dark than 
light^omplexioned ; in their tendency to vivacity rather than 
slowness of feeling and expression. They are nervous and 
fidgety ; excessively anxious about all they are or are not concerned 
in ; are for the most part bad sleepers, and wake with a sense 
of sinking. They are very much given to take cold, especially 
that form of it called infiuenxa^ and also sore throat. They do 
not so commonly fall into pulmonary consumption as the* scrofu- 
lous, though they are liable to it. On the other hand, they ex- 
hibit in all their intensity the various afiections of the limbs 
which, ordinarily treated as rheumaUm and rheumatic gout^ are 
resolvable into forms of neuralgia^ the sympathies of the abdomi- 
nal viscera being, in this disposition, established more especially 
with the brain and spinal cord. Finally, they do not appear, as 
in scrofula, to inherit or propagate the constitution in question. 

To this diathesis, or disposition (I do not call it temperament^ 
because that depends on the whole organization viewed congeni- 
tally, and is not alterable by any plan of treatment), I would 
apply the term ganglionic — the ganglionic constiiutionf inasmuch 
as it consists essentially in a chronic congestion of the viscersy 
and of the nervous centres of that name situated among the 
viscera. 

From what has been said in former chapters, it will not be 
difficult to comprehend wherefore this sort of organic congestion 
tends to drive acute into chronic disorder, and to maintain the 
latter in any part of the body. In fact, the centre of nutrition 
being at fault in its function, the extremities are deficient in that 
energy which can alone accompany soundness at the core. Al- 
most the whole blood of the body is accumulated in the viscera, 
and but little remains for the surface to enable it to resist and re- 
act upon external agencies of temperature, electricity, dec. Ac- 
cordingly, we find in such constitutions, besides the liability to 
catarrh already alluded to, an acute dbnsitiveness to variatioiiftQC 
stmo^heric electrici^, the spirits, tftieugdd, Afi«^^ (&^«^^%x:f\&% 
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inth almost any cloud that passes over the sky, and with everj 
change of wind. By virtue, also, of the strong sympathy that 
exists between the viscera and the brain and spinal cord, we find 
in this state many signals of irregular and painful function in the 
lattei parts, such as the anxiety and fidgety character of mind 
before-mentioned, and, as regards the physique, a strong tendency 
to spasmodic and neuralgic phenomena of the limbs. Doubtlessly 
to this cause is to be attributed the sensitiveness to electric changed, 
since these infringe upon the delicate extremities of the nerves 
of the spinal cord so thickly spread over the whole surface of the 
body. The individual, in short, is all viscus, so to express it. 
Life, feeble in its character, seems, by ihe conservative law of 
nature, to concentrate all its forces in the viscera, as the essentials 
for its maintenance ; and these forces are to be found in the blood. 
Yet this same congestion of blood about the stomach renders the 
formation of that fluid by the stomach an imperfect process ; and 
a badly elaborated and poor blood always circulates in persons 
of the ganglionic constitution, in which we detect another reason 
for the want of re-active energy, the poor blooa depositing poor 
solids — nervous solid among the rest. 

When, therefore, in such a constitution acute disease invades a 
part, the viscera are in the best possible state to render it perilous; 
and if the immediate peril be overcome, to render it chronic, for 
there is not sufficient vigor to produce a complete crisis of the 
acute malady. Hence colds that involve the stomach — influenza 
colds — and that hang about for weeks ; hence cough for months, 
afler inflammation of the air tubes of the lungs ; rheumatism, 
that vanish^ s partially with warmth and dryness, to return vigor- 
ously with cold and damp ; erysipelas, that creeps about the skin, 
but never totally disappears, and so forth. In aH which, mean- 
time, we behold none of the slow inflammation of the bones, of 
the glands, of the brain, of the tissue of the lungs, which are so 
characteristic of the scrofulous diathesis, and constitute respective- 
ly Mp'joint disease and white swelling, goitre, and swelled external 
glands of the neck, water on the brain and insanity, and tubercular 
consumption. Neither on the score of nervous sensations, nor 
tendency of diseased action, can this constitution be deemed scro- 
fulous. Moreover, it is most commonly acquired, not inherited ; 
acquired by long-continued abuse of the nervous system, either 
m the Way of excessive melital sensations or excessive physica» 
exhaustion. And I call it not a disease itself, because, to all 
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appearances, the subject of it is well, and is only in an apt state 
JO receive disease. 

The other constitution which predisposes to chronic disease ia 
the scrofulous. All medical writers have remarked the low de« 
gree of inflammatory action that obtains in persons of that con- 
stitution, even when, from the mode of coming on, and from the 
symptoms, it is called acute. Sub-aeute would generally be the 
more precise term to designate the morbid action. This is due 
to the fact, that the innate power of the nutritive nerves and ca- 
pillary blcod-vessels is low ; their condition is that of feeblenesi 
and great irritability ; and the exhaustion following on the excite- 
ment of a morbid cause is consequently sudden and extreme ; 
such, in short, as constitutes chronic exhaustion. Moreover, the 
rallying power of those nerves and vessels is small ; and hence 
it is that chronic disease is not only more readily established, but 
is more slowly cured, in individuals of the scrofulous disposi- 
tion ;* yet although the inflammatory action accompanying it be 
so low and slow, it is on that very account the more destructive, 
the vitality of the part being more utterly lost. Thus, in chronic 
abscess of the lungs (pulmonary consumption), of the bones of the 
loins (lumbar abscess), of the bones of the knee-joints (white 
swelling), the destruction is so extensive as, in the vast majority 
of cases, to carry off the patient ; and these are all instances of 
chronic disease occurring in persons of the scrofulous diathesis* 
I shall enter more upon this subject in a future chapter. It suf- 
fices here to indicate the disposition in question as a strong pre- 
disposing cause of chronic disease. 

All constitutions, likewise, that are dilapidated by previous 
disorders, especially by typhus fever, scarlet fever, the various 
forms of remittent and intermittent fevers, such as the yellow 
fever of the West Indies, the jungle fever of the East Indies, and 
the fen fevers of Europe, and by influenza and syphiUs, are much 
predispc^d to take on the chronic form of disease. Referring to 



* The difficulty of removing scrofulous inflammatory action is testified 
by all writers on the subject : by Gibbs, Quincy, Mori^et, White, Hjeit- 
iriiro, Lix>TD, GrooDLAD, Clarke, and others among ourselves ; by Hutk- 
XfAiTD and Veriito among the Germans ; and by Bordeu, Faure, CHAm- 
METToir, Majault, Goursacd, and Bacdelogque among the French. 
CxjLsus nys of ■crofalous inflammal ions, ** prmeijnte fiudieat fait^mtt 
sdent" 



the rationale of that form, the reaxon of this will be suffioiendy 
obvious. 

Long continued exertion of the iniellGctual faculties— painful 
leneion oi and pressure upon the afTecttona — excessivp uf^ of the 
animal propensities, — these, by wasting the nei'vous enei^, 
impair that organic power, the exhaustion of which is the essen- 
tial of chronic disorder, and may therefore be regarded as pr». 
disposing causes of auoh disorder. 

For a like reason, all losses of blood, or of some of its consti. 
tuents, IIS in excessive aecretions of mucus, urine, &o., lend to 
the passage of acute into chronic disease. Hence it ia that 
bleeding mlh the lancet ia such a fertile cause of this. The large 
quantity of blood suddenly withdrawn from the body has invaria- 
bly the effect of sending the greater part of wRat remains to the 
internal parts — to the viscera. Innumerable facts and experi- 
ments show this to be the case ; and when we consider that there 
is the centre of organic life, we shall not wonder iliat the myste- 
rioua instinct of nature should send the nutritive liquid, the blood, 
where it ia most required to prevent the extinction of that life. 
Now, it 90 happens that these bloodlettings are usually practised 
for some acute inflammation of the viscera, ond they certainly 
sometimes answer the aim of reducing it. What takes place, 
though, subsequently ? On one hand, the whole body being 
deprived of a mass of its blood, there is a rush of that liquid 
towards the very viscera thai were inflamed, and this the more, 
the more the blood is drawn. On the other hand, the visceral 
organic nerves being deprived, lilie the rest of the body, of a 
quantity of nutritive liquid, lose also a quantity of that energy 
which they derive, also like the rest of the body, from being 
nourished by the blood. Thus, there are two reasons why the 
previous acute inflammation should pass into the chronic, — let, 
The nerves and blood-vessels have lost their contractile power — 
that power which was to enable them to rid themselves of the 
blood that oppressed them ; and 2J, The quantity of blood in the 
oppresited part still remains sufficient to perpetuate the oppression^ 
To these may be added the fact, that the blood which remains in 
the body is vitally nffecled by the withdrawal of its former por- 
IJMi. The blnod itself is a living fluid, has an independent exist- 
enoe, and the siiock to it is as ihe loss of a limb to the body; 
oesides which, the abstraction of a quantity of the red globules 
<w not very soon compi'nsated by digestion of food ; on the con 
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trary, it is a very slow process, this restoration of the red glo- 
bules ; — men who hav^ undergone large bleedings have been 
found, when bled so long as three yearn afterwards, to have not 
yet recovered them, so watery, poor, and devoid of clot was the 
blood taken. Such a state of the nutritive liquid is not likely to 
improve the organic energy — that is, to resist and throw off chro> 
nic disease. 

Were I to detail the instances that have come before roe at 
Malvern, wherein a series of nervous and other symptoms have 
dated through year$ from, in some cases, a single large bleeding, 
the recital would appal many who look upon that operation as 
very simple and very innocent, because very commonly prac- 
tised. I have seen persons afflicted with inveterate indigestion 
and hypochondriasis ever since bleeding for acute inflammation 
of the stomach. The most hopeless case of nervousness I ever 
met with was that of a youth who, in the outsetting of small. pox, 
was largely bled for the headache which accompanies that stage 
of the disorder. The result was a loss of power to the system, 
which disabled it from the free evolution of the disorder. Stimu- 
lants were given in large quantities to prevent death. His youth 
aided them, and he got through it ; but between the bleeding and 
the stimulants which it necessitated, the patient is an incurable 
neuropathic. The repeated bleedings in acute inflammation of 
the lungs prove a most fruitful cause of chronic disease in those 
organs, and even of tubercular deposit and pulmonary consump^ 
turn, I have seen instances of both in the persons of patients 
seeking relief from the water treatment. I have here seen also two 
cases of dropsy of the chest after acute pleurisy, which had been 
treated by large and repeated bleedings. The non-professional 
reader should understand that dropsy of the chest is the chronic 
inflammation of the pleura, and that thus we have another in- 
stance of the passage of the acute into that form of disease attri- 
butable to bleeding. But a more ordinary result still of bleeding 
Is general dropsy. Here the loss of the nutritive liquid so debili. 
tates the blood-vessels, that they are unable to carry on the vital 
chemistry in a healthy manner ; and the watery parts of the 
blood are separated in large quantities instead of the peculiar 
tissues of the different parts of the body. Some years ago, when 
bleeding was more commonly practised than at present in ordi- 
nary fevers, the occurrence of dropsical effuavow vcv «»«v<ev ^S. "^^ 
ea? ities of the body, or under the skin, waa ^ xoocX ^\%k^«c^ ^ 



oocnitani of the oon vale scenes from them. And this 
cenue itself, whal ia it but n, chronic following on the acute feverl 
Of lhJ8 more anon. Meautimo, I repeat thut, tn the vast numbci 
of chronic cases presented for treatment at Malvern, blood -lettia 
ia clearly traceable as a cause. The patients tell me that " 
have never been well since;" ihat "they were going on 
well until they were bled," that " everything tells upon t 
more severely since they*are bled," and so forth — faots which s\ 
trtimpel- mouthed as to the destructive agency of that too G 
inonly used operation of bloodleiting. 

As if, however, this were not enough, the system of drug me£- 
cation, so much relied upon in acute malady, comes to aid in 
perpetuating it in the chronic shape. In fact, it is almost impos- 
sible to conceive of an acute disease being cared by these double 
means of phlelxitomy and physic. The very legs of the frame, 
BO to speak, are cut from under it ; the very forces by which it is 
to throw off the malady of the vitals upon some less important 
part, are taken away with the blood that flows, and paralysed by 
the confused stimulation of various drugs. On this subject I 
cannot do better than repeat what 1 have said in my "Simple 
Treatment of Disease ;" and let it be remarked that what follows 
was written before I had become acquainted with the water treat- 
ment, and must therefore be taken as my conviction at a time 
when 1 was still classed among the practitioners of drug medi- 
cation. 

" A physician acting on this treatment, in a case of simple fever, 
would, in the first place, attempt ' to cut it short,' as it is termed, 
by a copious bleeding from the arm, and, immediately on the 
limb being bound up, by an emetic. If this does not dispose of 
the fever in a few hours, he administers repeated doses of culo. 
met, opium, and antimonial powder, with some powerful calhar. 
lies, in which he persists, in the expectation of causing healthy 
evacuations. In the meanwhile, timp is found for the adminis- 
tration of a mixture of sudorifiGS and diuretics. So things go on 
kr six or seven days, the patient being told, as regards diet, that 
he can take ' aiiy little thing that he fancies,' — but not beef-steak 
or mutlon-chop. Al length the brain gives symptoms of being 
affected — delirium supervenes. Then begins ihe array of revul- 
eivee on the external surface ; the 'lead is shaved, ice is applied 
Bl the back and front, and n blistei on the top of it. The delit 
riuro passing from tha furious to the muttering kind, the t( 
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becoming dry and brown, the limbs utterly powerless —in short, 
all the signs of a typhoid state appearing, the stomach li once more 
tried with wine and other stimulants, the feet are blistered, and 
exhausted nature sinks ; or if, in spite of all, the jaws of death 
are escaped, the body, drained of its blood, worn out after the 
enormous stimulation, and utterly thrown out of the rhythm of 
its sympathies and functions, drags through a prolonged conva- 
lescence, with a tardy recruiting of the quantity, and still more 
slow restoration of the quality, of the vital fluid that it had lost, 
and of the nervous energy it had previously possessed. Even in 
this state, a little revulsion is essayed in the form of bitter tonics, 
carminatives, an ti -spasmed ics, dec, and sometimes a relapse into 
another species of fever called nervous, is thereby brought about."* 

Further on in the same work this subject has a greater develop- 
ment ; in the course of which the following remarks are apposite 
to the present argument : — 

*< Persons called, or calling themselves, bilious, those of confined 
bowels, accompanied with heat of mouth, tainted breath, frequent, 
and to them inexplicable, headaches, having cold feet, occasional 
lassitude of limbs, and almost constant irresolution of mind, al- 
though constitutionally otherwise endowed ; who go about their 
business and into society, but have not much pleasure in either ;^ 
these will be found to carry about them the germs of that visceral 
condition which, upon some accidental cause, breaks out in acute 
indigestion, bilious, rheumatic, or even typhoid fever ; but which, 
by timely rest of the digestive organs and those of animal life, 
without the interference of medicine, might have been easily 
eradicated. Instead of this, they drug themselves — are relieved ; 
again feel ill — repeat the dose ; eating, drinking, dancing, and 
bargaining, meantime, with all possible avidity, until outraged 
Nature forces them to halt, by a complete paroxysm of sickness, 
and thus saves those who would not save themselves. 

** Observations such as these are the more appropriate in this 
place, as 1 am about to speak of the treatment of several kinds 
of fever, which are almost invariably preceded by the sub-febrile 
state alluded to. Were non-professional persons better acquainted 
with this fact, and did they, knowing its occurrence in themselves, 
abandon the treatment to Nature instead of 'rusting to a worn 
out prescription, they would avoid attacks i'or which tl.ey w^mld 

^ Loc. cit., p. 65. 
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glddly compound by a few days' withdrawal from all busii 
and all pleasure. Capable of moving about, vet doing ao with 
early fatigue, they imagine their complaint lo be weakness, and 
ilimulate the digestive organs tn overcome il ■ or, coming nearer 
to the truth, ihey suppose themselves bilious, and take physic and 
devour bacon at breakfast. Ai length, on a certain day, after a 
mental shock, great exertion, a cold air in a passage or through ft 
window, wet feet, some change of clothing, or a crowning exce« 
of diet, shiverings seize the patient ; and, according to conatllu- 
tional and accidental circumstances, the symptomatic array of 
rheumatic, inflammatory, or typhoid fever is in a few hours esta- 
blished. That such is the process — that visceral derangement 
precedes by some the feverish outbreaking — [ have verified in 
hundreds of instances: and that the fever is fully developed when 
the irritation, in whatever viscus il may be, has become suffi- 
ciently intense to link together more or fewer organs in its mor. 
bid sympathies, those of animal life included, is, in my belief, 
sufficiently clear. It is not that the exciting cause — cold, for 
instance — has driven the blood inwards upon (he viscera, as is 
commonly asserted ; but the latter have for some time previously 
maintained a morbid sympathy with the surface, which rendered 
il unable to re-act upon the cause in question as it would do in 
the health of the internal parts. Upon these, then, as the strong. 
holds of life, the office of reaction devolves : and henue fever bus 
been not unaptly denominated an effort of Nature to bring a 
morbid process lo a crisis ; a crisis that varies in period aiid 
character with the vital energy of the patient, wilii tiie length uf 
lime during which he has neglected or exasperated the previoua 
symptomatic warnings, and last, not least, with the amount of in- 
terference with the morbid viscera before and afier the full de- 
velopment of the fever. 

" With this view of the febrile condition (and it is one for the 
reasonableness of which eminent names in medicine might be 
cited), the propriety of violent revulsion practised on the organs of 
vegetative life is, at least, very problematical. These last are 
laboring to eflect relief for themselves by transferring the irrita- 
tive action to one of the great emunciories, the lower bowel, the 
kidneys, or the skin, — lo the latter, in the great majority of cases. 
How is this to be done, whilst means are taken to retain the irrita- 
tive action in themselves? whilst calomel and antimony are 
tjciling the stomach, and senna, scammon^', and other strong 
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purgatives, are drawiiig blood to the whole canal to supply the 
enormous excretions they produce ? whilst, as if to force all the 
emunctories together, a conflict of diuretics and sudoriflcss coniei 
- to aid the mercurials and purgatives in making * confusion worse 
confounded' in the already oppressed and irritated internal organs * 
It is such treatment as this that justifies the jest passed on medicine 
in the definition of a physician as one who, armed with certain 
weapons, lays about him in all directions, with at least an equal 
chance of extinguishing the patient as the disease. For, although 
the patient may recover, notwithstanding the tumult into which 
the viscera have been thrown, the chance is considerably in favor 
of this tumult being extended to the great viscus of animal life, 
the brain, whose function is first deteriorated and then destroyed. 
" But in the event of recovery, what do we behold ? A body 
drained of its blood (for copious bleeding is with many the first 
step in treatment), exhausted in its nervous energies, with viscera 
that have been subjected to every phase of irritative action, and 
now in the extremity of consequent collapse,— dragging its 
enfeebled organs through a long convalescence, one function and 
then another stumbling on the road, and falling back into the old 
disorder, without the rhythm, the combination of all of them 
moving onwards towards health, which should mark the restora- 
tion of calm to the system. The convalescence itself is a veritable 
disease, a train of disorders. There is the nightly sweating, indica- 
tive of the terrible exhaustion of the frame, for which acids are 
given; the inappetized stomach, for which tonics are ordered: 
these, again, aid in constipating the bowels, already deficient in 
activity after the vehement efibrts of secretion to which they have 
been stimulated : there is the fly'ig spasm of the abdomen, now 
in the stomach and then in the lower bowel, for which carmina- 
tiyes are administered. Then, as regards animal life, there is 
the sleepless brain nightly stupifled with narcotics ; there is the 
tremor of limb and lip, that often continues for months: the 
hysterical condition of mind : the tendency to fainting in even a 
moderate degree of warmth : the nervous headache, that fre- 
quently from this date takes up its abode in the system for the 
remainder of life. Withal, there is a general sensitiveness to 
causes of disease, that persists for a considerable time, and, 
coupled with the active medication still in progress, enhances the 
risk of fresh febrile attacks before the body ahoAl \\^n^ %s:«^:^x^ 
the stamina \o re-act against them. 
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'< Such is the sketchy history of fever treated according to the 
method which makes the internal parts the subjects of revulsiv^ 
action ; a method which increases the dangerous risks during the 
malady, causes the infliction of prolonged convalescence, and by 
this last fact exposes the frame disadvantageous! y to renewed 
disorder. And all these results flow from a neglect of the maxim, 
that dea'h comu only by the viscera, and that too much care can- 
not therefore be observed in the treatment of them, when they are 
he seats of disorder."* 

For the truth of these observations I am more pledged than ever ; 
now, that from tue vast number of chronic cases that have come 
before me since they were written, I have been more extensively 
and more intimately made acquainted with the long persistent 
results of the practice they describe ; now, too, that in a few 
instances of my own practice, 1 have had opportunity of observing 
the far, far more favorable condition of patients who have recovered 
from fever by the means of the water cure. It is idle to call this 
prejudice : on the one hand, the patients tell their own tale, and 
come to the same conclusion ; on the other hand, it is reasonable 
that I should assume to use the external senses, and that internal 
sense, which appreciates inevitable deductions, in common with 
the rest of the medical world. And doing so, my conviction is, 
that the above, the ordinary mode of treating fever, is pernicious 
in the extreme, puts in peril the life of the patient, and, if he dies 
not, burdens that life with the miseries of some chronic disorder. 
Again, it is idle to blame individuals for a system — a system in 
long and common usage ; they work with the instruments they 
possess, and conscientiously believe to be good for the purpose. 
At the same time, their belief and praise neither render the system 
good, nor prevent the staring fact, ofl repeated by patients with 
chronic disease, that such disease has been their lot since the 
treatment of acute ^Q\er, three, four, or more years ago. 

But if the ordinary medicinal plan be active in forming chronic 
out of acute disease, it is more potent still in maintaining the 
former. The emergencies of acute disorder, where the first 
thought is to save life, may afibrd some palliation of the rough 
handling of the delicate viscera in its course (though I maintain 
that the physician should have an eye to the consequences in life, 
as well as to the chances of death); but, in my opinio^ ntf 

• 
* hoc. cit., p. 112, et se^ 
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excuse presents itself for a cootinuance of the same /igoroua 
medication in the chronic form, where the question of life or death 
is not imminent. The most superficial observation must show 
that cure never takes place from such medication, and that exas- 
peration of the malady is the far more frequent result ; while 
some reasoning on the intimate condition of the parts chnmioally 
diseased, leads to the conclusion that cure cannot take place, and 
that exasperation must. 

For let us look into a chronic inflammation of the stomach and 
liver, commonly called indigestion and biliousness. We have in 
these a very exhausted and irritable state of the capillary blood, 
vessels of the mucous membrane which lines the stomach, and by 
extension of surface, the ducts of the liver. The ordinary 
treatment by drugs consists in the administration of mercurial 
medicines to stimulate and alter the secretion of bile from the 
liver ; of tonics, such as bitter vegetables, iron, bismuth, sul- 
phuric acid, blue and white vitriol, lunar caustic, arsenic, dec, 
to procure a fictitious appetite ; of alkalies and opiates, to obviate 
heart-burn and other pains ; of various spirituous and peppery 
articles, such as lavender drops, tinctures of cinnamon and carda- 
mom, sal volatile, cayenne pepper, dec, to remedy the flatulence 
and spasm of the stomach ; and of the long list of purgatives, to 
overcome the constipation which is the usual attendant of this 
dyspepsia. In each twenty-four hours the highly irritable and 
wearied blood-vessels are called upon to respond to the stimulation 
of one, at least, of each of the above classes of remedies, and from 
what has been shown in former chapters, the result of this is plain 
enough. The blood-vessels, stimulated again and again, fall into 
more and more hopeless exhaustion, and become more and more 
irritable. The blood they contain increases in quantity and de- 
teriorates in quality, which deterioration causes the secretion of 
more bad bile and more acid and acrid juices than ever, and 
finally leads to the deposit of unnatural solid matters, cancerous, 
lardaceous, dec, constituting a true organic and incurable disease. 
But besides this, and mean whiles the bad quality of the bile and 
stomach juices is causing a bad digestion of food ; bad blood is 
formed, and the whole body languishes in its functions, from be- 
ing nourished by a badly elaborated blood. And thus the treat- 
ment proceeds, until the medicines of the various classes being 
exhausted, and the patient worse, nothing remains but to ^ \i^ 
the sea -side, to a farm-house, or to trave\, duT\i\^\)[v^ oy^t^>clq>xi ^^ 
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which heallhiul anrt natural stiinulanis some improvement tak« 
place — ihe viscera have had ihe chance of resi, and have used it 
for their own preservation. 

It is not my intention to expniiute on tliis subject, else I could 
Bhow by not a few illustrutionH iiow this complex medication, 
this polypharmacy, necessitates the employment of each of 
llie medicines comprehended in it, to obviate the effects of 
another ; how the effects of tlie mercurials have to be combated 
by the opiates ; how these, again, produce a necessity for the 
purgatives; these, for the remedies for flatijence ; and these, 
Bguin, producing heart-burn, call for aliialies and opiates. Begin 
where we will, the circle must he traced, the explanation of 
which is, that as they all unnaturally stimulate the blood-vessels 
and nerves of the pari, these fall, at\er each stimulation, into 
another degree of exhaustion, which induces fresh Kynipioins to 
be met by fresh remedies. This alone, this necessity for heap- 
ing one remedy on the back of another, might suggest that the 
whole plan is radically wrong, and that the root of the malady, 
the essential cliaracter of it, is not attacked ; else why docs an 
evil follow each remedy, to be corrected by another remedy ? It 
looks like a combat between the medicines, for which tiie dis- 
eased siomach is (he arena, rather than between Ihe disease and 

The .truth is, that it is phyaiolc^ically impossible to adapt such 
coarse means to the iufiniiely minute shades of irritation which 
constitute the essence of internal chronic disorder. Unless you 
can find mrdicines of such character and in such amount, as, 
when applied, to give to the blood-vessels the exact degree of con- 
tractile power that shall rid them of the blood which oppresses 
ihem, and no more, you either do nothing or mischief. !f the 
stimulation you thus apply be too small to give Ihe vessels the 
power in question, nol even temporary relief ensues. If it be 
excessive, which is usually Ihe case, greater exhaustion than be. 
fore follows, and matters are worse than before. The conse- 
quence is, at the beat, a hap-hazard practice, and at the worat a 
mischievous practice — the latter, alas! t>eing the rule; for how 
is it possible to hit the precue stimulus 1* 



• " I can do it," sayathe homceopathist, " with my apecifica and mf in- 
Bnitesimat doses." And certainly tbe homceopBthiBt cornea nearer it tar thm 
Jie ordinarj'prBCtltiuner. His ii &mach moie Tklioad ^lan, vhich. 
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Such is the mode in which the ordinary medicinal treatment 
becomes a cause, and maintainer and aggravator of chronic dis. 
ease in the internal central organs of life^whenoe the mischief 
is propagated to any other organs of the body. And this is the 
case when disorder is originally in some ^j4emal part. Thus 
some violence is applied to an arm or foot, the irritation of which, 
conveyed to the internal organs, produces disorder there, and 
feverishness. To these organs, thus sympathetically excited, 
irritating aperients, dec, are applied, as is usual in fever, the con- 
sequence of which is the establishment in them of an irritation 
which radiates again towards the diseased limb, where a similar 
establishment is made. The limb proving obstinate, the «pain, 
heat, swelling, dec, continuing, notwithstanding the cooling purga- 



ing to the specific irritabilities of different tissues, strives to discover the 
particular stimulus adapted to each tissue, and, more than that, to the 
numerous grades of irritation which each tissue is capable of exhibiting. 
This is a matter of sheer experiment and experience ; and, accordingly, we 
find in the homoeopathist infinitely more nicety and accuracy of observation 
than is necessary to the allopathist in his practice, where specific effects 
are sought for by a strong revulsive operation on the stomach alone ; that 
is to say, the disease, however distant, is concentrated in the stomach 
during the operation of the medicine. Besides their having a specific 
effect, infinitesimal doses of the medicine used by homoeopathists are, in 
theory, much more likely to aCTect the minute and highly sensitive ca- 
pillaries than the coarse and overwhelming doses of the allopathist : and 
this I have ascertained in practice to be the case in very many instances. 
It is well and wise to observe and investigate these things before laughing 
at them : the homoeopathic dose, the three-thousandth part of a drop or 
grain, if you will, ia more effectual than the allopathic ten or twelve grains, 
however laughable it may appear. As for the maxim of the homoeopathist, 
that '* like cures like," which has also been ridiculed, it was put in prac- 
tice by the allopathist without his knowing it, until the homoeopathist told 
him of it ; since when it has been left in peace. 

Still, in homoeopathy as in allopathy, though not equally in both, the ob- 
jection applies that the body is not allowed to throw off* its own disease ; 
without which cure is unattainable. There is still the forced chan^ of 
action in the diseased part, on the permanency of which reliance cannot be 
placed. There is still also the employment of the stomach for all medicines, 
and therefore its fictitious stimulation by all. And with these objections, 
although 1 might be induced to try to subdue a passing, but troublesome 
§ymptom, I could not trust to remove the e$sential nature of a chronic 
malady by homoeopathic means. But I speak of the whole subject with dif- 
fidence, my experience being as yet limited. Not so with allopathy, th« 
insufficiency of which has been proved to me by m\xVA«ci ^«m* \>Tw!<cvtA 
liofv ftr might the jiomcBopathic come in iid oC Vhe fi%X«t Xx«aXTSi\DX.\ 
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tivM administered, a course of mercury is the c 
— wliy, it is not very clearly ascertained — lo wiiicli opium ia 
somelimea added, lo produce a sudorific effect. By this, fxnth in- 
ternal and cKternal irritation tieouine more decidedly chronic ; aai 
thia is further aided by courses of iodine, iron, arsenic, &c., in 
succession, all given with the view of, somehow or other, ridding 
the limb of the congested blood it contains : it apparently never 
occurring lo the administrator that, by producing chronic disease 
within, he is taking tlie best means of perpetuating it without. 1 
have known this go on until the patient was fairly told that, 
everything having been tried in vain, there only remained ampu- 
tation of the leg — an alternative to which he preferred the water 
treatment, assuredly fatal as it ]iad been represented to him. He 
walked without crutches in six weeks ! 

ll is by such a process as this that rheumatism and lie of the 
limbs are maintained by the very means intended for their reliei 
— that tkin diseases are inveter&ted, and old ulcerations kepi open. 
You establish chronic irritation at the centre, and tliereby keep it 
up at the periphery. The rule is invariable. 

Stimulating diet acts in the same manner as a cause of chronia 
disorder. Yet, welt ascertained as this is, it is at once painiul 
and wonderful to behold the laxity of practice regarding it, both 
in the medicinal and the water treatment. In the former, Thia 
want of stringency is attributable to the facility with which the 
immediate results of indigestion are avoided by medicines, no 
thought being given to the u^mate and lasting effects of both. 
This renders both patient and pracliliouer less aiixiaus on thia all- 
important point. In the water treatment, as it is very often prac- 
tised, the same remark is to be made ; but I shall have to renew 
the subject in another part of this work. 

As the brain and spinal cord represent an immense mass of 
blood-vessels and ganglionic nerves, and are thereby kept in a 
state of close organic sympathy with the central portions of the 
organic nerves, and thence with the rest of the body, it might be 
oipected that irritation of those organs would tend powei fully to 
cause and miiinlain chronic disorder ; and constant experience 
shows such lo be the case. Intellectual labor and moral ansiety 
each or conjointly keep up the derangement of other parts ; the 
latter, perhaps, doing it more intensely than the former. 
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h an unavailing endeavor when the sympathies of the digestive 
organs have been involved ; for these, in return, maintain the 
irritation of the brain, and the unlucky patient is the prey of two 
chronic mischiefs, which few can long' withstand. Cause and 
eifect become confused, and the practitioner is puzzled where to 
begin. It appears to me, that if the core of life in the chest and 
abdomen can be put into a condition so as more steadily to resist 
impressions from the brain, the latter receiving fewer irritations 
from that point, the mind will be thereby better enabled to struggle 
with its load, and throw it off. In fact, unless the mental distress 
prey upon the digestive organs, it is certain not to last : the pro- 
verb, that ** a hard heart and good digestion go tc^ether," is based 
in truth : he who knows not suflfering is the least likely to pity it 
in others or be anxious for any one. Whilst, therefore, it is of 
course advisable to remove the moral cause as far as may be, ii 
18, at least, quite as necessary to avoid additional irritation of the 
abdominal organs, the stomach, dec; and looking to this, we mus^ 
observe the folly of giving stimulating diet and medicines to dis 
sipate moral clouds : they can only thicken the gloom of the mind 
in proportion as they complicate and inveterate the physical dis- 
order. Wherever the mischief begin^ therefore, I should, Above 
all, have a care of the viscera and ganglions. 

Care, anxiety, and grief, more especially, give rise to chronic 
nervous dyspepsia, diseased heart, pulmonary consumptumy and 
dropsy, the rationale of which is sutficiently obvious from what 
has preceded. They also originate, by the medium of the 
stomach, certain forms of skin disease, such as scaly-tetter 
(psoridsis), and dandriff (pityriasis), which diminish and exaspe- 
rate with the mental condition. 

Intellectual labor, if sedentary and silent, produces rather 
chronic mucous than nervous dyspepsia, obstruction of the' tioer^ 
and, as a consequence of that, piles. But it generally leaves the 
viscera of the chest, the heart and lungs, untouched. The pre- 
ceding paragraphs would lead us to expect, what really happens, 
that, if to such labor, any of the passions, or care, be added, the 
results to the entire viscera of the chest and abdomen ^ould be 
xhost destructive. The experience of medical men could tell of 
irany obscure yet useful laborers in literature whom this double 
load broke down and pressed into an early grave, demolishing one 
Amotion after another — ^the exhausted braia som^Vvoft^ ^Nf>sjk% 
way the Brst; and similar histories ot a»lVvoT% TCkOt%^^\st>3L\\5s^Vs>^ 
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men's ears " are familiar lo all of us. And whilst we may de> 
plore iheir fate, we mustnol forgei to recall in how many of them the 
gloriousgift of Thought was misused in the practice of sins against 
the bodily organization, o'f inieraperance, which multiplied and ag- 
gravated ihe ills which Providence had thoughl fit to try ihem 
with ; for the same Providence OTdains that man, lo whom a lofty 
brain has been given to control his viscera, shall pay a heavj 
penalty when he employs it in committing outrages on them : 
these the glutton, the druhkard, and the drug-eater do dt 

If, however, labor of the intellect be accompanied with much 
employment of the lungs, as in parliamentary and forensic debate, 
or hustings' eloquence, the consequences, in the shape of nervous 
and mucous disorder of the ciigeative organs, are neither so rapid 
nor so intense: and this because the loat'e that attends the exer> 
cine of the lungs calls upon the digestive organs for fresh suppliesi 
thereby quickens their function, and thus prevents that congi 
of blood in them which constitutes their own chronic disorder, 
maintains that of the brain or of any other part. 

Such arc the causes which lend to the establishment of ch) 
disease in any tissue or organ of the body. They all beci 
causes by inducing or implying a feebleness and irritation of boi 
portion of Ihe centre of the organic system of nerves, 
especially of that which corresponds lo the starling point of 
body's nutrition, the stomach and liver; and it is the vitiation 
the nutritive energy at its source and core which keeps up 
similar vitiation of nutrition, called chronic disorder, in dis 
parts of the frame. Without it there is no chronic disease : wil 
it, such disease is inevitable and incurable. 

Of the progress and terminations of chronic disease in genei 
much need not be said in this portion of the work, as I shall hm 
to speak of those which mark individual diseases, in anothei 
tion. Dividing the latter into internal and external, a few c 
vations may be made on each group. 

Chronic disease, which is confined to some internal pan, 
usually the most destructive. It has no counteracting irritali 
on the external surface, but concentrates the whole morbid acti< 
within. Fvhionary coimimpb'on is an instance of this ; 
neiira/gra of the tUtmach, a form of nervow dyspepsia ; uleei 
»J the boteefs ; and that irritation of the small bowels whio| 
causes atrophy : in none of which is there any external erupt: 
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or pain to diminish the destructive work going on within. Dis- 
eases of this kin'i, therefore, have a certain and rapid progress 
and termination. Failure of the digestive energy is the cause 
of death in all. In pulmonary consumption, for instance, the 
patient suf&cates for want of muscular energy to expectorate, 
which feebleness is due to deficient nutrition of the nerves and 
muscles that are used in expectoration, whilst the deficiency in 
point is the result of mal-digestion in a stomach in a state of 
chronic irritation. Had the stomach been in sound digesting 
order, the patient would have lived on, notwithstanding the drain 
by expectoration. In the other instances quoted, the same failure 
of nutrition is the reason of the downward progress and extinc- 
tion of the individual. 

But, although in such internal chronic diseases there be no 
external counteraction of skin or other disease, an attempt is 
frequently made, in the course of them, by the disordered organs, 
to throw a portion of their irritative action on the external parts, 
or upon those parts less essential to life, such as the lower bowel. 
Under this head come the hectic fever, that so of^en accompanies 
chronic disease of important organs; and the sweatings and 
diarrhoea. Febrile attacks, also, of a more ordinary kind, the 
simple inflammatory and bilious fevers, mark periods of internal 
malady when the vital organs strive to cast their mischief from 
them ; and more or less successfully, too, if they be not meddled 
with by officious medication ; in which case the chronic malady 
is re-oonoentrated internally with augmented fixity. Patients 
are always better afler such an outbreak : it is more or less 
critical ; but the condition of this is, that it be the result of the 
natural efforts of the diseased part, not by forced means of stimu- 
lation. Sulphate of iron will wind up thp stomach in nervous 
dyspepsia to the fbverish eflbrt ; but woe to the patient who flatters 
himself that it is critical of his dyspepsia ! Like all forced 
crises, it invete rates the mischief. 

These feverish uprisings in the progress of internal chronio 
malady are coincident with a lighting up of an acute condition 
in the dijeased organ. The symptoms are all those of that con- 
ditioU; and the usual chronic symptoms are wanting. The suf- 
ferer from chronic dyspepsia, who had a good appetite, loses it in 
this acute stage, becomes thirsty, having previously had no 
thirst ; — exhibits,, in short, all the differences V^eVN^^iti ^<(^\iV& '«».^ 

chjKmio indigestion. :£h4-B%iM takes pUkCB \rk \aKv%>lto3Ds^^9?^' 
4 
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cover themselves by bringing about some critical 1 
and re-eslabli^hing the balance of circulation and nervous power, 
for such is not unfrequenily the result; and where it is not. 
Mime new, and, mostly, improved feature is given to the chronic 
malady. Further than this it is mere conjecture to speak re- 
garding the cause of these acute attacks. They evidence the 
restorative power of the body ; and as they do not occur when 
the exciting causes of the disease are continued in full operation, 
it may be said that such power accumulates for healthful pur- 
poses whenever those causes cease, even in degree, to operate in 
exhausting it. The dyspeptic patient who persists in the use of 
irritating food gives no pause for this accumulation ; he is wast. 
ing tile power as fast as it can be generated ; and a time comes 
when it cannot be generated, and then comes organic disease, 
wasting, and death ; whilst if the food be changed in quality and 
diminished in quantity, the restorative effort is. sure to be made, 
sooner or later, with greater or less vigor and effect. And ac- 
cording to the degree of these ia the fact of a broken or tmbroken 
amstitulion : in the one, the effort being feeble and ineffectual ; 
in the other, powerful, and making some step forward. In this 
view these uprisings of the constitution under chronic disease are 
important to be observed, affording lo the physician a criterion 
of probable success or otherwise, from the acuteness or atony 
displayed by the body; and in speaking of the modu^ operandi 
of the water treatment, I shall have occasion to call attention to 
them as almost invariable attendants of its course. 

In a previous part of this volume I have shown that the nerv- 
ous system first involved in di.sease is the ganglionic, or that which 
has its central portions in the abdomen and ches'. In very aculs 
fiaeaMe^-^ph ,93 ate fthhimt slure ti? inive falal"— the implication 
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df the animal nervous system, the brain, and spinal cord, Is rapid ; 
and complete prostration of will, delirium, more or less paralysis, 
convulsion, spasm, or stupor, attending the latter stages of the 
disease. In chronic disease, the same implication usuallv takes 
place, sooner or later. But here the phenomena are more varied, 
because they have a less violent and more varied cause, arc pro- 
duced moi'e slowly, and can be observed n[K)re deliberately ; 
independent of all which they are different from fhose which ex- 
bibit the implication of the brain in acute disease. Morbid ana- 
tomy demonstrates that a vast amount of chronic disease of the 
organs of the abdomen and chest is compatible with total absence 
of disordered phenomena of the brain. Men have died of stomach 
disorders that, from their state, as shown afler death, must have 
existed for years, and yet were never felt by the brain, nor even 
produced in it an ache, giddiness, coilfusion, nor any other mor- 
bid sign. In such persons there can be no doubt that a congeni- 
tal deficiency of nervous communication between the viscera of 
the abdom'en and chest and the brain obtains, or that a want of 
vivid nutrition obtains in the latter. %ut this is the exception. 
The rule is that the morbid irritations of the organic nerves are 
transmitted to the brain and spinal cord, becoming more intense 
in character as the chronic malady inveterates. The variety of 
the phenomena is great, and depends on the ganglionic viscus 
affected, and on the numerous gradations of that affection. Thus 
one sort of stomach irritation generates that peculiar brain irrita. 
tion which is accompanied with the iriental symptoms of Aypo- 
chondriasis ; whilst another sort shall gradually induce apoplectic 
fulness^ another paralytic congestion of the brain. So chronic 
irritation of the womb involves the brain, so as to cau§e the ca- 
pricious storms of hysterical passion ; or the spinal cord, so as to 
produce hysterical palsy. These are the extremes of the scale, 
below which we find simple headache of a nervous or mucous 
character, confusion of head, irregular vision, hearing, taste, or 
*mell; drecmis, both sleeping and waking ; irritability of temper, 
Iwitchings of the Umhs, asthmatic breathing, irregular neuralgic 
pains, &c., &c. All these and many more are symptoms of that 
disordered nutrition of the brain and spinal cord which sooner or 
later takes place in the progress of chronic disease of other parts. 
I say ** sooner or later" only with reference to the varied sus. 
ceptibility of individuals, and the varied amouut oC Qt\^^^ ^sv^ 
gKonic,' viscera] disorder: the impV\cat\ou o\^ V^^ Xswx^ n^vn|^ 
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place more rapidly wlien that organ is highly susceptible than 
others, and vice versa. But aji regards the actual period of such dis- 
order, il only involves the broin afler it has existed for some lime, — 
ftiat is, later rather than sooner. It would appear that the gan- 
glionic mischief is confined, as regards symptoms, to its own sys- 
tem of nerves for a certain time and up to a certain stage ofirrl 
talion. Arrived at ihst stage, it is sufficiently strong to elicit the 
phenomena of the brain and spinal cord, nncntioned in the last 
paragraph ; and then nervous symptoms, as atfections of the <mi' 
mal nervous system are peculiarly called, are added to the pre- 
vious ganglionic irritation. Doubtlessly, from the very onset of 
'Jie latter, morbid sympathies were sent up to the brain — it is im- 
possible to suppose otherwise, in such a complicated and highly 
organized frame an the human ; but these are not of sufficient 
intensity to he shown (n the form of symptoms. Once established, 
however, they complicate the chronic malady, hasten its progress 
towards organic disease, and multiply the obstacles to the success- 
ful appliances of medical art. 

Further, there is a grattetion of nervous phenomena observable 
in the progress of chronic disease. At first they are those which 
indicate augmettltd circulation and nutrition of the brain matter,— 
auoh as headache, disordered external senses, want of sleep, men- 
tal irrilabilitv, hysterical sensations, &,c. But as the mischief 
increases, symptoms indicating oppressive circulation of blood in, 
and diminished and vitiated nutrition of, the brain are observed,-^ 
such OS depression of spirits, unwillingness to move, hebetude of 
mind, amounting sometimes to stupor, hypochondriacal brooding, 
&,c. : the ralionule of all which may be given in a supposed case, 
aa thus : — 

A person has a chronic, mucous indigestion — that is, a chronic 
inflammation of the muuous membrane of the titoinach. For 
some time there are inappetence, fulness, constipation, thirst, &c., 
symptoms referatile to and residing in the disordered viscera 
themselves: slier a lime, and consequent on the continuance of 
the causes, and, perhaps, the additional irritation of tonic and 
purgative medicines, the mucous inflammation becomes so intense 
and fixeij as to invade and involve the nervous network: 
ganglions that pervade the digestive viscera : nervous indigi 
is superadded lo the simple inflammatory. Tiien begin 
■eries of symptoms which show the implication of the brain 
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n those great nervous centres. Thb increase goes on until the 
pressure of bkxxl upon the matter of those organs interferes with 
its functional activity ; sensation, thought, and volition become 
more and more obtuse and slow, until you may have total suspen- 
sion of all of them in apoplectic stupor, or of sensation and voli- 
tion in paralytic helplessness. 

Such is the too frequent history of chronic visceral diseasei 
complicated with brain disorder. The confirmation of the view 
just taken of the progress of the complication in question is 
curiously enough exhibited by this fact, — viz., that in the first 
stage of nervous complication all that goes on in the digestive 
viscera, the irritation and weight of every meal, the rolling of 
every volume of air in the bowels, and such like dyspeptic signs, 
are accurately and acutely felt by the sensitive and morbidly 
active brain, the patient complaining of them, and of^en dreading 
to eat from fear of these consequences ; whilst in the second, or 
oppressive stage of brain complication, these abdominal sensa- 
tions are infinitely less complained of, the patient mostly asserting 
that he has no stomach disorder, because he has no uneasy sensa- 
tions after food, &c. In the former we have excessive activity, 
in the latter deficient evolution, of brain power : in the former, 
sufiicient blood in the brain to augment its function ; in the latter, 
sufficient to oppress it. And we shall find, further on, that in 
retracing the steps to health, these two degrees of brain irritation 
are retraced also. 

There are several more circumstances in the progress of 
chronic disease which might be mentioned, but which, as they 
occur exclusively in individual maladies, are better postponed 
until these last are treated of. Instances of these circumstances 
are the variations of cough, and expectoration, in certain stages 
of chronic lung disorder ; attacks of jaundice^ and variations in 
the bile in the excretions of the bowels and kidneys, in chronic 
liver disease ; and the appearance or non-appearance of chalky 
deposit, in the course of gout. Meantime, the phenomena com- 
mon to all chronic diseases in their progress having been given, 
I pass on to speak of the iemdnations to which they are liable. 

These, the causes not being removed and irritation not avoided, 
are inevitably fatal, if the seat of the chronic malady be in the 
viscera alone. If there be skin disease — i, «., an external irrita- 
tion, at once symptomatic of and counteractia^ \o vVv^ yqXvx^^ 
irritation which is the main disease — t\oX Vv^^ ^tYi%.\!&^\>vX \>S» 
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coinibrt, is more or less destroyed, similar negligence or aul 
practice as to causes being supposed. 

The death of the body in such instances is induced — 

1st. By obstacles to the nutrition of the body, the process of 
waste, meanwhile, going on. 

2d. By the passage of chronic disease into organic disease. 

3d. By apoplectic congestion and functional stoppage of soma 
important organ. 

4th. By effusion of fluids into different cavities, either with or 
without ulceration of the viscera. 

1. In many cases these two first causes of death are com- 
bined, the organic disease being the obstacle to the body's con- 
tinued nutrition. Thus cancer of the stomach, by causing the 
incessant rejection of food, precludes the renovation of parts 
which the process of absorption and waste is incessantly carry- 
ing off. Organic disease of the mesenteric glands stops the pas- 
sage of the chyle from the alimentary caual to the circulating 
blood, and, by thus arresting the renovation of the latter, leads to 
the death of the functions. Stricture of the gullet kills, likewise, 
by stopping the supply of food. And there are a few more ex- 
amples of the same kind. 

But obstacles to the nutrition of the body sufficient to produce 
its death exist in chronic disease without the intervention of or- 
ganic disease. The failure of ganglionic nervous energy is 
attended with failure of all appetite for food ; and not only, that, 
the same nervous exhaustion leaves the animal chemistry of the 
stomach without due control, and secretions are poured oat which 
render the digestion of whatever aliment is taken bad, the subse- 
quent blood-making imperfect, and the nutrition of the body, 
therefore, imperfect also. Waste, meantime, proceeds, and the 
individual perishes This mode of death obtains in various forms 
of dyspepsia, especially the nervous. Emaciation may go on to 
a great extent before this termination, but not necessarily. If 
the brain cease to be supplied with sufficient blood, of proper 
quality, for its office, fainting may occur on some exertion of 
mind or body ; the iieart, imperfectly nourished and deprived of 
its ganglionic power, may be unable to renew the circulation 
of the brain : the animal being dies in consequence, and the or- 
ganic being socn follows ; and this may happen long before the 
patifuit reaches the point of atrophy, and it demonstrates the 
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practical necessit} for rest of the animal nervous system in such 
maladkcs. 

Again, in chronic diseases of the small intestines, whence the 
ohyle is absorbed to be carried into the circulating mass of blood, 
the inflamed and gorged condition of the mucous membrane upon 
which the chyle ducts debouche, suffices to stop up their oriflcea 
and thus to prevent the recruiting of the blood by the chyle. 
This is the cause of death in what is called atmphy, both of 
adults and of infants ; in the latter it is a frequent occurrence. 

What is called '^ dying from nervous exhaustion," means that 
a long course of imperfect nutritbn has gone on ; that poor and 
deficient blood has deposited poor and deficient solids ; that the 
nervous solids have partaken of this imperfection to such an ex- 
tent, that they are unable any longer to impart that energy to the 
muscular and other moving solids which enables them to continue * 
the circulation of blood. This last failing in the brain the ani- 
mal, and then the organic being dies, — not so much of nervous 
exhaustion as of insufficient nutrition. It is the kind of death 
which terminates the chronic sufferings of those whose over, 
wrought intellect or feelings have annihilated the digestive powers 
of their bodies, and of others- who have arrived at the same end 
by the more material excesses of child-bearing, child-nursing 
and amorous propensities : all act by impairing the digestive en 
ergy. In short, in this and the two modes of death previously 
cited the patients die of starvation. 

2. The passage of chronic disease into organic is not difficult 
of explanation, according to the doctrine laid down in the earlier 
part of this volume. The morbid nutrition going on in the dis- 
eased organ, wherever that may be, and dependent on the vitiated 
vitality of its blood-vessels and organic nerves, is aided by disor 
der at the centre of nutritive life, the digestive organs, where 
morbid coction of the food entails morbid blood to flow through 
the system and nourish the organ already exhibiting an unnatural 
state of nutrition in its tissue. If the patient have no hereditary 
tendency to deposit tubercular or schirrous tissue, simple excess 
of deposit of the natural tissue (simple hypertropi^) generaily 
ensues and constitutes the organic change ; in which case the 
mass of circulating blood not being so much diseased as in the 
constitutional tendencies alluded to, the local derangement of nu. 
trition suffices for excessive deposit of the u^Vvxxo\ Nlvsaw^ ^w!i^^ 
and not for unnatural deposit, HypertropKn oj the Vrovv^ «i»k|^ 
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aethe ndargaHfiU of the hean, ivoHen Hver and gpken, 
etthtg of thr. mti:oui membranfx, are instances of this kind of or. 
ganic disease ; the efiects of which on the getieral system may be 
palliiited for years and even some reduction may be made, by 
nice art, in the enlarged structure itself. When the hour Is 
come for il, ki/pertropky of the brain kills by causing pressure od 
and exciting inflammation in the brain and its membrane)*, 
result of which Is also elTusion and pressure ; so that the 
is extinguished, and the organic parts, losing the vital 
from that source, rapidly, though sometimes very gradnally, 
too. Enlargement of the heart, noollen Seer and fpleeti, destroy by 
inducing uoiigestion and dropsy of the trunk and limbs ; they all 
obstructing the free return of blood to the heart and through it, the 
blood therelbre remains in the small vessels, which become cod. 
gestive, and relieve themselves by pouring out the watery parta 
of their contained liquid. But the fonner of these diseases also 
kills by the lungs, the return of blood from which being ob. 
Btructed, the paiient is sufTocaled either by their Inflammation oi 
by pulntonary apoplexy, that is, eflusion of blood into the spongy 
texture of the luags. It is obvious that thickening of Ike mucoM_ 
membranes is fatal, by virtue of preventing^ the functions of 
important viscera in which those membranes play the most 
senlial vital acts ; upon these individually it is at present 
oessary to expatiate. 

Where the organic disease consists not In a simple enlargi 
but in utter disorganization of a part, death takes place in 
quence of excessive irritation and oppression of the beai 
spinal cord, or by similar oppression Induced by the 
the blood of elements which ought to have been eliminated by the 
morbid organs. Instances of this are the disorganized and hard- 
ened liver and disorganized kidney. In the former, the elements 
of the bile — in the latter, those of the urine, are carried round 
with the circulating blood, nnd either produce Inflammation and 
elTusion on the brain, or else the bile and urine are actually de- 
posited in the brain matter, whose function they effectually slop 
by their preagnce. In the one case, bile Is seen, in the other, 
urine is smell, in the brain. It should not be kept out of sight 
that, in such cases, chronic digestive disease has long preceded 
and now accompanies, and that deiicient nutrition plays a part 
In the fatal result. 

That result is, if possible, still more certain, wKete ttve orgi 
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disease is of tubercular or canoe ous character ; for in that osss 
the whole mass of blood is diseased — ^the whole nutrition of the 
body is unnatural, and even if it were practicable to change thai 
mass, the organic tendenc;* remains and cannot be changed. 
Y'et the niere deposit of tube, cles and schirrus is not in itself ia- 
.al : if by any means the inflammation of those morbid structures 
jould be prevented, they would be compatible with life. Un- 
fortunately, the very fact of their morbid character renders them 
less able to resist the causes of inflammatory action than the nor. 
mal textures of the body. Themselves the product of deteriorated 
vital energy, they exhibit the least possible energy in opposing 
and casting off irritating agents, even the least so. Slowly in. 
flammation is established in them, and surely it saps the founda- 
tions of life. No matter where the morbid deposit be, — tubercles 
in the knee joint {white swelling), or cancer in the nose, — an ex- 
quisite sympathy with thelstomach is maintained, a stomach that 
had long been in a state of chronic disorder. 

The immediate process by which life is extinguished in such 
cases is a periodical attack of fever ending in profuse perspira- 
tion, and by the generally enormous discharge of fluids from the 
diseased points. The waste consequent on these two exhausting 
processes leads to an increased activity of the digestive organs to 
replace it. In tubercular consumption of the lungs, of the knee 
joint {white swelling), of the bones of the spine {lumbar abscess)f 
as well as in open cancerous ulceration, the appetite is of^times 
very great, and not unfrequently extends to alcoholic stimulants. 
Afler a time, however, the digestive power of the stomach, un- 
naturally taxed as it had been, gives signs of diminution ; add to 
which, that the excess of labor to which it has been subjected 
tends to increase the inflammatory irritation of the stomach which 
preceded and now accompanies that of the diseased tissues. The 
event is, that waste by the lungs, dec, goes on faster than supply 
from the digestive apparatus ; blood becomes deficient in the sys- 
tem ; the animal nervous system, the brain and spinal cord, feels 
this the first, having the greatest need of a full supply of it, and 
dies from want of nutrition. In pulmonary consumption, more- 
over, the failing nutrition of the brain and spinal cord causes 
failure of the nervous energy sent to the muscles which move 
the chest and efifect expectoration, until some large quantity of 
secretion rising into the air-tubes, the patieul v& uh^XAa \s^ ^M^sok^ 
gage it theoce, and suflbcation takes place. 

4* 
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8uch is the end of chronic disease terminating in n 
ohdnge : and it bears out the Hsserlion that, as during the time 
the disease remains a. fuuelionai one., it does so by virtue of the 
morbid irritation of tlie central nutritive organ, the siomach ; so 
when it has passed into the stage of organic disease, death taken 
place from exhaustion of that organ, and consequent failure of llie 
process of nutrition. 

3. The termination of chronic disease in aprjpleclic congeal ion 
»nd functional sloppage of some important organ is instanced in 
apaptexy of the brain and of the lartgs. Tht former Bupposea a 
long previous irritation of the stomach am. liver, ihe organic 
sympathy between those parts and the brain maintaining the lat- 
ter in a state of super- vitality and drawing to it an excess of 
blood, the pressure of which at length annihilates the brain func- 
tion ; or the sympathies with the stomach induce slow inflamma- 
tory aotiou in some portion of the bniin, disorganization takes 
place (here, and rupture of more or fewer blood-vessels ; and the 
outpoured liquid acts, as the excess mlkin the vessels did, by 
pressure and extinction of the cerebral function. 

A process in some degree similar takes place in jmlnunurry 
apoplexy, in which the outpouring of bloody secretion or tho 
bursting of sundry blood-vessels into the spongy texture of 
the lungs renders that texture solid, impedes the entrance of 
air, and respiration — prevents, therefore, the chemical changes 
necessary to be operated by the air in the blood so as to ren. 
der it Gi to nourish the body, thereby stops the brain function, 
tnd kills the anlmul. The rapidity of this morbid act varies. Ah 
ft consequence of chronic disease of tho lungs only, it is often slow, 
and in thai case it is more usually brought about by a gradual 
secretion of sanguineous liquid from llie indamed air-vesicles of 
the lungs; but it is sometimes the consequence of organic obstruc- 
tion in the heart, in which case it is generally fatal in a very 
abort lime, not unfrequently in a few minutes. The organic 
change in the hrart which causes this catastrophe is for the most 
part ossificalinn of the valves of the aorta, and thickening of the 
muscular substance of the heart. 

4. Chronic disease of the abdominal viscera sometimes ends in 
uloeratioi) of their mucous or lining membrane, which eats through 
its substance and allows its liquid and solid contents to be poured 
into the cavity made by the peritoneal or investing membrane, 

The resiAlt is iimnedia'.e and rupid inflamm&tion of lliat membnn«i 
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femiting, fever, and death, in a few boprs. The most isual 
kxsalities for this ulcerative inflammation are the stomach, 
especially towards its lower or duodenal end, and the lower or 
great intestine. From the former the food and mucous secretion 
is poured out through the ulcerated orifice, and from the latter the 
mucus and ftsces. Sometimes volumes of air escape from the 
bowels into the same cavity, or are secreted* in it ; but this is not 
necessarily fatal. 

In the lungs, chronic irritation, especially if accompanied 
with asthmatic breathing, sometimes ends in perforation of the 
sides of the air-tubes and vesicles, and the escape of air into one 
of the cavities of the pleura, the consequence of which is con- 
tinually increasing oppression of breathing, the air auUide of the 
hings pressing upon them so as to prevent their expansion, and 
this goes on to suflTocation. 

In these various terminations of chronic disorder we have the 
exemplification of the fact insisted on in these pages, that *< death 
comes only by the viscera ;" and that, as the disorder of those 
organs, in their character of centres of nutritive activity, main- 
tains chronic disorder in other parts, by maintaining nutritive 
disturbance there, so, when their own chronic disease terminatel^ 
fatally, it is by arresting their own nutrition, and, ipso facto, that 
of all other parts of the economy. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the same central nutritive organs which have for years kept up 
morbid sympathies all over the frame, should, when worn out of 
ttieir nutritive energy, draw all other parts with them into extinc- 
tion. Gout in the foot never kills, but gout in the stomach does ; 
and why ? Because so long as the irritation of the digestive 
organs, which is the essential of gout, is thrown upon the foot, 
those organs are safe. But when they have no longer energy to 
do this, the disease oppresses and arrests their nutrition, and all is 
darkness and destruction for the rest of the body. Truly these 
viscera and these visceral ganglionic nerves deserve more notice 
and better usage than they generally get ! And they should 
always be thought of in conjunction. It is because " the stomach 
and bowels" are in view, and not the myriads of exquisitely sensi. 
live nerves which endue them with life, that such monstrous 
nriedicinal extravagances arc practised on them for months together 
tfl to astound one at the reckless courage that prescribed them. 
One stands aghast at some of them ! 

So much for the fatal terminationa of cY\toTi\» dVact^et ^o^Xsv^ 
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it id moat ordinnrily driven by the irrational system of meddling 
with every Bymptoiu, great or small, which may arise — that nimia 
dlSgenlia, for which both patient anJ physician are often responsi- 
ble; the latter listening to the impatience or prejudice of the 
former rather than to his own judgment. To this may be added, 
the persistence in the causes of the malady, improper diet, bad 
habits of life, excessive menial toil, &c. Indeed, the two play 
into each other's hands ) the essential of the disease inveteratea, 
and the symptoms multiply because the causes are maintained in 
action ; and patients are led to continue, or to make no elTort to 
cease, these last, because they find in medicinal means a way to 
lull for a lime the urgency of individual symptoms. And so the 
mischief accumulates, until an organic disease puis the long- 
cherished self-deception to flight, and places death oU-O'Vis the 
alarmed and doomed sufferer. 

But where nature is afforded the opportunity of exerting the 
strong conservative faculty she possesses, by withdrawing the 
exciting causes on the one hand, and by ceasing the perturbing 
influences of complicated medication on the other, she not unfre- 
<)ueiitly brings about a recovery, more or less complete, accord- 
ing to the quantity of the faculty in question that remains. If 
the organization, and, consequently, the vitality of llie viscera, 
which are the seals of this faculty, have not been already loo far 
deteriorated by the agencies just mentioned, an effort is made to 
transfer the chronic irritation of ihe viscera lo some less impor- 
tant organ oi organs, which usually relieve themselves of thia 
transferred action by the outpouring of some secretion, generally 
excessive in quantity and morhid in quality. Thus it is that 
sweating, purging, and large secretion of turbid urine terminate 
certain chronic diseases favorably; the irritation of some vital 
organ being thrown respectively on the skiu, the lower bowel and 
the kidneys, and the gorged skin, and mucous membrane of the 
colon and kidney pouring out excessive materials in order to re- 
lieve themselves. Sometimes the effort of removal is so sudden 
and great as to excite perturbation of the entire nervous and cir. 
culating systems, and the series of turbulent pheuomena called, 
collectively, fever, are exhibited ; which end, however, in sweot 
bowel, or kidney secretion, or occasionally in all three. At other 
limes, the internal congestion of blood which constituted the 
chronic disorder ra, by a slow process, converted into a conges* 

1 of the skin, and more especially in certain points of it, foiio. 
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ing, if the congestioD be superfioial, some ef&oresceuce or erupt* 
ive disp] ny ; or, if it be more deeply seated, collections of piiS| 
boils, d^. 

It appears, then, that spontcjeous and extraordinary secretioo 
from the skin, from the mucojs membrane of the lower bowel, 
from the mucous membrane of the kidney, an attack of fever, 
various eruptions of the skin, are the most ordinary of the favor* 
able terminations of internal chronic disorder. I have not men- 
tioned in detail the cases in which each of these terminations i( 
most common and most eifectual, because I shall have occasiot 
to do so in speaking of the individual chronic maladies. Mean, 
while, let it be borne in mind that each and all of these termioa- 
tions have occurred, and may occur, without the intervention of 
any arty save that of removing the causes, and by the sole ejfort 
of nature. The annals of medicine afllbrd abundant instances 
of the removal of inveterate and serious internal maladies by 
the supervention of itch, of external abscesses, of small-pox, of 
inflammatory fever, and of copious sweating, purging, and mic^ 
turition, at a time when all remedies had been laid aside as 
uiseless, and attention paid only to the avoidance of those things 
which palpably exasperated the malady. This was and could 
only be the result of that uprising of nature to throw off the dis- 
ease which, if continued, must prove fatal to vitol parts, to which 
allusion has been already made ; and which, often before but 
unsuccessfully attempted, at length did rid the vital organs of 
their "perilous stuff" and destructive action. And remark, 
that this conservative power can only be successfully exercised 
when the original irritating causes are removed, when the addi- 
tional irritating cause of medicmal meddling with the viscera is 
avoided, and when the viscera, at rest from excessive .stimulation, 
and called upon to enact only just so much of their functions as 
is necessary for the maintenance of the organism, accumulate 
in time sufficient vital energy to make the final, the critical efibrt 
Ibr their own preservation. 

Now, this natural efibrt, this self.preservative process, is pre- 
cisely imitated and aided by the rules and appliances of the 
water cure : imitated, inasmuch as, observing what is the natural 
crisis of each disorder, the means are applied which tend to the 
production of it ; and aided, inasmuch as, in consequence of the 
artistical and strict removal of exciting causes, by which tbA 
My Is placed in thi best coadilion \o aid VXasM^ ^\A vol 
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tjuence of the additional lone giveii to tlie frame generally, 
the derivation made from the diseased organs by the details of 
the water treatment, by which the eiruria of the body arc seconded, 
the time necessary lor the production of the natural favoraUe 
tarminBlion is oonsidernbly redueed- All tlii 
iher develojimeut in these pages. It is mentioned here, 
it is impossible for one wlio knows the agency of the water 
ment, to avoid allusion to the complete parallel between the waya 
taken by nature, and the means included in that plan of treat- 
oient whenever the subject of the natural and favoral>l< 
tiBlions of chroniu disease is brought forward. 

Other favorable lerminations of chronic disease ar 
noted, which are, or appear to be, independent of any iransfer 
the external surface. Internal ulcerations are known, 
occasions, to have healed. Thus, the inspection after 
Ihe stomachs of individuals who bad sneered long from dyspe] 
has exhibited in the mucous lining of that organ marks of h( 
ing after ulceration ; but it does not appear that any notable ame. 
lioratioa of the dyspeptic symptoms atlended it, and it may be 
quoliTd rather to establish the possibility of the healing of inter- 
nal ulcerative indammatton, the tendency of which is mostly 
mortal, than for any practical application that can be made of it. 
We can only give a wide conjecture, during life, that such a 
saving process is going on ; and, if we knew, it would only alter 
our prognostication of the result of the malndy — not help us ia 
the treatment of it. 

The same applies to tubercular ulcerations of the lungs, traces 
of the healing of which, al some long period before, have been 
discovered after death, T'liese ore the only instances of pulmo. 
nary consuijipliun being cured, — cured by nature, for the physia 
cian was not even aware of what is going on in these cases. It 
ia, therefore, impossible to say under what circumstances thia 
favorable event of a deadly malady took place ; but il should be 
stated, that the ulcerated cavity in all the cases on record must 
have been very small, judging from the mark of the cicatrix left 
behind — in no instance larger than a horse-bean. Scant ground 
this on which to build a hope in so invariably destructive ■ 
disease ! 

There is one organ, the liver, which occasionally rids itself of 
chronic disorder without transference of irritation to other or 
gNis ; and it does so by the simple outpouring of 
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non, tne bile. This is shown in the improved character of the 
evacuations from the bowels, which come to contain more bile 
than heretofore — of the urine, which now contains less— of the 
skin, which, from yellow, becomes clear — of the taste, which 
ceases to be pervaded by bitter, &c. ; and all this without any 
diarrhcBa or sweating that could call attention. The organ would 
seem to have accumulated sufRcient ganglionic vigor to recom- 
mence the due performance of its function. The circumstances 
which bring tbts about will be given when speaking of the chronic 
maladies of the liver. Meantime, it may be mentioned that the 
morbid condition which can be obliterated by this process, inde- 
pendent of all critical transfer, is, as might readily be supposed, 
of no very intense or long persistent character. 

This terminates what is necessary to be said on the subjects 
included in this chapter. These subjects — the causes, progress, 
and terminations of chronic disease — might be made to occupy 
the entire of such a volume as this ; but besides that, in such 
case, much verbosity would be perpetrated, the treatment of a 
subject generally, calls only for the enunciation of points of simi- 
larity, leaving the points of divergence to appear in treating the 
different parts of the subject individually. The general facts of 
chronic disease have been here announced without any attempt 
at extension, which, after all, might only have rendered the 
matter more obscure by complicating the manner; whereas, as 
they stand, they will be found, I believe, sufficiently intelligible. 
Besides which, the pretensions of this volume altogether are only 
those of an elementary, not of a systematic treatise. Yet is the 
subject of chronic disease well worthy of the latter ; and it is ta 
be hoped that a writer worthy of the subject may be found. 
The outlines, at least, will be found in the preceding pages. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DISEASES OF THE PRIMARY NUtRlTIVE ORGANa 

lleasons for placing the digestive or primary nutritive organs in the fint 
place for consideration — Basis of arrangement for diseases of other or- 
gans — Mucous and nervous indigestion — Fallacy of old definitions- 
Effects treated as causes — Rationale of symptoms — Sinking, fulness, 
gnawing, and spasm of stomach— Flatulence — Excessive and deficient 
appetite — The throat, tongue, gums, and teeth, in dyspepsia— Symptoms 
in eyes and ears — Symptoms indicative of morbid sympathy with brain 
and spinal cord — Comparative results of mucous and nervous dyspepsia- 
Rationale of treatment— Cases in illustration. 

Thb general development of the subject of chronic disease given 
in the antecedent chapters afibrds a sufficient reason for the ar- 
rangement of the individual diseases which it is my purpose to 
make. We have seen how disease commences, in the great ma- 
jority of instances, in the central organs of life— the digestive or 
gans ; and how, when it commences elsewhere, its- chronic cha- 
racter is determined by the implication of the digestive organs. 
No pathological fact is better established ; and it would suffice to 
place their maladies in the first order for examination and eluci- 
dation. But physiological* considerations also strengthen their 
claim. Dependent as the entire organism is for its functions on 
the due supply of blood, as regards quality and (\uantvt^>\.V\^^> 
gestive organs, in which the primary e\aVx>t^\^v[!k o\ ^%x\v>^^ 
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efiected, necessarily inllluence the very first condition of vitality 
in all other organs. If tlie condition of the stomach be such as to 
preclude the digestion of food, or to produce a bad digestion of it, 
either no blood at all is formed, or blood of a bad kind, unfit for 
the purposes of nutrition, and the organs of the whole body lan- 
guish, or are diseased in their nutrition. In this manner they gc 
far to regulate the nutrition oi the rest of the body ; and as the 
pabulum for nutrition is first made in them, they claim the appel- 
lation of " primary nutritivp organs." 

Further, the digestive organs influence the other parts of the 
body by the fact that in and about them is the central portion of 
that ganglionic system of nerves whose office it is to regulate the 
distribution of blood in, and therefore the mode of nutrition of, 
each organ, however near or distant. By virtue of this system, 
not only do organic sensations proceed from the stomach to the 
remotest portion of a limb, but the nutritive activity of this last is 
conveyed to and recognized by the stomach. When the stomach 
has been for a long time without food, the feet become cold — in 
other words, the circulation of blood in them is diminished, and 
the heat, given out from the blood, also diminished — an organic 
sensation has proceeded from the stomach to the foot. When in 
such a state the limbs are exercised in walking, dtc, the want of 
sufficient nutritive liquid in the limbs so in action is announced 
to the stomach by an organic sensation transmitted to it by the 
ganglionic nerves, and the result of which is to beget fiunger in 
the stomach in order to urge the formation of more blood. And 
so of every organ of the economy. So that whether the digestive 
organs be looked upon as the primary laboratory of the blood 
which is to nourish the whole frame, or as the centre of the sys- 
tem of nerves which is to regulate that nutrition, we behold in 
them the starting and converging point of all healthy, as of all 
diseased life, in the various viscera, limbs, and covering of the 
body. 

On these grounds I propose to speak, in the first place, of the 
chronic diseases of the upper organs of digestion. In the preceding 
chapters, the extension of disease thence to other parts is dwelt 
upon and explained. The arrangement of this part will proceed 
partly on the facts of that extension j^and partly on the physiolo- 
gical processes of nutrition ; and doing this, I shall speak, in the 
next place, of the maladies attached to the heart and lungs, 
Ihose being the organs which come next in the great process o^ 
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nutrition, and towards which the extension of digestive disordei 
IS first and most frequently made. After these will come the 
chronic diseases of the chest ; then those of the nervous system ; 
afterwards, the extension to the limbs, as shown in goui^ rheuma. 
tism, and simple inflammalion of the joints; next those of the lower 
organs of digestion, the colon and rectum; and, finally, the exten- 
sion to the outer mucous membrane of the body, as shown in skin 
diseases. 

I have no intention, however, of entering upon all the diseases 
incidental to the organs above enumerated, but only such as have 
fallen under my observation, and been treated by the appliances 
of the water cure. But as each disease comes to be treated of, I 
shall first give a history and explanation of its symptoms, so as tt 
render the application of the remedial means, subsequently de- 
tailed, intelligible to all readers. One great object, in my view 
is to afibrd such readers a truthful and rational exposition o 
the chronic maladies that are most commonly met with in civil 
ized society, and, by that means, to enlighten them as to the mode 
of preventing as well as curing them, by natural rather than mc 
dicinal means, though not as to the mode of being their own ph^ 
sician. This, I apprehend, will be done by exhibiting the origin, 
tracing the progress, and giving an explanation of the phenomena 
of each disease under notice ; to which will be appended one or 
two cases in point, as practical examples of the previous general 
history and exposition. This will form the subject matter of the 
present part. The third and last part will come in aid of it, in 
the aim of prevention as well as cure, not by mere enumeration 
of the processes of the water treatment, but by showing how the 
employment of them, at an early period, eradicates the predomi- 
nant mischief speedily*, and, what is almb^t of more consequence, 
tends to the generation of habits and tastes that are altogether 
alien to the recurrence of the causes which originally produced 
the disease. For the water cure differs from other modes of 
treatment, by its much greater stringency regarding the with- 
drawal of causes, and by its strict reduction of habits of life to 
the simple natural standard, which both leaves the system free to 
relieve itself from the disease that weighs upon it, and rids it of 
the slavery of artificial excitants under which it groaned. 

The first diseases of the primary nutritive organs which oorae 
k> be mentioned, are — 
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M ftOOOVB AND NEKVnUS [NDIOSSTIOM. 

§ 1. Mttcom awl Nereou* Indigettion. 

Uluier the generic name of Dyspepsia, ihesc two ferms of indL 
gestion are very commonly spoken of and practically trealei]. 
Yet there are well marked pathological disiincliona lielwecn 
theni ; they demand diflerent Ireatmenl, and ihcy lead to diiferent 
results. This 1 shall he able to show,- but 1 would debire first 
of all to dissipate some vulvar errors that obtain regarding this 
wide-spread plague of civilisittion — dyspf-psia, 

A man with Citllkn's definition of indigestion in his head — 
"loss of appetite, nausea, acidity, flatulence, &c." — is firmly 
convinced that he has to treat everyone of these symptoms; and 
he does so treat them, giving a separate remedy for each— bitlera 
for the appetite, effervescing draughts for the nausea, soda for the 
acidity, ginger for the wind, and so forth. In his mind the ag- 
gregate of these symptoms makes an entity which he calls dys. 
pepsia, a sort of being which he is to- annihilate with varied 
weapons. This is one error: it h held by many medical men, 
ftnd cherished by very many patients, who admire the complex 
medication to which il leads. 

As a kind of pendant to this, is the error of fixing on one symp- 
tom, and calling it the cause of the disease — ihe old error of 
short-coming knowledge, of taking the effect for the cause. One 
nays the flatulence causes his disease, another the nausea, a third 
the acidity, and so forth. Thia leads lo (he lay treatment with all 
manner of alcoholic, peppery, and cordial stimulants, alkalies, 
magnesia, &c. 

In some forms of dyspepsia there is loss of appetite and losa 
of alacrity of limb. The one is attributed lo " wajit of tone" in 
the stomach, which is txiie as regards the capillary blood-vessels, 
as 1 have shown, but erroneous in the sense in which it is said — 
namely, as denoting a necessity for Ionic stimulation. The othei 
is attributed to debility, and upon this error is built the necessity 
fur high feeding. 

In another form of dyspepsia the appetite is excessive — far ex 
ceeds the digestion. Yet this, too, is looked upon as a reason lor 
hecatombs of food ; and, as the limbs become less powerful un- 
der this diet, the erroneous conclusion is arrived at that enough 
has not been eaten ! 

Lastly, there is the error of mistaking fat for flesh, and vijlui 

■rigor. A fat red-faced dyspeptic, suffering torments « 
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his face belies, but with which that face is, as I shall show, olooelj 
connected, is generally much pitied by friends when the redness 
and bulk diminish, though it is often accompanied by diminution 
of suffering ; so that just when nature is curing his malady, she 
is marred by the recommendation of anxious people to " take 
something to get up his looks again" — ^that something " getting 
up" the old irritation also. 

These erroneous notions are sad drawbacks to the successful 
treatment of indigestion. The prejudices which they represent, 
if opposed by the medical attendant, are too strong not to throw 
disorder into the nervous .System. The patient fidgets about the 
'' acidity" or the ** flatulence," because his old remedies for them 
are withdrawn ; and this fidgeting induces nervous unsettlement 
and increased stomachal sensitiveness. And if not opposed, or 
if seconded by the attendant, the same result comes more speedi- ' 
ly and n[K)re intensely. The only remedy for this state of things 
b to describe to the patient, as clearly as may be, the essential 
nature of his disease ; to show him how these various symptoms 
which he mistakes for cc>. ses, spring from that essential nature ; 
and thus to draw the ground from under his prejudices, and pre- 
pare him for rational instead of empirical treatment. Let us 
proceed to do this. 

Reverting to the first part of this work, it will be found that acute 
disease always precedes chronic disease (page 2) ; and that the 
great characteristic of acute disease in a part is an excess and con- 
gestion of blood (page 6) ; that chronic disease is an extension m 
degree of the aciite (page 13) ; and that in both, but in different 
degrees, there is a loss of organic sympathy between the blood* 
vessels and their contained blood, leading to an imperfect vital 
chemistry, and consequent bad nutrition and secretion (page 14). 

Now, what is called chronic dyspepsia means, when reduced to 
its essence, a chronic excess and congestion of blood in the nutri- 
tive blood-vessels of the mucous membrane of the stomach, or of 
the ganglionic nerves that surround and supply the stomach. 
The effect of this congestion is to interfere with the quality of 
the blood, and its organic sympathy with the vessels which con. 
tain it. As all secretions are derived from the blood, we might 
expect that they would not be of a proper kind when proceeding 
from blood so circumstanced. Accordingly, instead of the ordi- 
nary insipid mucus, there is at one time acid mucus poured oul^ 
forming the acidily so mui:h talked about >a^ ^-^^^^^as^.. "wcA 
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which, aa the memb'aue which secrelen ihe spittle is a contini 
tion of thai which lines the stomai^h, is also experienced 
mouth. At another time the power of the ganglio 
the vessels of the gastric mucous membraoe is so irregularly 
ercised, that, inaiead of mucua, ihe elements of mucua, in 
shape of gases, ure poured out from the blood, and the 
dreaded _/iafu^nc« is producfd, 

Now, suppose a quantity of this acid, or volumes of thi 
secreted in a stomach lined with mucous membrane, on the outer 
side of which is a thin layer of muscular, moving fibres, whose 
office, in health, is to contract and move the food about in the 
stomach. The acid and the air, being unnatural matters, bring 
these muscular fibres into an unnatural state of contraction, and 
ipamtodic contraction of it lakes place ; according to the degree 
' and exact locality of which is the sensation produced. If the 
middle part of the stomach is the seal of spasmodic contraction 
(sa usually happens in acidity), there is a sense of dragging txt 
gmaeitig at the pit of the stomach, or a jiain in the breatt' 
above the pit of the stomach. If the great sac or left end of 
stomach contracts morbidly, it drags upon tlie passage from 
stomach to the throat, and the sensation called hearlAui 
TJenced — a mixed sense of acute pain at the pit of the stomaoh 
and drawing in the throat, and occurring mostly when wind is 
present. Sometimes These pains are sufficiently acute to be feL 
completely through to the back, between the shoulder blades, 

The spasmodic contraction of the stomach thus produced har 
various degrees. One of these causes the sensation of hunger 
Natural hunger is nothing more than a greater than usual con. 
tractile movement of the empty stomach, a sort of slight cramp, 
which is relieved when the hollow muscle, the stomach, has some- 
thing to contract upon. For this purpose anything will do, from 
water to pebble stones. In confirmation of this view of the phy- 
siology of hunger, it is found that pressure on the pit of the sto. 
mach, with the hand or a bandage, suspends the sensalion by 
allaying the crampish movement, just as pressure on the calf of 
the leg subdues the cramp there- Also, it is known that smoking 
tobacco or swallowing opiates, or any other antispasmodic reme. 
dies, suspends hunger. Instinct, too, leads many hybernatijig 
animals to swallow rosin and other indigestible matters previous 
to entering on their long torpor, which might otherwise be dU. 
lurhed by the spasmodic cravings of an emptj, hungry slomi "~ 
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Well, then, we have a dyspeptic, irritable stomach, containing a 
mass of undigested food, or a quantity of acrid, irritating mucus, 
or a large volume of wind, or all three together ; any one of 
these may suffice to violently irritate the muscular coat of the 
stomach, and produce the amount of spasmodic contraction which 
corresponds to the sensation of hunger. Hence it is that dyspep- 
tics so often have craving for food immediately after a large meal 
of it, and at the time when it remains untouched by the digestive 
office of the stomach. Hence it is that immense appetite is so 
often a symptom of the most intense dyspepsia. But reference 
must be ever had to the antecedent cause of the acid or wind, and 
the spasm they induce ; and that cause is inflammatory conges, 
tion of the mucous membrane, or of the nerves of the stomach. 
The want of this is the foundation of all the gross errors that 
distinguish the ordinary treatment of indigestion* A stimulating 
antispasmodic gives the whole stomach the temporary power of 
getting rid of wind, or a dose of soda neutralizes the acid, which 
then ceases to irritate, and the gnawing, dragging, or hunger, dis- 
appear. Not so the cause of them, which these remedies have 
rather exasperated ; as is shown in the fact that the doses have 
to be repeated more and more frequently, until soda is taken in 
every beverage, and sal volatile, ginger tea, or pepper lozenges, 
at every hour of the day. 

Anojther and greater degree of spasmodic contraction of the 
stomach causes the sensation of nausea ; and this degree calling 
the surrounding muscles of the belly and chest by sympathy into 
a similar state, the act of vomiting is produced. But between 
that and nausea there is the partial contraction, which suffices to 
throw some food, sometimes insipid, sometimes acrid, back into 
the mouth, constituting the eructations that form one of the great 
distresses of dyspeptics. Hiccup is when the spasm is about the 
upper orifice of the stomach, where the gullet expands into that 
organ ; it then involves the midriff, and that powerful muscle aids 
in the violent convulsion that marks the act. 

Lastly, there is the actual spasm of the stomach, where every 
muscular fibre of it is in the most intense state ot contraction, 
precluding the exit of anything whatever, solid, liquid, or aeri- 
form, from its cavity, and inducing the most alarming sympa- 
thies in the organs of the chest, and in the brain. It is most apt 
to ocC/Ur in gouty persons ; but others are liable to it. 

But sometimes the congestion of the nerves of the stomAA^ A» 



so great as to oppress iheir funciion, to prevent ihem from _ 

tng to llie muscular coal of the stomach the due coDtractils 
energy. In this case there is loss of appetite. Between this 
and that which causes craving, there is the 
between the condition of the brain which 
id that which is accompanied by stupor; in 
an excess of blood, enough to produce excess 
in the latter lliere is a greater exce; 
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Thirst is an occasional symptom of indigestic 
' irritation of the stomach is greater than usual, it •■ 
lant to the blood-vessels of the membrane which 
causes them to contract, and thi 
membrane, which becomes dry. That such is the fact is shown 
by another fact, .namely, that washing the mouth, or gargling the 
throat with cold water, will relieve the thirst. It is a more eon- 
tirtued symptom of mucous, than of nervous dyspepsia ; but when 
it occurs in the latter, it is much more intense and pressing 

With the deranged ganglionic power, deranged secretioD 
place, as we have seen in the siomach itself But the 
holds with regard to the membrane which lines the fauces, 
mouth, the tongue, and the eyelids : for it is a continuation oi 
same which lines (he siomach. Accordingly, we find in dys 
sia, either drficiertt or diseased ajtillie, very frequently thicTi 
tenacious, less frequently thin and acrid — the former in mucoi 
the latter in nervous indigestion. The spittle also tastes 
bitter, metallic, sweet, mawkish, &c. ; which no doubt is < 
in part to the disordered sensation of the nerves of taste, ai 
partly to the morbid secretion. Further, the vapor from tl 
membrane of the throat and jaws is more or less fcetid, 
a tainted breath ; though this symptom is oflen wanting, 
like reason, namely, the congestion of the membrane in questic 
dyspepl.ct- a.'e much liable to sore-throat, both relaxed and 
flammatory, from variations of weather. 

Following the membrane from the throat forwards, it ooi 
the tongue, — the well- used indicator for the doctor. Togo 
details on this point would he tiresome, and 1 shall content 
self, and the reader too, probably, by slating the general re( 
of ray experience of the tongue as a symptom in chronic 
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1. When the tongue is not much, or not at all increased in 
redness or volume, but has a thickish, wnity-brown fur upon it, 
without any great amount of dryness, we may infer that the 
stomach irritation is of the mucous membrane, and not of an in- 
tense nor ancient character. 

2. When the fur in question is slimy, and the tip and sides cff 
the tongue that are' uncovered by it present a vivid redness, the 
dyspepsia is of the mucous kind, is intense in character, and is 
of longer duration. 

3. If, with this last appearance, the fur be yellowish, though 
more dry, the liver and duodenum are involved in the dyspeptic 
disorder. 

4. Wheii the tongue is clean, but vividly red, with the pa- 
pillse at the tip elevated, and of the ordinary moisture, a recent 
nervous dyspepsia inay be predicated. 

5. When this red tongue is dry and glazed, a more intense 
degree of the same dyspepsia exists. 

6. When the very red tongue has a slight degree of whitish fur, 
and is enlarged in volume, it bespeaks a very intense nervous 
dyspepsia, sufficient ^o involve the brain, which, in such case, is 
congested.* 

7. The most intense degree of nervous dyspepsia, however, 
shows a considerably enlarged tongue, the face of which is split 
into furrows in all directions, so deep sometimes as to give the 
appearance of several small tongues just holding together by 
their edges. 

8. When nervous and mucous irritation are both intense, and 
have endured for a long time, the tongue is red at the tip and 
sides, covered in the centre with a very thin, white, shining mu- 
cous coat, and is enlarged. This sihery tongue (literally, not 
figuratively) denotes a great amount of long-standing dyspeptic 
irritation to be eradicated. It is a common tongue with hypo- 
chondriacs,^ especially such as have undergone courses of mer- 
cury, and is always connected with morbid action of the brain. 



This enlargement of the tongue is so strictly connected with stomach 
irritation that the tongue will sometimes swell after each meal, and de- 
crease when digestion is over ; in coincidence with the excitement or rest 
of the digestive organs. Moreover, a process of the water cure will cause 
a contractior. of the tongue for the time, by decreasing the stomach irri- 
tation. A medical gentleman no^^ under my care has reiawtVLftdL Vsi^ 
llMMe fbcts, and reported them to me. 

5 
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Other peculiBrities of the tongue are its indetUatifm at the m 
which implies \\^augmenled vo/uiuf, aiiiJ pressur<t agaiiiiil ihe teeth'; 
and its Ire am/ottsttf Hi an proirosLoii, which usually rndioatesnervoua 
dyspepsia, [hat ha^ involved ihe Hpiiial curd. But of the aigns 
aUove-nienlioned, one of the moBt important is the incrpasod size 
of the ton|i;ue, which so often goes unnoticed. Yet have I seen 
cases of the most dislresaing indigestion, where llie thitskenitig of 
Ibe tongue waa Ihe only slgi* it afibrded, being in colnr, moisture, 
«nd clfeanneBS, perfect ; and, what is more curious, in ihese cases 
the dyspepsia diminished with the diminution of the tongue, 
which, however, became furred and rather clammy, seeming to 
show that this kiter ktod of tongue is that of a minor degree of 
stomach irritation. It is too much the custom to look lor fur of 
the tongue as the only sign of chronic diseased difieslion ; whereB« 
it is the accom^ian intent of the least tedious and intractable Ibrma 
of it; your silvery, or your clean, red, swollen tongue, is far 
more difficult to manage than the ordinary foul " wash .leather" 
tongue. 

The gums and teeth afford signs of dyspepsia ; the same mucous 
membrane which covers the tongue, and lines (he slomach, passing 
over the gums, dipping down the sides of Ihe teeth, and sending a 
pulpy prolongation by Ihe root of each tooth into its centre. This 
arrangement renders ii sufficiently easy to explain the redness, 
sweUing, tendenwsf, sponginess, bleeding, and fat/or of the gums ; 
symptoms which nlteiid, in great or small array, most forms of 
indigestion, especially of the nnucous character. In nervous dlS- 
pepsia, the guma often lose their nutrition, and shrink from the 
teeth, leaving their roots hare. Neither is it difficult to com- 
prehend how, with such a prolongation of the mucous membrane, 
aching, decay, and discoloration of the teeth occur in dyspepsia. 
Besides this, Ihe nerve which passes directly from the brain to 
the stomach sends branches, as it goes down the throat, to Ihe 
jaws, which branches give out a twig of nerve to each tooth.' Ii 
is easy to see how a draught of water, diluting some acid liquid, 
or allaying some exasperated inflammabry action in the stomach, 
may almost immediately soothe "a raging tooth," in which no 
trace of decay could he found to account for the pain. Many a 
noble grinder has been extracted, when the more pleasant opera- 
tion of swallowing some iced water would have allowed it lo re- 
maui in the jaw. and do good serrice for years lo come. 

At the point where Ihe inner mucous membrane ceases, and iha 
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outer mucous membrane or skin commence! — at the lips,- -ihera 
is, frequently, accumulation of blood in the spongy tissue which 
constitutes them. This fiery red, spongy lip occurs in recent 
mucous disease, or in nervous dyspepsia, at any stage : it goes 
with the red and spongy gums. Sometimes its covering membrane 
partakes of the nature of skin, and throws off mucus, which coagu- 
lates in the air, and forms dry flakes on the lips. But when dys- 
pepsia has been of very long standing, and has invaded the struc- 
ture of the duodenum or liver, we have the lips at first marbled 
red and white, and as the disease advances, the white predominates, 
the lips, the lower one especially, becoming blanched, waxy, and 
hard. This is the old drunkard's lip, and bespeaks irremediable 
mischief. 

Proceeding from the back of the throat to the nostrils, and 
thence, hy the passage for the tears, to the eyes, the mucous 
membrane lines the eyelids, and covers the eyeballs to the extent 
of the portion called "the white of the eye." Hence the bleared^ 
sitfiused eyes of many dyspeptics ; the gorged, thickened, and 
internally red, and externally dark eyelids ; the inflamed glands 
at the roots of the eyelashes, accompanied by deficient or thick 
gummy secretion there. And as these two surfaces — the inner 
eyelid and white of the eye — work upon •each other, the result of 
their congested state is painful action, producing flow of tears, the 
whole going by the name of " weak eyes,^* a symptom of very 
common occurrence in chronic indigestion. 

Itching of the nostrils, dryness, or, on the other hand, excessive 
distillation from them, irregular sen^e of smell, all which take 
place in dyspepsia, are accounted for by the extension of the gas- 
tric mucous membrane to the nostrils. When the membrane is 
gorged and thickened, the nerves of smell spread over it are 
oppressed in their function, and deficient sense of smell is a dys- 
peptic symptom. The same connection of membrane renders 
dyspeptics very liable to take cold in the head, that is, to have 
the lining of the nostrils gorged with blood, as the secondary con- 
sequence of external cold. 

Running up from the back of the throat to the Eustachian tube^ 
which is the avenue thence to the inner ear, the mucous mem- 
brane here also is liable to variations with that of the stomach. 
[t may become dry, and then there is burning pain, and acute 
sense of hearing ; or it may become gorged with blood, swelled, 
aad^ JBtopping up the passage, produce one species c^^ dAa^x^i^^ 
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irregularity of hearing ia a symptotn very often camplaiDed 
dyspeptic patients. 

Finally, the gastric mucous membrane passes over the spongy 
bones at the back of the nostrils, and reaches and 11 
apace which separates the two plates of the bones nf ihe foreheao 
— the frotdal sinus. This is Uie seat of aide headache, and of 
biUous headache, as irritation of ihe membrane of the stomach 
itself, or of its extension to the liver, prevails. 

So far, it wilJ be perceived, the symploma of dyspepsia arc 
explicable by (he continuation of the inner surface of the stomach. 
But, in thus tracing them by continuity of membrane, il should 
never, for an instant, be forgotten, thai the sympathies, healthy 
as well as morbid, between the different portions of that mem- 
brane, are due to the similar nutrition of tliem all under the direc- 
tion of ibe ganglionic nervous system. It is the nerves of thU 
system which should be ever present to the mental eye of the 
practitioner when he beholds, in the various signs 1 have detailed, 
evidences of chronic dyspeptic disorder. Failing in this, he falls 
into the worst errors of ontology, treating names instead of states 
of action, and putting aside as non-existent the organic sensitive. 
nesH of the most sensitive membrane of the body, — the mucous 
membrane of the digestive organs. We know not of such mem- 
brane without myriads of nerves of organic life entering into its 
intimate texture, and regulating all its vital actions. Not a tear 
distils from the eye, nor a drop of the wonderful gastric juice from 
the lining of the stomach, save at the urgency of the ganglionic 
nerves which supply the membrane of either organ. 

Whilst morbid phenomena are proceeding in the extended 
membrane of the dyspeptic stomach, other symptoms, having no 
dependence on such extension, are pressing. Such are the signa 
that are exhibited by the brain and spinal cord, and are called 
the rurvous, or the brain aympioms of cUrouic indigestion. It were 
vain to attempt the enumeration of all these signs, including, aa 
they do, every possible variety of sensation and diseased thought; 
and there is scarcely one, however extravagant, which some dys- 
peptic or other has not experienced, paitu, shooting, burning, 
cutting, drawing, lacerating, ^c. ; wnsahons of cold, heal, ful- 
ness, emptiness, creeping, itching, gugta of wind, opening and 
shutting, gnawing, roughness, irenibling, &c. ; ihoughU, de, 
pressed, impatient, suspicious, seljis!i ; the mind indolent, vivid 
W the last degree, perverted, or, on the other hand, with excCW 
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of natural tendencies ; the volition powerless, or, again, great to 
the point of constant restlessness. Such are a few of the pheno- 
mena which show that the irritation of the digestive organs has 
disordered the nutrition of the cerebral organs. But how diverse 
loever they may be, they are all reducible, in their point of origin, 
to three positions — viz., the spinal cord, the grey matter of thfi 
brain, and the white matter of the brain. 

As the spinal cord is the seat of the exercise of the will, all the 
dyspeptic signs involving that mental function are referable to 
morbid circulation and nutrition there. Irritations proceeding 
from the stomach to the cord .alter its healthy action ; the nerves 
which it sends out to the muscles of the body cease to receive 
steady energy from it; and thus, both in their sensations and in 
their power in setting the muscles into action, tliey are disordered. 
Hence the tremhUng of various parts which the will cannot com- 
mand ;* the spasmodic and convuUive movements of a limb, or part 
of a limb ; the occasional and temporary palsy and numbness of a 
limb, denoting irritation to the amount of pressure on the cord ; 
and hence, too, the cramps, shooting, and other pains, cold and hoi 
feeUngs, &c. And all of these may be confined to a small part 
of the trunk or of the limbs, to a single joint, for instance, because 
only a small part of the spinal cord, whence nerves are given out 
which go to the joint, is involved in the irritative sympathy origi. 
nally proceeding from the dyspeptic stomach. The long list of 
hysterical, symptoms, so often attendant on chronic indigestion, is 
more especially traceable to this morbid sympathy between the 
stomach and spinal cord ; the startings, shudderin^s, uncontrolla- 
ble laughter or weeping, being indications of the lost controlling 
power of the spinal nerves. A like sympathy between the stomach 
and spinal cord is the means of inducing the malady called 
asthma, and other forms of difficult breathing ; as also stomach 
cough, of the latter of which I shall treat more fully under the 
head of disorders of the respiratory organs. Meanwhile, as re- 
gards the signs dependent on the sympathetic irritation of the 

^ That trembling depends on diminished power in the seat of the will, 
and cannot be resisted, these admonitory lines of Horace to Quint us would 
imply : 

<* Neu, si te populus sanum recteque valentem, 
Dictitet, occultam febrem sub tern pus edendi 
D Mm tUes, donee manihtu tremor ineidat unetis.** 
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qiltlC; It may be remarked how little is this sympathy recogni 
*nd how oflen an.' Ihe spines of dyspepiios blistered, leeched, 
stretched, laid for months or years on inclined plaoes, &c., under 
the plea of tpmal cirmplaint, when a liille more observation 
physiological deduction would have spared the spine, and 
covered a stomach at the bottom of all thu mischief! 

It should be mentioned that these disordered spinal phei 
are most commonly connected with nervous dyspepsia. 

The grey matter of the brain is the outer iayer of that 
and the physical agent of the mind. In nervous indigestio 
bid sympathy is prop^ated to it, and morbid nutrition induced 
jl, and the mind thus has an unfit organ to work withal. The 
consequence is a series of mental feebleness and ci 
that form a large portion of the misery of the dyspeptic. The 
impatience, irascibility, caprice, anxiety about trifles, and about 
self, suspicions, groundless fears, and similar marks of morbidly 
vivid mental action, are things for which the patient deserves 
pity, scarcely blame, for he knows their existence, and feels the 
torment of their mastery over him. That dominion may inofease 
until moral or inlelleclual insanily is establislied — a result not un. 
frequent, when, misled by the clean tongue of nervous dyspef 
to which insanity of this kind belong!^, the practitioner has 
debility in his head, and prescribes stimulation as 
Such cases people the lunatic asylums. 

But when the white matter of the brain is principally aSected 
by morbid sympathy with the stomach, we have, for the most 
part, mental phenomena indicating oppreasum of the mind's phy. 
Hical requisite. There is slowness of perception, thought, and 
action; everything is troublesome or impossible; attention flags ; 
reading and talking are alike irksome ; reverie takes possesaion 
of the patient, und somnolence oflen steals on him. Besides 
these mental symptoms, there is more or less giddiness, confu. 
sion, sense of weakness of the brain, espanding sensation of the 
skull, numbness of the scalp, intense aching, or simply malaise 
of the whole head. The external senses also suffer; humming 
and other noises pervade the enr, and deafness invades it; the 
vision is disturbed by black spots, dark crape, steaming vapors, 
sparks and (inshes of i-ed ; the taste is obliterated, or is pervaded 
by acid, saline, mawkish, putrid, or .nelallic savors; and the 
ime//, ihougli the least linliie to distortion, is sometimes crossed 
by disagreeable, and occasionally agreeable, effluvia, which 
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not exist in the atmosphere. These perversions of the external 
senses are rather referable to the disorder of the spinal cord, 
whence the nerves of those senses arise, than to the brain itself. 
But besides that they arise from the cord within the skull, the 
congested state of the brain suffices to explain the deterioration 
both of the sensual and mental operations. For when, in conse- 
quence of long continued irritation from the stomach, the brain 
becomes the recipient and the retainer of an undue quantity of 
blood, its distended blood-vessels press upon all the nervous mat- 
ter contained within the skull, white, grey, and spinal, and in 
this manner interfere with the activity of each and all. Pressing 
upwards and laterally, the distension affects the grey matter, the 
physical organ of the mind's activity ; hence the slowness of 
perception and thought. Pressing on the mass of white matter 
itself, and downwards, upon the upper portion of the spinal cord, 
whence the nerves of the senses originate, the deficient volition, 
the irresolution, and the perverted or deficient external senses, 
are readily accounted for. And such pressure may go on to 
apoplectic suspension of all the faculties, sennific, perceptive, 
thinking, and moving, or tell only on some one, causing deficient 
memory on particular subjects, palsy of some particular limb or 
set of muscles, or annihilation of some sense, as of vision in 
amaurosis. 

Fulness of the white portion of the brain may be either of a 
character to induce sudden ajpo^hciic seizure, or gradually to sap 
the integrity of the functions, and cause slowly-coming imbecility 
and palsy. The different conditions of circulation in the head, 
leading to such terminations, will be stated when speaking of 
these two maladies. Meantime it should be mentioned that mu- 
cous indigestion is the most commc i originator of the fulness in 
question. 

In speaking of these nervous phenomena of chronic indigestion, 
and of their production from disordered circulation of blood 
in the great centres of the animal nervous system, we are never 
to forget, that such circulation is carried on under the control of 
the ganglionic nervous matter distributed in those centres. The 
brain, in fact, may be regarded as one large ganglion. The 
most minute change in the sensific, motific, or mental acts, is ac- 
con)panied by a corresponding change in the circulation, and 
therefore in the ganglionic influence Looking back to the start 
ing |*oint of the whole of the symptoms, the d\%%a^N^ Q»\^j6XiS^ ^^ga. 
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^st centre of tbe influence alluded to, we cannot Tail to 
the importance of keeping in view the physiological fact to which 
1 have called alleiition. It has ihe strongest bearing on the treat, 
ment, since, in the regulation of tl.u mental and hodtly t^xercise. 
we are reminded of the mode of connection beii 
jrhich is to perform it, and the stomach, which i» to iteenly 
what goes on in the brain. Moreover, this feeling 
one ; it is one dependent on the organic, the gang! 
niiy of nerves between the two points, the stomach and brain ; il 
is one which may exist to Ihe degree of the moat intense disease 
without eliciting any'animal feeling wliatever, and which, there- 
fore, ia only explicable on ihe ground of tiie ganglionic connec- 
tion. Ulceration of the stomach may exist without an ammal 
sensation ; and not a pain, ache, or any other feeling, may pre. 
cede an apopl ctic seizure. 

The symptoms of chronic indigestion which refer to Ihe skin, 
are those denoting irregular and deficient circuluticHi in it. The 
KntatioM of the outer surface show this in the great suscepli. 
bility to cold, the incapability of reacting against the elements. 
Dyspeptics are always more or less " coddk*a," and that instinct- 
ively, for let a breath of 40° of Fahrenheit blow on the skin, the 
little blood that is in it leaves it, and the internal organs, already 
congested, receive it without the power of returning it ; and the 
oonsequtnce is, increased irritation of the spinal cord, and shiver. 
ing, and a feelin« of misery transmitted from the skin to the 
same point, and lo the brnin. \n this manner it is that cold so 
often begets intense headache in dyspeptics, and occas'onally even 
apoplectic pressure on the brain : winter is well known lo be the 
season for frequent apoplexies. Creepiitg tetualions, and those 
ofpnch'ng, are referable lo the same irregular circulation in the 
spinal cord and the skin, and in both it is induced by the tempo- 
rary increase of irritation of the digestive organs. Flushes of 
heat and of redness acknowledge the jame cause; the power of 
controlling the equilibrium of the circulation is partially lost by 
the disorder at the ganglionic centre, the stomach, and the blood 
is urged hither and thither, according lo the phase of irritation 
eiisting within. Most commonly, however, these flushes are in 
the face and head, those parts receiving niore blood in heal.h, 
dud aympathizing more directly in disease, than other parts, with 
the digestive apparatus. Stagnation of blood in spots 
takes place, and pimples then appear, chiefly in the fane 
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•nd for the reason given in the last sentence. Symptoms of thit 
Kind are most common in nervous dyspepsia. 

Yet these irregular distributions of blood on the surface are 
rude but laudable efforts of the internal organs to throw their 
disorder on the less important organ — the skin ; and as long as 
they continue, the patient may be said to have an amount of vU 
viUB in him sufficient to act upon in treatment. In such cases 
there always remains sufficient blood in the skin to invest it with 
some of the color, softness, and elasticity appertaining to life ; it 
looks like the covering of a living frame. But in many cases of 
chronic dyspepsia the internal mischief has existed so long, or 
has been of such a destructive character, that the skin has lost 
all its vitality, and is like, in appearance as well as in activity, a 
surface of parchment. It does not feel or look as if it were 
alive ; its reactive agency is suspended, and, except for cold, it 
has but little sensation ; there is very deficient circulation in it. 
At other times, the skin, though dirty-looking and without a shade 
of healthy hue, is nevertheless possessed of the elastic feel of 
life. This state is often present as the result of purging with 
vegetable aperients, colocynth, aloes, &c., and implies a vitiation, 
a deterioration of the blood, that deprives it of its healthy scarlet 
hue, and endues it with the unnatural shade of which the skin 
partakes, which is not so much deficient in blood as supplied with 
bad blood. A corroboration of this I have seen in many instan- 
ces where, in female patients, as the skin became more clear and 
ruddy, the periodical illness, which had been, in the outset, of a 
dark unhealthy color, passed into the vermilion, which speaks 
fer a more wholesome condition of the blood. This state of skin, 
therefore, is more to be relied upon than the dead condition last 
described, which is more ordinarily the result of great abuse of 
the nervous system in excesses of the passions, and of prepara- 
tions of mercury and iodine. For the rest, the irregular distri- 
bution of blood to the skin, as shown in heats, flushes, pimples, . 
eruptions, &c., is more frequent in the nervous form of dyspep. 
sia ; the deficiency of blood on the surface, as shown in the in- 
active, parchment skin, is more frequent in long continued 
mucous indigestion ; and as the muddy, yet lively skin, indica- 
tive of vitiated blood, is a sort of passage towards the dead skin^ 
80 is it to be found in certain phases of the nervous, as well as 
the mucous dyspepsia. 

la Ihi9 exposition of the symptoms whoB% ^^*gce\^^>AK2ia f^Tsis^ 

5* 
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aites indigestion, I have confined myself to such as may artos 

from disorder of the stomach and its nerves alone. Others there 
are which, though very often seen accompanying the above, are 
by no means essentials of dyspepsia ; I allude to disordered se- 
cretions of the liver, kidneys, and bowels, as also of the genital 
organs. Of these I shall have occasion to speak hereafler. But 
even of those which I have enumerated, let it be understood thai 
only a portion can be present in the same individual, according 
to constitutional predispositions, and the phase of stomach irrita- 
tion that obtains. In some the dyspepsia originates head symp- 
toms, in consequence of tlie large and active development of the 
nervous system ; in others of scrofulous habit and contracted 
chest, the stomach is the autlior of chronic inflammation of the 
air tubes, cough of various kinds, <fec. ; whilst in others, again, 
skin disease is the chief evidence of stomach disease. The same 
applies to the symptoms in the organ itself; they may be few or 
many, so far as the sensation is concerned, according to the or- 
ganic connection between it and the brain. But in diseased 
sensations, secretions, and movements, there is always a sufficient 
number of symptoms to determine the existence of indigestion, 
mucous or nervous. 

Which of these kinds of disorder it is, may be in a great mea- 
sure ascertained by reference to the above detail of signs, where 
I have marked the head under which each symptom comes. But 
it may be profitable to place the distinction in a more conceqtrat- 
ed form under the eye of the reader ; the rather as it has an 
important bearing on the treatment of each. 

Around and especially underneath the stomach there is a 
thickly-meshed network of nerves of organic life (see frofitispieee 
engraving), from which, after infinite subdivisions, myriads of 
twigs proceed into the substance of the stomach and endue its 
inner or mucous membrane with organic sensibility and secre- 
tonal power. Intertwined with this network are nerves from the 
spinal cord and brain, whose officers supposed to be the convey- 
ance of sympathy and aiumal sensation to and from those organs 
and the stomach : the quantity of these nerves of communication 
varies in individuals. Now, by nervous indigestion I mean those 
symptoms which indicate irritation of the nervous neftwork about 
the stomach ; and by mucous indigestion those which point at the 
lining membrane of the stomacli as the seat of the mischief. 
Such a distinction unquestionably exists and influences the treat 
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ment and the lesult ; but, as may be readily conceived, wher6 
in one case the roots of the nerves, in the other the extremities, 
are points of disorder, one ofttimes runs into the other, and each 
at all times more or less affects the other, the nervous irritation 
occasionally disordering the mucous surface, and the latter, when 
exasperated, involving the whole plexus of nerves, and by the 
junction exciting a most formidable species of dyspepsia. Such 
is the organic distinction ; the functional one will be best express- 
ed in the following parallel table. 



NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA, 

Occurs in persons of vivid nervous 
system ; large heads and active hab- 
its ; in women and youth. 

The result of mental shocks, tense 
condition of thought, excesses of the 

Cassions, mercury, iodine, opium, 
itter tonics, sal volatile, &c. Also 
follows on nervous fevers treated 
b.»dly, and on bloodletting. 

I43 its course is accompanied with 
more animal pain, spasms, eructa- 
tions, flatulence, sinking, gnawing, 
great and frequent, but often capri- 
cious appetite, distress after eating, 
slight thirst, bowels irregular, feces 
sometimes bilious, sometimes other- 
wise. 



MUCOUS DYSPEPSIA, 

Occurs in persons of slow animal 
sensations, medium heads, steady 
minds ; in middle age. 

The result of sedentary habits, study, 
excesses of diet, especially eatings 
saline purgatives, arsenic, and other 
mineral tonics. 



In its course begets scarcely any 
animal sensations, is accompanied 
by little flatulence, much rising of 
food, deficient appetite, great thirst, 
bowels torpid, evacuations white. 



The tongue generally red, clean, and 
swollen, or covered with a white, 
silvery mucus, the lips and ^ms red 
and swollen, eyelids red, skin flush- 
ed in places, subject to eruptions 
and pimples, flesh emaciated and 
wiry. 

Restlessness of mind and body, im- 
patience, irascibility, pain, and 
fiddipess, and weakness of head, 
'roduces atonic congestion of head 
and gradual palsy. Causes palpi- 
tation of heart, stomach cough, and 
even tubercular deposit in lungs. 
The liver only irregularly and for a 
time involved. Fulse generally 
^uick and sharp. 



Tongue flabby, covered with color- 
ed fur, red edges and points appear- 
ing at the sides and centre of it, lips 
marbled or like yellowish wax, eye- 
lids the same, skin like parchment, 
body turgid with unhealthy fat. 



Tendency to somnolency and inac- 
tivity of body, irresolution and de- 
pression of spirits ; dull pain with 
confusion of head. Produces apo- 
plectic seizure and sudden palsy. 
Excites but little morbid sympa- 
thies in the chest, but is generally 
allied with considerable disorder of 
the liver. Pulse generally dull- 
hard, and comparatively slow. 



These will suffice to mark the pathologicaV 4\ffeTfeii^ea\ifcVw^«^ 
the two ilates of dyspepsia ; although thet^ we c^«t \s««« 
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minute signs whicli malie the line of demarcntion still more 
nounced. They are importaui, inasmuch as they indi 
the side of nervous dyspepsia, excessive, irregular functions nitli 
mal-distribulion of blood; whilst, on the pan of mueous dyspepsia, 
ihe phenomena point to oppressed function with slagnulion and 
congestion of blood in important organs : considerations which 
must necessarily have much infinenue on the trenttnenl. 

To this TEKATMENT OF INDISESTION we at leiigtli arrive ; in 
which we have to refer, as might be expected, to ihe nervous or 
mucous character of the disease. Not that [ would have those 
epithets treated, which mean nothing save as (hey are represun. 
tatives of slates of vitality; these are what we have to deal with. 
Accordingly, if with mucous disorder there be some of the signo Oi 
irritation, such as the sharp pulse and clean red tongue, 
happens, this evidence of the irritation in question is 
to l)e met by appropriate measures, notwithstanding Ibe prevail- 
ing character of the disorder. Such a complication, though not 
unfrequent, is generally temporary, and is traceable for the nrost 
part to some passing mental agitation. So also the addition uf 
mucous is often, indeed more frequently, made lo nervous irrita- 
tion, and by repetition at length involves the lining membrane of 
the stomach in permanent disorder. In such case there is a Odri 
state of digestive derangement to treat. 

The TBEATMENT OF WERvoos DVSfEPSiA has in view the reduc- 
tion of a purely nervous irritation — of a chronic inflammation of 
the nerves of the stomach. These last are exquisitely sensi- 
tive ; and as all excitements applied la any part of the ttody are 
re-echoed, as it were, at this centre of all nutrition, it beliovei 
lo be very careful as to ihe means applied. As regards the 
stomach itself, therefore, the remedies should be cbielly negative 
— the withdrawal of irritating food and beverage. And ihis iiind 
of indigestion is more exasperated by the Juitof food than by the 
highly nutritious character of it : hence the moderate use of ani- 
mal diet is more agreeable to the stomach than the larger qtian-- 
tity of vegetable food thai would be required for the good appe- 
tite which usually attends this form of the disease. A smaller 
bulk of animal food sulHces for nutriment, and does not distress 
Ihe stomach so much ; besides which, Ihe irregular and deficient 
ganglionic nervous power causes a bad analysis of the vegetabls 
diet, which, instead of being converted into healthy chyme, haaiti 
elements let loose ; and these aid much, but do not stand 
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alone in producing the flatulent distension so distressingly promi- 
nent as a symptom. But it must not be supposed that concentrated 
animal diet is hereby laid down as the invariable rule of diet. Of 
all the forms of indigestion the nervous requires the most accu< 
rate adaptation of diet to the Protean changes of the functions — 
changes which no writing could convey to the reader. In thesa 
remarks I only pretend to give the leading indications of dietetio 
management ; professional experience alone can detect the causes 
for its daily or weekly alteration. 

For a similar reason with thet above given — namely, the irri- 
table and feeble state of the organic nerves of the stomach, liquids 
of a high temperature are very prejudicial in nervous dyspepsia ; 
although for the purpose of quieting some symptom, flatulence, 
spasmodic pain, sinking or gnawing, recourse is usually had to 
.he hottest tea or other vegetable infusion, sometimes to hot water 
alone. This destructive practice inveterates the irritability of 
the stomach, and relaxes its powers to such an extent, that many 
patients coming to Malvern are utterly unable to take food with- 
out hot water, and the introduction of the smallest quantity of 
cold water brings on acute spasm of the stomach. Hence, it will 
be found that the part of the water treatment which consists in 
drinking cold water requires in many instances to be withheld 
for a time, or to be very gradually applied, the patient taking 
only a wineglassfull at one time ; and even this I have been 
obliged to prescribe at a temperature not lower than 55°. In 
proportion as the positive remedies produce a sedative effect on 
the stomach, the quantity of water may be increased and its tem* 
perature decreased. 

Those positive measures should have, for aim, the reduction of 
local irritation by local remedies, and the establishment of a 
counteracting irritative process in some organs distant from the 
stomach. 

The first of these is effected by fomentations with hot water 
over the pit of the stomach, once or twice a day, from half an 
Lour to an hour and a half, according to the condition of the 
pulse, a strong one justifying more fomentation than a weak one 
The temperature of the water varies with the intensity of the 
symptoms ; the more acute the painful ones, spasm, distension, 
&c., the nearer to the boiling point should the water be. During 
the fomentation the stomach will bear cold water more patiently, 
andy accordingly, it should be then given iu (r€x^«<oX %v^« \^ 
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the iDlervab bt-tweeu the rumeiiiationB, a compress shoult 
worn n Ihe siomach, wrung out of warm or cold water, acionl. 
log tocirciimstances.* Whore the niiiriial heat suffices, Uie oqcd- 
iress ahould be cold, and rrei]iienlly wrung afresh. 

Another aim, the eslnblishrnnnl of a counleracling irritative 
process in some organ distant from Ihe stomach, is compassed by 
wet-sheet packing, rubbing with llie dripping sheet, long siti 
baths, and foot bathe; the two former inducing the blood towards 
the sliin, tIjB sitz baths deriving towards the lower organs of di- 
gestion from the upper, and the foot baths acting in a more tran- 
eilory way as derivatives and stimulants to the aLidominul con- 
gestion. And it should ho kept in mind, that the object ia to 
produce a counteract ion, resembling as nearly as possible in its 
character that which it is intended to remove — namely, a nervoua 
irritation. For instance, it is not desired to produce a siippura. 
tive taingestion of the sliin, — such as would generate boils, — but 
that amount of cutaneous irritation which is exhibited in a rash 
or itchy eruption. A good deal of friction is therefore desirable, 
and thence the use of the dripping-sheet is mostly preferable to 
the shallow bath, the rather if the patient is much shattered. 
Nor should it be employed after the packing-sheet only, but ihs 
skin should be excited by it alone, once or twice a day, besides, 
it being peculiarly grateful in its results to nervous dyspeptics. 
The long sitz baths, besides drawing blood towards the lower 
bowels, and creating an irritation there, also excite the nervous 
irritation of the skin of the loins, the itching of which very often 
makes the patient forget all his sensations about the stomach. 
The foot baths, besides being derivative, afford, by the combined 
cold and friction, an amount of nervous stimulation to the centre 
of nutrition, which tends to dissipate the congestion of its nerves ; 
and thus it is that this simple remedy so often brings instant 
relief lo malaise, or pain of stomach or head. 

But it is in the employment of the wet-sheet packing that thf 
greatest discrimination is required in this nervous malady. Al- 
though, in the great majority of cases, it is necessary, yet doea 
its prolonged use appear to aggravate' many of the brain" aymp- 
toras of the disease, the patient becoming more fidgety, hypochon- 
driacal, sleepless, and tremulous. It is true, that irritation can- 

' To prevent repetition, the circumstancea rGqiiirin^ a difTErence 
details of treatment will be stated in the third part, which treats ol 
detuls The rationale of them will also fall into Ihnf part. 
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not be subdued without lowering the energy of the brain ; but 
'.his may be done in a more gradual and Tess painful way, by 
moderating the use of the sheet; packing, for instance, only 
every other day, and using more of the dripping sheet. But 
should the signs of its trying the frame too much come on, there 
only remains to desist from it altogether for a few days or a week, 
to take more frequent foot-baths, and to diminish the amount of 
exercise. Indeed, as regards all the positive means recommend- 
ed, the practitioner will find it necessary, from time to time, to 
vary the application, suspending some and augmenting others, to 
meet the endless vagaries of a nefvously morbid stomach. 

A very nice part of treatment to adjust is the amount of exeT' 
cue. In the majority of cases, it should be very sparingly used, 
because in exercise there is an exertion of the seat of the will, 
the brain, and spinal cord, which are already kept in an irritated 
state by the digestive disorder, and whose excitenient in the act 
of locomotion is, by the strong sympathy between the parts, pre- 
judicial to the nerves of the stomach ; it, in fact, sends new irri- 
tation to a set of nerves already oppressed with a morbid amount 
of it. These cases require all the acumen of the practitioner; 
for on the question of exercise hinges that of the amount of 
water treatment, much of the latter demandmg more of the former, 
and vice versa. Nor should he be led away by the locomotive 
energy of the patient, for that is for the most part fictitious, and 
depends on the unnatural excitement of the brain and spinal cord, 
urged in their office by the unnatural irritations propagated 
towards them by the digestive nerves. Patients in this state 
have, in fact, impulse, not sustained energy. They talk, walk, 
and eat rapidly, but each has the etiect of thickening the spittle, 
drying the tongue, and rendering the pulse sharp, hard, -and 
rapid. Neither does exercise increase appetite in them ; it rathei 
annihilates it. 

The rule to determine the amount and kind of exercise in 
nervous dyspepsia is to watch the effect of walking on the visce- 
ra. If it produces any of the following symptoms, sinking ur 
dragging at the pit of the stomach, nausea, loss of appetite, thirst, 
dryness of mouth, fcBtid breath, hard, edged pulse, and shrunk 
countenance, it will not advance the disease towards cure, but 
rather exasperate the nervous congestion at the pit of the stomach ; 
for it cannot be too oflen repeated, the digesvve organs pay for 
the rest of ^ body ; exert what part soevet ^o^ai rc\^"^ > l3i\»^ \\^j*^ 
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lo find the material iJbr the exertion. Now, aervous indigeitua 
very rarely bears exertion of the limbs, without some of the abovp 
signs of its disagreement ; and it is, iherefore, generally advisa- 
ble to refrain IVonnmuch walking, and to have recourse to driving, 
or, if the weather permits, to sitting in the air, tor that is always 
necessary. Above all, the patient should refrain from exertion 
iniRiedialely before a meal, and should remain seated for at least 
a quarter of an hour previous [o eating. Similar reasons forbid 
the wasting act of talking, as well as the close application of ihe 
mind to any one subject, whether it be abstruse or superficial. 
Thia, indeed, ranks among the frequent causes of nervous dys- 

Sleep is very uncertain in the disease, and therefore should, in 
my opinion, be caught whenever it can, in day or nighl, even 
aller a meal, if the brain tends towards it. The stomach gains 
thereby so much absence of excitement from the waking brain, 
which also is recruited. I constantly recommend it to patients, 
and never found any but agreeable consequences from it. Tor. 
ment is cheated of the time spent in sleep. Bui, except in the 
extreme cases where the brain and spinal cord are seriously com- 
promised, and tremors, giddiness, and faintings prevail, early 
hours of rising should be observed, nor should breakfast be taken 
in bed. 

The clolhirig of nervous dyspeptics must vary with the weather, 
until Ihe internal irritation has been subdued to the extent of al- 
lowing of better sleep, fewer morbid sensations at the pit of ihe 
stomach, and more exercise. Cold damp is th4 most intolerable 
to them ; the east wind is, also, their misery ; and at periods 
when either of these is likely to prevail, silk or some fine woollen 
texture should be worn next the skin. It must be remembered, 
that ihey have a congestion and feebleness of reaction in the in- 
ternal organs, and that when external cold is applied continuously, 
as the atmosphere is, blood is driven in upon those organs, they 
not possessing the organic energy lo react and drive it outwardly 
again. Dry friction wilh hair gloves or rough t wels is beneficial, 
and may be practised either after the baths or at any other time. 
It is well adapled for the feel, when, after a foot-bath, walking is 
found lo be impraclichble. 

After these outlines of the treatment of nervous indigestion, I 
proceed to illustrate both it and the ordinary symptoma of tht 
disease by a case treated by me at Malvern. 
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Case I. — ^Nervous Indioestioh. 

In the spring of 1843, a gentleman came to me complaining of io^ 
cessant aensations of various kinds in the pit of the stomach, gnawing, 
sinking, &.C., but of no actual pain. Pressure there caused no pain, but 
almost made him faint He mistook, as all the world does, these sensa- 
tions for hunger, and was chewing biscuit all the day long, under which 
diet they flourished and increased. His appetite was good, as any one 
would have allowed who saw him eat his ordinary meals as he did, with 
amazing rapidity. Bat after its gratification came distress, distension of 
stomach, flushing of the face, restlessness, &.C., &.C., and continued for 
two or three hours. He had a clean, red, tongue, swollen and deeply 
split in ail directions, a chronic irritation of the tonsils, gums that were 
receding from the teeth, and breath hot but not foetid. Bowels irregular 
as to time and quality, but, on the whole, rather constipated. The pulse 
was sharp and rapid. The heart often palpitated. He slept exceedingly 
badly, his thoughts being rendered most vivid and painful by the vigils. 
He had humming in the ears, and occasional slight obscuration of vision. 
Flying pains, stitches and cramps in the ribs, between the shoulder 
blades, about the hips and in the fingers, teased him, and gave him no- 
tions of rheumatism, scarcely believing that with such an appetite he 
could have dyspepsia ! His mind was on the whole irritable, but he had 
sometimes fits of depression of sevei^l hours' duration, in which he made 
no complaint of sensations in the stomach. He could not apply his mind 
long to any one subject, but tLat was more from restlessness than ina^ 
bility. He could walk any distance, but loss of appetite, sinking of the 
stomach, and shrunken face, were the consequences. The feet were 
constantly cold, and the skin, highly sensitive to cold, often took on the 
state called " goose skin.'* It had, however, too much color about the 
head and face. He had been suffering for more than five years, and not- 
withstanding his appetitOj had become thinner and softer in flesh. He 
had all the active habits of a mercantile man, and it was the long, un- 
ceasing anxieties of his avocation which gradually sapped his digestive 
powers. Of course he had taken all the aperients, tonics, alteratives, 
&c., that could be devised. 

What I did to this patient was as follows : — I had him fomented for 
three-quarters of an hour every night with water at about 160^. On 
rising, he was well rubbed with the cold dripping sheet, the same at noou 
and five f. m. He drank a small tumbler of water in sips, whilst dress- 
ing in the morning, another in like manner after the noonday rubbing, 
again about two hours after dinner, taken at two p. M., and one between 
tea-time and bed-time. He wore a cold wrung compress on the bowels 
all day, and wrung it afresh after each rubbing. He walked half an hour 
after each dripping sheets Cold water, cold toast, and a very little but- 
ter, fof breakfast About five ounces of well-done meat, and some stale 
Itovad, and sa% for (finner ; and the same food as ajt bc^kJEMi^^ >Bi»^ 
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put Biz p. M. After Toiir days of Ihls, he was packed in the half mb 
sheet every morning, and rubbed with the dripping sheet nller it. AL 
the rest as before. In the rourxe of three weeks, he begun to feel weaker, 
bat more quid in himself. Hia sleep had improved, also. He theo die-, 
wntinued the fomentations, and took a sitz hatJi st 60° Tor twenty miDat«i 
U noon, in place of the dripping sheet. I ordered him more water, eep^ 
dally before breakfast. The bowels had become more constipated than 
before, hut although opening very slightly, only every three or four days, 
no sign of fever appeared. Two weeks of the sitz hath, which fiad, 
meantime, been taken twice a day, made imprefeian on the bowels, which 
gradually became more free, with a previous degree of flatulence that 
was astounding. In the seventh week, he was considerably relaxed in 
his kx^omotive powers, and much preferred rest to movement Bui with 
all this apparent Iobb of strength, he was actually, organically, stronger; 
his pulse was rounder and soft, and he had no sinking at the Momach. 
He now lell off the tnoming packing, and took only a c«ld shallow bath 
then, the two bIIk bitths, coltl, in the course of tite day, for thirty minutea 
each, and two foot-baths of ten minutes each. Under this regime, be 
began to regain his alacrity in eight or ten days, when he wa-i suddenly 
seized with giddiness, nausea, and tremblings, which in the course a( 
eighteen boiira terminated in u copious diarrhtea. This continued for 
four days with varied intensity, the'appetite remaining good all the time, 
and the nenous Byslem qiuet. This inlemal crisis took away some of 
the more distressing symptoms, the flushing of the face, the palpitation, 
the cramps about the hips, and it increased the warmth of the feet 
During its continuance, the patient ceased to take the sitz baths, but 
made no other cliange in this treatmenL During the previous fortnig^it, 
also, I had improved his diet by a greater quantity of animal food, and 
simultaneously with that had increased the amount of e.xercise. Every 
now and then there would appear some sharpness of the pulse and heat 
of throat, against which I employed a single wet-sheet packing, which 
never failed to reduce the reviving irritatioti. 

Circumstances obliged this patient to leave Malvern in the eleventh 
week of his sojourn. Me left it with tliis gain— better sleep, quieter 
nerves when awake, spasmodic sensations of the stomach and limbs gone, 
bowels regular, pulse larger, brealliing deeper and longer, palpitations 
gone, flesh firmer and fuller. But he was still far from well, for his sto- 
mach was very touchy ; under the greatest care of his food, there still 
rcmiiined some feeling of distension and signs of flatulence after it, and 
then, too, he did not feel so quiet as he had done before the meal. How- 
ever, I gave him full directions how to proceed, desiring him (o pack 
once a week, take the cold shallow bath for two minutes every morning, 
a cold sitz bath for half an hour once daily, to wear the stomach cotii' 
press, and to drink six tumblers of water daily. He continued this plau, 
18 well as a stringent diet I prescribed, for four or five months aftei 
glutting Malvern, corresponding with me meanwhile, and at length 
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guned his end in the Testoration of a stomach and nerves which were 
condttcting him, with unerring certainty, to the dangers of brain con- 
gestion and palsy, or to the horrors of hypochondriasis. 

Cases of the above kind are very common in persons of 
business, and of active and anxious minds — a large class ir 
English society. The usual mode of treatment is to add fuel tc 
the fire at the stomach, in the shape of tonic and alterative medica- 
tion and stimulating diei. Yet it is not the less true that the 
patient must be made apparently weaker in order to be made 
absohUely stronger. That irritation of the stomach nerves which 
disorders the brain, now causing violent impulsive and fictitious 
energy, and again tremblings, must be reduced, 'and this done, the 
brain loses its old irritant, and returns to what it really is, a very 
weak, disabled brain, sending a very small amount of sustained 
energy to the limbs. This hwering part of the process is effected 
by the fomentations, wet-sheet packing, and diet, which, while 
they seem to enfeeble the brain, relieve the viscera from oppression, 
and enable them to act more forcibly and healthily. Hence my 
saying that the patient is " absolutely stronger,*' though " appa- 
rently weaker j" real strength is to be found in the healthy viscera 
alone. 

The building up in such a case as the above is a very nice 
process, so small is the irritation that is capable of arousing the 
old mischief again. With all the care possible, some of it will 
return, as the neader observes, in the necessity for occasional wet- 
sheet packing far on in the treatment. The tonic effects of the 
water-cure require to be tempered ever and anon by its anti- 
phlogistic parts, when it has to deal with such a malady- as nervous 
dyspepsia, and this is one reason wherefore so much time is re- 
quired to ovjercome it. And it is the great reason wherefore the 
ordinary medication and diet fail to overcome it at all ; their 
effects are wholly irritating. For the rest, six months is a 
sufi^ciently short period to conquer so slippery an antagonist as a 
morbidly nervous stomach, which has generally endured for mor€ 
than as many years, and I will caution the reader against recorded 
cases of the disease cured in five or six weeks. Such cases never 
have occurred, and never will occur, save in the advertisements 
and pamphlets of charlatan writers. 

I now pass on to the Treatment of Mucous Dyspepsik. Is\ 
fto early stage, not long after it has deserved X\ie e^^xYi^X ^^ Ocvt^fta^ 
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the disease is best nianagei:! by todnra e we sheet packing <tl 
is, every other morning ; the co d shallow ba li every rnoruing; 
silting baths of half an hour ce a () y uilh rrktlon of the 
abdomen during the last ten n nil es o each; and atiundant 
drinking of water. But the pracliliouer of the water. cure must 
not expect such easy castas. He will find those only seek his aid 
who have had the simple acute indigestion enusperaied by bad 
treatment and by oontinKed excesses, until the former has ceaMtd 
from stieer txhuustion of the means, and the latter from the aheer 
impossibility of commiltirig any more, the jaded stomach jrpvnlung 
against everything offered to it. In the great majority of lbs 
cases which 1 huve unen here, the gastric mucous merBhrane gave 
evidence by the tongue of utter loss of tone, with great perversion 
and sometimes suppression of the mucous secretion. The want 
of appetite and the deficiency of biliary and liecal secretions also 
pointed to the oppressed and obstructed function of the digestive 
nerves genernlly. Nor do ihe brain phenomena lead to any other 
conclusion, for there we behold depression and stupor of mind, 
irresolution and loss of volition, dull, heavy pain, and dulled, 
senses. The skin, too, partakes of the same inactivity, and js 
bloodless, harch, inelastic, and altogether obstructed in Its pef. 
spirutory office. In addition to all which, it will be IburMi thai 
the patient is of rather a slow than a vivid tempi? rajnent of body, 
has a slow pulse, slow movements; and but a small degree of 
mental vivacity. 

Taking these fiicts into coosi derail on, the indications of cure 
are, to reniove obstruction of function, and to give tone. Befon 
prescribing, with a view to the former, it is necessary to ascertain 
well whether there be no lingering of active irritation in the diges- 
tive organs, or no commixture of nervous disorder with the mucoHS. 
Reference to the subject of nervous dyspepsia will show how ihls 
is to be Bsc^ertainpd. If sucb is found to be the case, it fonnsa 
third indication, and the ^firaC to be attended lo. This is done by 
the daily use of the wet-sheet packing, and, perhaps, of nightly 
fomentation loo. When by these means Ihe pulse I as lost all 
sharpness, and pain and gnawing of ihe pit of the stomach, &c., 
are reduced, we proceed lo remove the obstruction lo the function 
of the mucous membrane. This is done by rousing the Mfcr 
mucous membrane, the skin, lo re-assume its office by brinfrtog 
(o it a quantity of blood — of blood whose excess is oppressing the 
office of the ijUefwil mucoua membrane. The sweating proceot 
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8 cue of the means employed for this purpose, with the oolo- 
fallow bath for three or four minutes after it, so as to produce a 
vehement revulsion to the skin. Sweating should be used ^ very 
day or every second day, according to the effects of pain or palpita- 
tion it produces in the head and heart, and it may be done either 
before breakfast or a couple of hours after it. As the object is not 
to lose a quantity of perspiratory fluid, but to draw blood to the sur- 
face, the patient may go into the cold bath when the moisture has 
been on the skin eight of ten minutes. Twice in the day he 
should take a cold sitz bath for thirty minutes. And after the 
bowels have been brought into action, the douche may take the 
p^ce of one of the sitz baths. At this point, also, the sweating 
may be relaxed for a period. But as the effect of the sweating 
and douching is to rouse the system to extraordinary efforts, it may 
be well now and then to take a wet-sheet packing, in order to 
obviate the generation of constitutional irritation, into which those 
eflTorts may run. To further them, the patient, during the above 
treatment, should drink water copiously — that is, from seven to 
ten tumblers daily, by which he both quickens the chemico-vital 
changes of the body, and dilutes the morbid secretions of a tjiseased 
membrane. Indeed, water-drinking is a very important part of 
the treatment of mucous dyspepsia, in which the mass of the 
blood is always more or less diseased, as a consequence of bad 
gastric juice and imperfect digestion, not to mention the drugs 
that have been absorbed into it during years, and . taint its 
current. 

Meantime, this copious water-drinking and these long sitz 
baths demand a good amount of exercise to promote the absorp. 
tion of the one, and to produce reaction after the latter. And in * 
this form of dyspepsia walking should be practised for an hour or 
more before each meal, and may be beneficially varied by horse- 
exercise. Sedentary, silent, and idle practices are most preju- 
dicial here. Even in the house, the mind of the patient should 
be occupied with conversation, games that interest without 
stretching the attention, and books of fancy rather than philoso- 
phy. 

The diet must be regulated by the amount of appetite, espe- 
cially at the outset of the treatment, when it is, for the most part, 
veiy deficient, and is even replaced by loathing of food. It would 
be absurd, in such case, to put strong food, or much of wv^j VxsA 
of aliment into the stomachy when there \a TveVJciet tcwacv^^a^ 
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movement enough lo aid in, nor healihy gasiric juice lo efieot, 
digestion. It is bcUer to withdraw animal food for a lime, 
give the patient fadnaceous and milk diet, R>r tnilk general!}' 
agrees iu mucous, but seldom in nervous indigestion. The same 
objection to hot liquids which obtains in nervous, applies to imu. 
cons initalion of the stomach, though liquids generally are mora 
admissible here than in the former instance. But as this implies a 
low degree of nuirilion, so, while such diet is in use, modification 
must be made in the ruleforexercise just propounded. During the 
first week or two of treatment, small diet and short exercise must go 
together. At the end of that time, the eppetjle very rarely fails 
lb appear ; and then is the period to make a gradual improvement 
Df the quality of the food, giving while meat every other day, 
then red meal in the some manner, and by degrees, as more ex- 
ercise, more air, and more water treatment are quickening the 
waste and inducing appetite, allowing meat once daily, aud aug- 
menting the quantity of it. Detuils of these general direcliona 
must be regulated by the practitioner according to the fluctuatiog 
vitality of (he patient ; be is a very coarse marmger of disease 
who gives a diet table, and leaves th*e patient to it through all the 
varying circumstances of a bodily frame under potent medical 
treatment — treatment which is daily and hourly effectiiy changes 
in that frame. But in any case, the quantity of food fliould be 
kept under, particularly as in mucous dyspepsia thi. sympathy 
with the brain is great, and the circulation of blood th'.re tending 
to fulness. In fact, chronic mucous dyspepsia is the ^reat parent 
of apoplexy. 

When stronger food and more exercise are taken, the clothing 
should be decreased, and flannel underclothes dispensed with. In 
a few cases, cotton drawers and waistcoats may taKe the plac« 
of flannel, if it be the winter : but if warm weather is expected, 
it is better lo give up both. This lifeless skin mu!^t receive all 
the stimulus which air as well as water can afford to it, and it 
must be made to perform its full share of the functional changes 
which constitute life, and which, in this kind of dyspepsia, are 
almost wholly performed by the wearied and congestej internal 
ekin, the delicate and highly aympathis" 
the sto-nach. 

The following case is in exemplification of v ha' ^recedi 
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CASE n. — ^Mucous Indigestion. 

A gentleman, thirty-nine years of age, after masking acate attacKs of 
indigestion for years by the usual means of a mercurial and a purgative, 
and indulging freely, meanwhile, in the causes of it, namely, good lunch* 
eons and dinners, and bad hours, at last came to a stand still from sheer 
loathing of food. The most potent condiments would sometimes enable 
him to get down a small quantity of meat, or a larger quantity of scald* 
ing soup : but spite of these and of innumerable tonics, vegetable and 
mineral, he went from bad to worse, slept incessantly, but with horrid 
dreams, was either listless oi irritable, when awake, complained of dull 
headache, thirst, and bad mouth, became corpulent in tHb body, pufl^ in 
the face, emaciated in the limbs, and dirty-skinned all over. The kid- 
neys acted little, the bowels less, and the skin not at all. No exercise, 
no medicine could make him sweat, and he expressed his total disbelief 
in my power to produce it. His pale gums, red and yellow tongue, and 
almost bloodless lips, showed the stoppage of blood-making, and the con- 
centration of what blood there was in the internal parts. As usual, h6 
had taken infmite mercury in different forms, and tonics of all kinds aftei 
the establishment of the chronic disease, and it was the alarming efifect 
of one of these, iron, in the bhape of chalybeate water, on the head, 
which alarmed him, and induced him to try the water treatment as a 
tonic without medicine. In fact, the tendency which this kind of dys- 
pepsia has to cause apoplectic fulness, was fearfully aggravated by the 
iron water ; which had been prescribed because the patient gave signs 
of deficient blood — as if iron without digested food could supply it ! 

For the first five or six days I restricted the treatment of this patient 
to rubbing with the cold dripping sheet, morning, noon, and evening, 
one or two foot-baths daily, six or seven tumblers of water, the compress 
on the bowels, about three hours' walking. I allowed him to eat what 
he could, within the limits of plainly cooked fresh meat and farinaceous 
matter : but he.got no hot or alcoholic liquid. My object was to accus- 
tom his skin to the shocks of cold, and by the friction and exercise in- 
duce some circulation and development of heat in it. When I thought 
this was sufficiently attained, I had him packed with a damp towel in 
front of the body every morning, followed by the dripping sheet : which 
last was repeated as before in the day. As he warmed the towel well, I 
antered upon another phase of the treatment, the reduction of the inter- 
nal irritation. His food was made entirely farinaceous, and if there 
was no appetite for that, he took none. As a consequence of this diet, 
exercise was forbidden, except for a short space after each bath. He 
now went on from the towel packing, to the partial, and then the entire 
.sheet packing, at first once, and then twice a day ; in which he gradu- 
ally warmed more and more quickly. After three or four and twenty 
days of this, his sensations were much improved he had m«;re elasticity 
and less somiiolence. His tongue, though more nxoiat) h^a «^«ii \sisi% 
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forred than before ; but bJa appetite was itn|iroved, — doC bo hia cGet. 
the ehd of llie fourth week, however, tliis cheeriiig prospect was o*r- 
clouded; frequently recurring nausea anJ liitter ri Kings troubled him: 
the water he drank rase into bis ronuth : he felt feeble, sometimes &iiit ; 
jet hia appetite remained through all this, not gfreat, but better than for 
many months before : the bowela were more obstinate than ever, and the 
evacuations ulmoBt totally calorlesa. All thin told me that the process 
of reducing the irritation had gooe lar eaoagh, and that the digestivB 
organs were mnkitig an eiStrt to throw their mischief on some other or> 
gans, which efibrt made the present tumult of sensations. Now, there- 
fore, was the tithe to aid those efforts by the sweating prix^pss, — by 
inducing a transfer to the skin, t thoreibre sweated him, and this waa 
efiecled in three hnurv, nutwlthstanding his defiance to the contrary. 
Three succeasive days of it seemed to free the liver from irrila.tion, for 
the bowels opened, and bile began to appear in the evacuations. Us 
also took two sitz baths daily, of half an Niur each : wore the compress : 
dtank eight or ten tumblers of water. The appearance of bile Jodaced 
me to ^ve him a small quantity of meat every other day ; and with this 
augmentation of food, to augment the amount of exercise. This treat- 
ment did very well for a week: at which time it seemed to tax the head 
somewhat, wherefore the sweating was discontinued for two or three 
days. Again, alter its daily resumption for five or six dn.y», (he head 
snared : and I therefore had him sweated and packed in the wet sheet 
alternate days, the latter being intended to modify the exciting efiect of 
the former. Under this plan he got on admirably; the bowels acted 
every second day ; the tongue cleaned gradually from the tip backwards 
(an excellent sign — much better than when it suddenly cleans all over) ; 
the strength improved, as did also the appetite, which ww sooi. giatiSed 
with asmall quantity of meat daily ; coincident with which he was told 
to take as much walking exercise as he could. During all this time the 
color of the skin had been steadily improving, whilst the bulk of tlie pa- 
tient bad been rapidly decreasing — in fact he had grown thin : be had 
lost a quantity of pu^, diseased flesh, and was gaining some nseful 
muscle and healthy nervous matter. He was not, however, without bad 
days, when nausea would prevail, and even end in bilious vomiting : but 
this never lasted beyond the day, and was an indication of the continued 
effijrts of the internal organs to rid themselves of their jrritaliim. Jim' 
vouB headache would sometimes occur too, which a foot batn took ofi^ 

So the patient went on until nine weeks had elapsed. I then allowed 
bis system to rest for a week, giving him only a shallow lath in* the 
morning. Three weeks atler lie bod resumed it, and when the bowels 
were in perfect order every day, he took the douche at noon, one siti 
bath of fifteen minutes in the afternoon, the cold shallow bath for three 
or four minutes every morning, and the sweating only twice a week, the 
wet-ebeet packing being altogether discontinued. The object of tlua 
fUa wma to produce the third, or tonic efibct, aAer the reduction of irri- 
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liliott. In the fifteenth week of treatment, after a few honrs 
a small boil made its appearance in the fleshy part of the loins and grew 
to a good sized one in four or five days, bat with no constitutional dis- 
turbance, though with a good deal of inconvenience in movement. Ap- 
petite and all the functions went on well the whole time of this boil, 
which suppurated, discharged, and after a fortnight dried up. Immedi- 
ately after this the patient left me, and at his home only tocJc the morn- 
ing shallow bath, and five or six tumblers of water daily. Nevertheless 
he had, from time to time during the following four months, a boil occnr- 
ring in different parts of the body, which teased him for a few days by 
impeding some movement, but the inflammation of which was effectnally 
prevented from being excessive by the application of wet cloths to it. 
Altogether this patient was under my immediate care eighteen weeks, 
and the action of the treatment remained more or less for four months 
afterwards : so that I look upon this case -as und^ treatment for eight 
months. He had been more than that number of years getting worse. 

The above case presents a more complicated and a more serf, 
ous state of disorder than the preceding one, and, in fact, mucous 
dyspepsia is always a more dangerous malady than the nervous 
form, which, however, is usually more tedious and requires more 
nicety of treatment. In mucous indigestion there is first of all an 
inflammation of the lining membrane of the stomach to subdue, 
towards which fomentations and the wet sheet are directed ; then 
there is blood to be made to nourish the exhausted body, particularly 
Its extremities and skin, and the appetite, which grows as the in. 
fiammatibn diminishes, effects this, aided by the copious taking 
of cold water ; and lastly, but simultaneously with the formation 
.of blood, there is the necessity for directing it towards the exterior, 
so as to prevent its congestion in the very internal organs which 
it is the aim to relieve, and this the sweating and douche tend to 
eflect. So that it will be seen how complicated the indications 
of treatment are in such cases, and how much patience, both on 
the part of the patient and physician, is necessary for cure. You 
may give fictitious, temporary appetite, by bitters, &c.; you may 
send blood to the surface for a period with various stimulants, but 
you can neither maintain appetite until you have got rid of mu- 
cous inflammation, nor keep blood on the surface until you have 
made it, and directed it thither, and these two ends can only be 
fulfilled by the hygienic means of the water treatment. But 
anotht^r feature of these cases which requires much judgment to 
detect and manage, is the tendency towards fulness of Vte Vi^^^ 
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ia (tropcruoa a^ he finds ibe predominance of which, the ph]rd* 
cian must relax his measures, the sweating more particularly. 
The liver, too, ia generally gorged, if not more deeply involved ; 
but ihe aweuting is most powerful in relieving that condilioa. Of 
course, if there be aigna of softening or any other organic change 
of the brain, or permanent hardening, or enlargement of the liver, 
the case ia not one for treatment, except, in ihe latter event, for 
mere palliation ; when the braiti is organically affecled, it la dan- 
gerous lo meddle with a .y treatment. 

Nervous dyspepsia very often generales mucous dyspepsia, just 
as, in the chest, nervous asthma, by conatantly irritating the lungs, 
and bringing ihem into excessive and irregular play, gives rise la 
inflammation of thg air tubes and tnacous or humid asthna. Even 
whilst the nervous state alocie predominates, the mucous liolng 
undergoes sudden changes of secretion indicative of very irregu- 
lar circulation of blood in it ; and the occasional drynesa, thirst, 
and ibulneas of the moulh point to passing inflammatory ctmgea- 
lioD in that membrane. Repeated through months or years, and 
exKsperoted by indiscreet gratification of Ihe appetite which gene- 
rally attends nervous indigeation, this congestion becoriiea more and 
more permanent and intense, until a condition including the 
aymploma of both kinds of indigestion is established, end renders 
the life of the patient a scene of continual sufierifig. Into the 
Jetails of the signs of this combination it is unnecessary to enter 
after what has been said of its two elements. Many dyspeptics 
appear at Malvern with this miserable complication, which, from 
the histories they give of themselves, is most commonly the result 
of neglected diet and excessive medication — fads, for the most 
part, connected, the medicine sweeping away the evils of thp 
feeding, and both plunging the stomach into more irremediable 
disorder. However, there are varietiea of intensity, and the ma- 
jority can walk about and occupy themselves in some way or 
other. Bui the following is a case of the most extraordinary 
character; and the result is not a little extraordinary also. It is 
one of the most striking illustrations of the power of the water 
cure in stomach disorders, and the subject of it, who has taken up 
her permanent residence at Milvern, is delighted at any opportu- 
nity of testifying lo others the resurrection of all her nutritive, 
moving, and thinking powera, which she owes to that mode of 
treatment. 
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( 3. CoMBIlfATJON OF NeRVOUS AND MuCOUS DySPSPSU. 

Cask in. 

In 1818, P. S , a member of the Society of Friends, who was then 
in her nineteenth year, after suf^ring many dyspeptic symptoms of a 
minor kind, was attacked with vomiting of no ordinary character. It 
was not, a mere rejection of food, but a straining until the fac^ and 
tongue became purple. Neither was it an occurrence of any particular 
part of thie day ; it was at times nearly incessant, and at least five or 
six times a day. She has been as long as eleven days continually with 
a basin near to her head, so pressing and unceasing was the sickness, 
during which time she took no food whatever. In this and in many 
other attacks of similar intensity, she was under the necessity of taking 
sustenance by injections of broth, &c., so utterly incapable was the 
stomach of reta.ining anything. This state continued from 1818 to 
1833. Throughout the whole of tiieae fifteen years very few days pass- 
ed without the sfckness. On one occasion only, it failed to come on 
for nine consecutive days, and on two or three other occasions she got 
over five days without it. It was not so constant and bad in the first 
year or two, but got very rapidly to its worst degree. The prostration 
induced by this vomiting and incapability of retaining food obliged her 
to remain in bed always ; day and night firr fifteen long years she kept 
her bed — was never dressed during that time. All manner of medicines 
were administered, but with no good result. All kinds of diet were 
also tried to no purpose. At first it was very low, and after a time this 
was abandoned, and she was made to swallow meat three and four times 
a day, with brandy, wine, &,c. Her appetite was capricious. 

At length, in the early part of 1833, the vomiting relaxed in degree 
and continuance without any appreciable cause, and for six months she 
was comparatively free from it. At the latter end of the year it re- 
turned, and grew gradually worse, until it was as bad as ever, and con- 
tinued BO until July, 1843, when I first saw her. Of these last ten years 
she was compelled to remain altogether in bed two years and a half, 
the rest of the time was spent between the bed and the sofa ; she never 
put her feet to the ground. During the whole of the above period, the 
bowels had inclined to relaxation rather than constipation. 

So far for the previous history of this extraordinary case, which I* 
have given in almost the very words in which she delivered it to me. 
Seing in Birmingham on professional business in July, 1843, 1 was re- 
quested by one of* my patients there to call on P. S , who, with 

considerable hesitation, had agreed that I should do so. She had every 
possible prejudice against the water treatment, had long given up hope 
of alleviation, not to speak of restoration, and was infinitely distressed 
at the prospect of beholding another doctor who could do her no good. 
Strange to say, however, before I had been half an houx Nq\\Sck Vss^ liosh 
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a reach Mslveni in some way or other — a resolution s» 
expected by herself, bo oppiwed to all that she had been toH to drewi 
from the water cure, and w> unlikely al the first iisit of a. strange phy- 
sician, chat ebe ever since declares it, looking to the event, to be a 
apecial interposition of Providence for her recovery. 

Witliin a week after this interview, P. 8. reached Malvern. I aball 
not enter into the detail of Bymptome ; abe had every bad symptoni 
that could be drawn from either kind of dyspepeia. Two of them de- 
serve mention. The tongue waa enormoualy Bwolleu, fiery red at the 
tip and edges, and covered with a thick brown fur — signs highly indica- 
Uve of the complicated character of the malady. So great was the 
sensibility of the pit of the stomach, and, indeed, of the whole abdomen, 
that passing the hand over it at Che distance of two inches, produced 
convulsion of the whole surftice and vomiting. This will give some 
ides of the intense irritation which must have existed in the network of 
ganglionic nerves within. 

I began the treatment with hot fomentations on the abdomen for two 
hoars night and moriiing, a light comprees over the same part being 
worn in the intervals. Her food was confined to a wine-glass of barley- 
water, and the same quantity of cold water at alteniate two hours. The 
vomiting diminished in frequency even under this partial treatment. 
At the end of three or four days, I patked her In a wet sheet for half 
an honr, and immediately on coming out of it, in another one for throe 
quarters of an hour, sponging with cold water being used after Ihem. 
The effect on the nervous system was immediate ; she declared aha bad 
not known such calnuiess for thirty years. She was packed in thib 
dooble manner again in the middle of the day, and a third lime in the 
evening, making six wet sheets and three ablutions in the day. She 
was fomented for an hour al night, and wore a compress on the stomach 
day and night. The food was g;radually advanced in quantity, but still 
limited to barley-water, arrow-root water, and gruel. The quantity of 
water was also gradually advanced, until at the end of three weeks she 
was able to lake four or five tumblers daily. By the end c^ (Aose 6irii 
weeks, Ihe tomilmg had ceased, and has rieter relumed for ime secoad 
0^ lime liiice, now too years and a lialf. I must here remind the reader, 
that for twenty-fiva years this vomiting had been nearly incessant 1 
roust further remind h'm that "air and exercise," which are sud by 
[he opponents of the water treatment to rio all, and the water, in Its 
variouB applications, nothing, in that treatment, had no room for opera- 
tion here, the patient having been In bed the whole*' the three weeks, 
during which Ihe same number of wet sheets was continued, and tba 
whole treatment persisted in, except that the fomentations were discoo- 
dnued at the end of the second week. The wet sheet waa tlie principal 
kgent in this wondeful change. 

But broken as she waa by long illness, the blood and nervous energy, 
aoJ raiiwJes of the body exhausted, the restoration of the locoawbn 
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power ndg^t be expected to be a very forlorn hope. Yet so adndnbly 
did the teet sheeting and cold shallow baths (for she was soon able to 
take these) act in bringing the stomach into better digestive order, and 
thns in forming nutritive blood for the nerves and muscles, that at the 
end of two months she was able to walk three hundred yards, and ^ 
tween the third and fourth month from her commencement cf the treatmem 
she walked a few yards more than a mile cf gentle descent^ rested an hour 
and walked the same, ascending, bade again. Here, again, let the readei 
recal that this patient had, for twenty-five years, been unable to walk, 
had passed the whole of that time in the bed and on the sofa. To bring 
her to this power of walking, I had, of course, taken advantage of the 
augmented power of din^estion, and had given her gradually increased 
quantities of chicken, mutton, bread, and a small quantity of butter ; 
Uiis was the whole of her aliment Under its operation and that of the 
active treatment, the tongue gradually threw off its brown coating ; this 
was the first change, and it showed that the mucous irritation was the 
first to diminish, as it generally does ; for the diminution of the swelling 
and redness of the tongue, the indications of nervous disorder, remained 
long after the fur had disappeared, as did, also, the exquisite tenderness 
of the pit of the stomach, another nervous symptom. 

It is needless to dwell on the prolonged treatment of this case. Suffice 
it to state, that the wet sheet, the chief agent, was increased or dimin- 
ished in frequency with the exasperation or lulling of the internal irrita^ 
tion, that the cold shallow bath was in daily requisition, that the cold 
sitz bath was taken as a tonic twice a day, and that she drank from 
eight to ten tumblers of water daily. This continued for a year, with 
various degrees of assiduity ; but long before that time bad expired, P. 
S. was one of the most peripatetic persons in Malvern, walking from 
three to four miles with ease. She has never ^ looked back,'' but has 
gone on from good to better. Lately she has been visiting near Bir- 
mingham, has gone out to dinner parties, kept the hours of the house, 
and came back protesting she never was so well in all her life. 

Now, had i never seen but this one case illustrative of what 
the water treatment can do, I should have considered it very 
good ground for reliance on that plan of treatment in diseases of 
this class. A more intense degree of mucous and nervous irri- 
tation of the stomach it would be difficult to meet with, and this 
was further shown by its effects on the animal nervous system 
which, for twenty-five years, had been almost entirely paralyzed 
by the excessive irritation radiating from the stomach. I con- 
fess that, armed only with the old mode of practice, I could have 
done nothing with such a case, and no wonder, when so many 
leading men, both of the metropolis and the provinces, hac' failed 
in the attempt to do something. 
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But this is onljr raie of very many instances whiah I oould gJTc 
of the extraordinary resulls of th« water ireatment in this «oinpli- 
caled form of in digestion , in which I regard i! as all but infallible. 
In the case jusi given, the elTect upon tlie brain and spinal cord 
was determinod and great ; bill this is not necessary ; the stomach 
irritation may play chieily on the nerves which are given out 
from the spine to the scalp, the trunk and the limbs ; whilst the 
Mloinacli itself may be the seal of phenomena in many febpecte 
different from, but scarcely less intense tiiau those detailed in the 
last case, although recognizing the same morbid condition of the 
mucous and nervous tissues of ihe digestive organs. The follow, 
ing case will show this, and it will also dhow how such frightful 
amount of mischief is generated. 

Case IV. — Neevous and Mucous Dtspefsia. 
The hdy whose cose I now give ie at present tweoly-nine years of age. 
Being at Imarding-school in this country, in her sixteenth year, she bad, 
as girU during the growing age aUca have, a slight etomach disorder, an 
Mdinary passing dyspepsiit. She was inordinatety doeed with medicine 
for it; upon which headache commenced, with pain in the right side. 
This last was treated as liver diseatw, and enonnoua and incessant doses 
of calomel were administered in com tiination with strong pargalives; 
blistera were applied over and over again to the right side, and kept open 
with tartar enielic cerate ; and mercurial ointment was rubbed into the 
side. The headaches, which wei« distracting, and came on after eating 
meat or after being in a hot or erowded room, were treated by bleeding 
from tlie arm, which operation was perfonned ticicr. in one year, ihe 
eighteenth of her age. Treatment on this plan teas pvrrued during fnur 
years that she remained at school ! long before the end of which time the 
Nmple indigestion had been converted into an inveterate chronic one, as 
may readily be conceived. Could tbc blindness of ignorance, could the 
infatuation of drugging' go beyond this 7 The sequel will show that it 

She left the school with confirmed chronic dyspepsia, liable to blaze 
into an acute form an the smallest provocative. Being a girl of great 
natural spirit, her animal nervous system was not rendered incapable af 
its functions, notwithstanding the irriration that hod been deeply fixed in 
her organic nerves. iJheu'entloTorqufty,toak purgatives, which had now 
become necessary fur her, and gentle exercise. In an evil hour, on a slight 
increase of the dyspeptic symptoms, the doctor was sent for. Drugging, 
more violent than ever, began : every species of medicine was tried on 
her unfortunate stomucb, and^l in the strongest doses ; until after eight 
months of this destructive process, the medical attendant declared " it 
could da nothing more, fur he had goru through tlit -niire Fkarmaa 
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di0 tpttSfftifMi verba of this candid confession ! — a confession, too, mads 
to one who came from his hands much worse than when she came into 
them ! the absurd part of this treatment (a stronger epithet applies to the 
treatment generally) is that, whilst this monstrous array of irritants wna 
being applied to the stomach, the diet was brought to the lowest sustain- 
ing point, lesi thejood should irrUate the stomach ! 

After this assurance of having swallowed the whole PharmacopcBia, 
the lady's parent had faith enough to try the circle again, and the patient 
was taken to Leamington. There the diet was reversed, and was ordered 
to be highly animalized and concentrated. The strongest preparations 
of iron and powerful mineral acids, as well as other tonics, both mineral 
and vegetable, were given, to cure a stomach in the depths of inflamma* 
tory action ! But if the purgatives of Torquay had been strong, they 
were mild compared with those she now took ; they kept up incessant 
drastic purgation ; between which and the iron, acids, &c., her monthly 
iUness, which had hitherto been regular since her thirteenth year, stopped ; 
A^hilst her dyspepsia steadily grew worse. From this unpromising prac- 
tice, which she persevered in for ten months, she passed to that of ano- 
ther practitioner in the same town. 

Now again the diet was changed from flesh, and made to consist prin- 
cipally of fish. The physic was also changed, and strong alkalies were 
substituted for* strong acids. But lest they should not sufiice, it was 
deemed expedient, with what rational view does not appear, and it would 
'puzzle the profoundest pathologist to discover, to maintain a state of con- 
stant nausea with a variety of emetic medicines. Yet whilst it is univer^ 
sally acknowledged that nausea is a state of excessive stomach irritation, 
and whilst it was maintained by the emetics alluded to,- at the very time 
it was deemed necessary thus to keep up excessive irritation of the 
stomach, it was also deemed essential to apply burning moxas over the 
region of the stomach to counteract irritation within ! Moxas externally, 
and emetics, purgatives, and fish internally, were persevered in for one 
year : for one whole year the patient was kept in a state of incessant 
nausea ! Further, as by the former treatment, the monthly illness had 
been stopped, and the present one did not restore it, artificial relief was 
attempted by opening a vein in the foot, and allowing a free bleeding 
once a month. The result of all which was a reduction of strength, both 
organic and animal, which was alarming. It should be noted, that on 
one occasion both practitioner and patient were frightened at the symp- 
toms of prostration caused by the nausea and purgation, and agreed to 
eight days' respite from all treatment; to this hour she speaks with 
energy of the immense relief she experienced during those days ; they 
formed an oasis in her year of misery. 

One year and ten months of Leamington treatment was deem A a reap 
sonable trial. She was now taken to her native place, Dumfries. Hei 
Attendant there, addressing his skill to the restoration of the monthly ill- 
nrss, wa« so sucoessful in that particular as to bi\iv|g q;iv^\« ci^\«^^^^ 
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otreaie, and ihe was drajnod of blood. The medicinM by wbieh tUl 
was eSected caused hor exquisite intemsl pain, which wns not improved 
by (he violent purgntives that were liberally given. Ho«-eTer, the illnsu 
reslorcd, no opportunily viae given for prolonged medication. She waa 
taken to the Isle of Man for change of air. There she remained between 
eight and nine months; but her dyspeptic sufieringa led be r, — for when 
does hope of relief cease! — to seek medical advice again, not withstand, 
ing the sod experience of the Inst six years and a biilf. and Tor monlhs 
she took blue pilla dally ; for by this time so exhuusted was the power 
of all the digestive organs, that some snch stimulant to secretion was 
actually necessary, and the medical men who prescribed it had no other 
alternative in the list of tlie usual remedies. It is necessary to add, thar 
purgatives alaags were in requisition. At the end of nine months shd 
married — being in her twenty-ttiird year — and went lo Germany, whera 
she travelled about for several months, slaving off her most distressing 
aymptomu with soda, sal-volatile, opiates, Si.c. She returned lo Duni- 
fries, and was confined with a female child. During her' pregnancy bar 
dyspeptic signs were much relieved, the organic irritation being trana- 
ferred, for the time, from the stomach lo the womb. Alter confinement, 
they returned with renewed intensity, and now showed signs of extension 
lothe air tubes of Ihe lungs. The inflammation of the ganglionic nerves 
of the stomach also now caused great and constant pain between the 
shoulder blades. The attendant (who I hope and presume was " inno- 
cent of the knowledge" of the stethoscope) made up bis mind, from the 
cough, expectoration, and pain in the back, that she wag forgone in pul- 
monary consumption, and announced it so. Haw did he treat that 1 She 
was confined to a heated room, wore a respirator, had leeches and cup- 
pings between the shoulder blades, and constant blistorings ! Strango 
enough treatment for consumption ! but how much stranger for indiges- 
tion ! which it was ; for on taking courage and getting away to the Isle 
t)f Man once more, all the cheat synnptoms disappeared, but the dyspeptic 
#ere there as before. 

From this period she travelled about and stayed at home alternately, 
always suflering from intense dyspepsia, always taking purgatives, soda, 
tonics, fltc., but never one hit better. At one date she was induced to try 
what bomceop&thy could do for her, and the resolt, as far as the headaclie 
and some other nervous symptoms went, was very satialactory. It dues nut 
appear, however, that circumstances allowed of her giving it a long t~ial, 
nor of her being near the medical prescriber. Still homoeopathy was the 
first treatment that had done her any good ; that had not, indeed, done bet 
positive harm. But lo crown the history of this most unfortunate cjse, 
a serieu>f feverish symptoms broke out, a ^hort time before she came to 
Malvern, which were mistaken for rheumatic fever, for wliich she waa 
bled in the arm, frightfully dosed with calomel and opium, &c. Aller six 
days of this mistake, an eruption of measles took place, of which all these 
fererisb aigna had been the forerunner ; and there is little doubt that had 
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the body not been interfered with, and itB powers depretned and mte* 
directed by the treatment just mentioned, the eruption would have taken 
place much earlier, and t>ie constitution have been sparod the prolonged 
struggle to throw out the measles, the dcbilitnting effects of the bleeding, 
and the irritating effects of the calomel. However, her elastic nature got 
her round, and it was on her recovery that she came to Malvern ; not 
with a view of remed3ing her now complicated ailments — for she had 
given up all hope of that, — but with the desire that her husband should 
try the water treatment against a formidable amount of nervousness with 
Which he was troubled. 

Here, then, is the instructive history of a disease which commenced in 
a simple attack of indigestion in a growing girl of excellent constitution* 
Had comparative, or, if necessary, total abstinence from food been practised 
for twenty-four hours, and only dilution with thin gruel and toast-water 
allowed, there can be no reason to doubt that, in such a constitution, the 
digestive organs would have recovered themselves, and all would have 
been well ; but the first unnecessary does of calomel led to all the subse- 
quent mischief; it set up the irritation upon which all the subsciqaent 
practitioners played, each one having his own tune, the discord and con- 
tradictions of 'some of which I have briefly exposed en passaiU, No 
apology is necessary for the length of this account ; it is not often one 
gets so complete a narrative of the growth of a long illness ; and a great 
deal may be learned from it. I may state, that it is from the lips of the 
patient herself, who, summoning up the treatment she had undergone, 
exclusive of medicines, tells of nine bleedings from the arm, bleedings 
from the foot every month' for a year, leeches without number, and to all 
parts of the abdomen and chest, cupping frequently, blisters innumerable ; 
and, adding up the medical men she consulted during those years of 
suffering, she finds them reach the dreadful number of twenty-two ! In 
the above account, only those are mentioned under whose care she re- 
mained for a prolonged period. 

To return. This lady reached Malvern in the month of March, 1844. 
The account of her at that time is as follows. Incessant and frequently 
very violent headache, at the back or the top of tlie head, or over each 
eye. Sleep most uncertain, always broken and busy. Vision constantly 
annoyed with black spots. Pulse small, hard, rapid, having all the signs 
of intense irritation. Tongue fiery red, split in all directions, and swol- 
len ; not oflen dry and not much furred ; gums very red and spongy ; 
throat always more or less sore, and exhibiting small blisters or pustules, 
which, after causing immense irritation, came off; constant and intensf 
burning in the stomach ; extreme tenderness on pressure over the pit of 
the stomach ; acute and constant j^ain iii the back between the shoulder 
blades ; appetite veiy capricious, but, when present, always small and 
reqoiring tempting cookery. Pain after eating everything, with fluid 
risings of extreme acidity, which obliged her to tsQte «o^ ^SXet ^n^st) 
jneid; even a wine-glass of spring water rose m\^ \a XXtfi ts^qS^^ro^ 
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kftar being Bwallowed. Indeed, this bad been the case for twelvu 
during hII which lime also she had beon altogether unable lo take cer- 
tain articles of diet, so great was the pain they caused, among which 
were especially bread and lea. The whole abdomen was enlarged by 
floIUB at all limes, but especially after eating the fliimlleit morsel. Tltere 
«u DO action of the bowels whatever, witliout the asBietant^ of medicine. 
The kidneys showed morbid action in the character of tliei r secretion, which 
waa charged with pink sediment and gravel. The monthly dischni^ 
was eBected witli extreme pain, was scanty and pale,and never continued 
longer than two days, very often not more than one. There was' great 
sense of bearing down of the womb, which, in fad, was eonsiJerably 
fallen down, swollen, and heftvy. Thus there was not any port of the 
abdominal viscera wliicb the digestive irritation liad not reached and 
involved. Its extension lo the brain was shown by the extreme nervous- 
ness under which the patient constantly labored, as well as by the want 
of sleep, &c., already recounted. The chest had escaped the mischief: 
DOT, although she had been treated as one far gone in pulmonary con- 
sumption, could any the least disease of the lungs be delected. 

Externally, the frame gave everywhere signs of bad nntrition. The 
skin was pale, and tlie flesh soft and inelastic. The walking power waa 
in keeping with the innate and the morUd nervous character of the 
patient; she could walk strongly 'and quickly for a shoK time — this her 
impulsive nature permitted ; but exhaustion soon followed ; there tvas no 
BUBtaramsnt of the power — this her morbid nervous ayslem did not permit 
Indeed, throughout her long illness, the elastic nature of this patient had 
been exhibited ; and without it, without the spirit it imparted, she muat 
have sunk under the multiplied ailmenls, or been the victim of some in- 
ternal organic disease.. 

Thetreatment of this compli.ated case by water was spread over many 
months ; and 1 shall, therefore, not attempt any detailed account of it, but 
recite the chief stages of its progress. It commenced with only the rub- 
bing sbcet every morning : the compress on the abdomen day and night ; 
Ibe restriction of diet to cold liquids, and the simplest solids : and the 
taking of two or three tumblers of water in the day. Fomentations for 
on hour at night were added to these ; and, soon atWr, packing in the 
wet sheet, which at first was practised once and afterwards twice a day ; 
the cold shallow bath being used after each of tliem. The silz bath waa 
prescribed once and then twice ditily, so soon as the walking power 
showed signs uf more cuulinuous energy ; and this it did, by the fact of 
her being able In uke exerci.'w before breakfast for a half and then Ibr a 
whole hour — a teat she had never been able to compass : for altliough 
much urged to do so wheu at Leanuingtim, the altempt even Sir a few 
minutes always ended in Eaintness and total loss of appetite. During 
the period when these processes were being gradually increased, the 
quantity of water was also increased, until she took Irum twelve lo fifteen 
tumblers daily ; and for several days she took, without my direction 
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mmever, as many as twenty. It should be stated, however, that some 
«f the water she drank was always rejected from the stomach in a perw 
fectly acid state : this continued for many weeks. It was also during 
the process of wet-sheet packing, that the appetite underwent a marked 
improvement, it became more decided and more steady. The bowels re- 
mained exceedingly torpid now that they were deprived of their usual 
purgative stimulant : still they acted to a small extent, and I was con« 
tented with that, as the general treatment obviated feverishness, and it 
was essential, at all o^her risks, to withdraw utterly from the digestive 
canal the drugs which had so grievously damaged it 

When it appeared to me that the active irritation had been subdued to 
a certain extent, I hoped, by the sweating process, to rouse tlie secreto- 
rial activity of the liver, and general mucous membrane of the digestive 
canal. That process was therefore tried with the eflfect of bringing 
about a somewhat fetter action of the bowels. It was alternated with 
the wet-sheet packing, and at the same time the sitz baths were con- 
' tinned, as also the compress, and the copious water drinking. 

Such is an outline of the treatment which was persisted in for nearly 
six months, with the striking results of rendering the stomach far more 
tolerant of food, reducing the acidity, gnawing, and burning of the sto- 
mach, inducing a state of bowels, not quite satisfactory, it is true, bnt 
which allowed of their occasional action always without medicine, procor* 
ing more sleep, and generating an amount of walking power to which she 
had long been a stranger. Her dyspepsia — the accumulated dyspepsia 
of so many years of bad treatment — was indeed far from being cured ; 
but it had gone infinitely further in that direction than hitherto, and all 
the patient's sensations announced it. In the midst of the general 
organic excitement which the treatment had aroused, whilst all the 
organs were laboring to relieve themselves, a strong mental agitation 
occurred tq her, and nervous fever announced itself in her unlucky frame. 
Whether a fever would have been the crisis of her complicated and pro- 
longed complaints, as I often anticipated, or whether this particular one 
stood in that character, it is impossible to say, inasmuch as the coinci- 
ience of a mental agitation leaves the possibility of its originating from 
.hat cause alone. It was, however, the most violent and perilous I ever 
sWheld. How it was treated is not germane to the history of the dys- 
pepsia ; but some idea of the activity of the treatment may be gathered 
from the fact, that on one day she was folded in twenty-one successive 
wet sheets between 6 A. -M. and 11 P. M. At the end of six weeks she 
was tolerably well recovered, and I recommenced the treatment of the 
dyspepsia. As excessive irritation no longer existed. I did not urge any 
great amount of treatment. She was only packed once a day with a 
towel in the front of the body, the cold shallow bath after it, and siti 
baths of twenty minutes each twice a day : the quantity of water was 
moderateC to five or six tumblers in the day. In this manner, with thia 
addition of occasional fomentations, ahe wen oa ^ik\Tv\|^\TL\AT ^Boftan^ 



MONtlcMw nntJl the mooth of March, 184&, jiiBt one year •ttm 
urival al Malvern, when she became enceijite. As no reliance could 
be placed nn Ihe sirength of the nterine orgaiui, Jt was deemed best 
to Huspeod all treatrnGtit, except the morning ablution witli cold wHler. 
The period of pregnancy was entirely free from euSering, save from 
occasional bad heddacl^e, and pains down the lega. But she ate and 
drank of anything with impunity, and she gained ilesh. This, no 
doubt, was due to the Innsfer of atl visceral irritntion In the womb, 
and I did not expect this perfect atate of digestion to continue after 
delivery. That event happened in December, 1845, and the child waa 
a saperb onii, weighing twelve pounds al the birth. Now that she has 
recovered, she sums up her gains lo this date, in the abolition of all 
painful and distressing sensations after eating, in s better appetite, in 
the total removal of acidity of 8toma,ch, in the capability of taking a 
number of articles of diet which her stomach has not been able to 
tolerate for many years, in the improved state of the bowels and eman- 
cipation from drags, in a much healthier state of the monthly discharge, 
and absence of all morbid sensations about the womb, in better sleep, 
and In firmer flesh. Against these are to be placed the occurrence, 
&om time to lime, of severe nervous headaches, snch as she used to 
have almost continuonaly, frequent tic pains about the hips and legs, 
and rare paroxysms of nervousness. Still her viscera, her dial foris, 
bAve been saved from organic disease, to which they were hurrying ; 
the substantial malady, the diseased circulation of the internal parts, 
has been subdued. The sejisalions, the nerves, are always the last to 
yield in all maladies, and 1 fully expect they will do so in this trying case. 
Be it remembered, meanwhile, th&t the whole time occupied by tha 
patient in the active and steady pursuit of the water plan SoeH not ex- 
ceed ten months. She is now recommencing its active employment, 
with the aim of ridding heraelf of the morbid nervous phenomena which 
Btill remain out of the long list of dangerous symptoms which she had on 
coming to me, and which she very reasonably attributes to the atrocious 
drugging to which she had been subjected. 

If the reader would hear all the " previous historiea" of cases 
that are detailed lo me, and which all reeetiible more or less that 
just given, — hislorii's of violent and irrational esperimenf, not to 
call it treatment — and then could see the appliances of the water- 
cure calming down morbid seasaliona, and abolish' ic^ morbid 
acLioils lliut liod exisled for yeurs, and had been intensified by the 
rude attempts of aimless mydiealion, he wruld wonder how this 
last uontinues lo flourish, whilst the simple, yet potent hygienic 
plan of the former ia pointed at as cerliiinly destructive of health, 
if not of life. Here is another case in which all treatment,— ttl 
luflt, all the trealnienl which two and twenty medical men conM 
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p ro p ose,'— wa» essayed, and from each one the patient camo. oot 
worse. Now, had she only not become worse by the water treat 
ment, the superiority of the latter would have been demonstrated : • 
it would have been atUani de gagni instead of so much loss. 
But with such a result as this patient can vouch for, it would be 
preposterous to deny the immense power of the water plan, and 
its far greater certainty of action in dyspeptic cases, over that in 
ordinary usag^. In short, in the three kinds of dyspepsia which 
have been treated of, this hygienic treatment is the only one that 
offers any probalnlity of cure. Relieve, palliate, wind up the 
stomach to the digestion point as you will by medicines, it £al]» 
hack to its old point of irritation and its former bad habits the 
nnoment your remedy is suspended, and, afler a time, in spite of 
your remedy being continued. The stomach is not allowed the 
opportunity of recovering itself, the only recovery that is worth 
•anything : it will not, it cannot be forced into recovery. Even 
when that most rational part of the ordinary treatment of dyspepsia, 
rest of the stomach, country air, and regulated exercise, is had 
recourse to,— and it is seldom advised until medicinal remedies 
are exhausted, although it ought to be the Jirst to be tried, — the 
beneficial consequences which might flow from it are constantly 
obviated by the mischievous superfluity of some medicated water 
or som^ cordial bitter, in deference, very frequently, to the strong 
prejudice and feeble understanding of the patient. But however 
strong, however general, the prejudice, and however true it may 
be that, in diseases of organs distant from the stomach, medication 
may be curative : I cannot but repeat the strong conviction I have 
that medicaUon never did, never will, never can, cure a case of 
chronic dyspepsia : and that, short of organic change, the hygienic 
water treaiment seldom if ever fails to cure it. « 

§ 4. Gastro-kntbritis. — Chronic Inflammation of the 
Stomach and Small Bowbl. — Atrofhy. The two former of 
these terms signify the same thing, tjie first being the technical, 
the second the vernacular expression. The third, atrophy, or 
wasting, is the consequence of the double inflammation of the 
stomach and small guts. I will endeavor to render the connection 
between them clear. 

The mucous membrane which lines the stomacl continues its 
course downwards to the bowels, lining them also. Arrived at 
the firsts it is pierced in innumerable poiota nvvvVv «ka^ w&rra^ 
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which are the mouths of most minute tubes, ihe insideaof 
are also lined with proioagalioDS of the common mucous mem. 
brane of the bowei. Now the office of thesf lUQuihs, of these 
tubes, is to select and absorb the chyle or wliite blood as it 
desceuds from the stomach af\er digestion, and at\er ibe addition 
of the bile en route ; and the ofGce of the tubes themselves is ta 
convey ihis while blood into the great vein which finally pours its 
eoNlents, as yet unfit to nourish the body, into l\)fi heart, which 
propels it into ihe lungs, there to be exposed to the atmosphere, 
to become red blood, and to be rendered fit for the purposes ot 
nutrition. It will be plain, from this skeicli, that whatever 
prevents the free absorption of the chyle in the small bowels, 
prevents the nutrition of the whole body : and as the waste oflhe 
body of necessity goes on, the want of a recruiting supply from 
the organs of digestion is the exciting cause of its atrbpjiy. 

More or less atrophy always attends the chronic inflammation 
of the small bowels, because the mouths of the absorbent tubes 
alluded to, are more or less inflamed and swelled in common with 
the lining membrane of the bowels on which they debouch, and 
the passage of the chyle through them is more or less prevented. 
This isolated disease of the small bowels is more commonly seen 
in growing children, probably in consequence of the exceswve 
labor of those parts necessitated by the process of growth. Bui 
in adults it is more frequently accompanied by a similar inflam- 
mation of the stomach : hence the compound technical name it 
bears. - This of course complicates the malady : for in such case 
there is not only ob.structed absorption of chyle, but chyle of a 
badly elaborated kind, unfit for the healthy nutrition of the frame, 
which thus suffers both in deftcient quantity atid quality of 
oourishlng liquid. 

The symptoms, as far as the stomach is concerned, are those of 
nervous and mucous dyspepsia, the appetite being capricious, 
ofttimes voracious, with sometimes suffering, at other times none, 
after eating. But, in so far as the small bowels are implicated, 
the symptoms vary considerably, except in the emaciation, which 
is always in greater or smaller degree. When the inflammation 
is less diffused over the lining of the bowels, more concentrated 
in one spot, and more intense, as evidenced by feverishness, the 
wasting is not so great {the reason for which wfll be clear from 
what has preceded), but the brain phenomena of irritability, 
*atlessnes3, sleeplessness, and headache are more decided : for il 
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tfiat case the brain is tolerably well nourished, and is therefore In 
better |^ate to recognize and react upon the irritations proceeding 
from the disordered viscera. The circulation of blood also is 
more vehement, the pulse is more excitable, and fever is thus 
more readily induced. Hence the sleepless feverish nights of 
patients sufiering under gastro-enteric disorder of this kind. 
The skin is dry and hot, especially of the palm of the hand. 
The tongue is of the kind called " strawberry," that is to say, its 
papillae are very red and elevated, and between them there is a 
whitish mucus, the two giving the appearance of a ripe straw, 
berry ; it is also inclined to dryness. There is sometimes, but 
by no means invariably, a degree of tenderness on pressing the 
bowels, which are shrunk, giving the abdomen a constricted, hard 
feel. Constipation is usual. This kind of gastro-enteric inflam- 
mation may end by wasting from continued, smouldering fever, 
or the sympathy with the brain may render that organ too full of 
blood, and apoplectic or paralytic seizure may take place. 

When, on the other hand, the inflammation is general over the 
surface of the small bowels and of a very chronic character, the 
atrophy is decided and great, and the brain phenomena less 
urgent; on the contrary there is generally a tendency to 
somnolence and inactivity and depression of mind. Neither is 
there much fever, and what there is of it is of a fitful, hectic 
character. The skin is devoid of moisture, but not without sof). 
ness. The bowels are irregular ; being sometimes in a relaxed 
state, which is due to the fact of chyle, and other matters, reaching 
the lower bowel, in which, as it was never intended to receive 
them, they act as unnatural stimulants, and provoke it to 
excessive action. At other times they are very torpid. The 
abdomen partakes of the general emaciation, and feels like a 
board lying close upon the spine, so contracted is the calibre and 
substance of the bowels. The evil termination of this state is by 
fainting, the brain ceasing to receive suflicient blood to perform 
its functions, and the heart, deficient in energy from the same 
cause, failing to send blood towards the brain. 

In deciding on the treatment of this chronic inflammation of the 
stomach and small bowels, we must ascertain which of these . 
phases of it exbts, and I have given the chief differences by 
which each may be known. The gastro-enteritis without much 
emaciation and with fever, admits of more decided treatment than 
the atrophic kind. Besides fomentations) the vieX v^Vw^^X. \% ^^i^ 
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cftbto : the water drank may be more copioua: and exercise 
extended, though never loug cootinned. In alropliy the wet sheet 
is scarcely admissible, the vU viia being inaufficient, in "be firs! 
ingtance, at least, lo react upon it; and for some lime all thai 
can be done is to fomeni, compress, and use friction over the bowels; 
to apply friction over the whole body, with cloths wrung at first 
out of water at 90^^, and grB.diial!y diminish the temperature: 
to give water to drink sparingly, and not under 50° : and to 
observe the most perfect rest from exertion, the fricliona being 
a substitute for exercise. It is a condition requiring the uimost 
nicety of treatment, so small and easily overwhelmed are the 
organic powers on which we have to depend for self-reslora- 
tioD. I hesitate not to say, were the water treatment applied 
in tliis malady, as it was recommended when Arut introduced into 
this country, that is lo say, with mceasant wel sheets, cold hatha, 
and numberless tumblers of cold water to drink, every case of 
this malady would end fatally. 

On one point in the treatment of this disease, it is very neces- 
sary to dwell, — the diet. It might bo auppoaed thai as much fiwd 
as possible should be prescribed in wasting, especially as there 
is, very commonly, appetite for it. Yet it is very imprudent lo 
permit any but mild articles of die), and those in small quantities 
only, for a time. It should be remembered that we have to deal 
with the coiMeof the wasting, and that cause is inllammalion ofa 
membrane to which the food, both before and after conversion 

limit the quantity and quality of food. But, moreover, it may be 
Baked, of what avail is it to gfve the stomach large quantities of 
strong food to convert into chyle, when that chyli> cannot only 
not be absorbed, but will pass down to the lower bowels, produce 
irritative diarrhcea there, and in this manner actually hasteA the 
dilapidation of the body it was intended to maintain ? Plainly 
enough this ought not to be done. The patient should take the 
mildest farinaceous diet in small and o(\ repeated quantities: but 
whilst thus reduced in diet, he should also be reduced in the wast' 
iog act of physical exertion ; his exercise should be quite passive, 
and the repose of the body complete. By this means, whilst the 
acfine treatment is gradually withdrawing irritation from within to 
the exterior, t\ie imgalive treatment of diet is withholding irritationi 
which would be applied to the internal morbid part itself: tl» 
cesbatioa*from exercise rendering the restricted food siitScient lor 
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^rgame Bitpport thou^ not for animal exertion. By oominenoiiig 
the treatment thus we are enabled gradually to steal a march oa 
the inflammation, which produces all the wasting, and, though t 
long and tedious operation, to get rid of it. In the form of the 
disease where the emaciation is not so great, and the feverish- 
ness greater, both these precepts of negative treatment require to 
be modified in favor of better diet and some exercise. In fact. 
Ibis latter malady demands, with* very few and trifling variations, 
the same treatment as the nervous and mucous dyspepsia : and, 
though many cases have come before me, I need not illustrate it 
by one of them, involving, as it would, some tedious repetitions. 
f shall, however, offer a brief account of a case of atrophy, or 
wasting, which terminated well under my care. 

Case V. — Atbopht or Wastihg. 

Great mental distress was the exciting cause of the gastro-enteric in- 
flammation which led to the atrophic wasting of the patient in this case, 
who was a man of twenty-six years of age. (I would here remark how 
often mental causes induce inflammation of the bowels as well as of the 
stomach.) Commencing as simple dyspepsia, the disease soon gave the 
aigns of the extension of the mischief to the small bowels. Headache, 
irritability in place of depression of mind, restlessness, unquiet and short 
sleep, feverish skin increased by food, obstinate bowels, d^c, all indicated 
the more circumscribed irritation. All this was going on some time be- 
fore he saw me : and against it opiates for the sleeplessness, purgatives 
for the faowds, a course of mercury to dotomething (it was not clear what), 
and a course of iodine in the shape of l^driodate of potassa, to do some- 
thing still more obscure, were tried in succession, and each found wanting. 
8trong aliment too, and strong tonics, were given to prop the failing f^esh 
and strength) and change of air to change the stimulus . all to no pur- 
pose. The youth went from bad to worse, and at length came to me in 
« state of half stupor, volition almost gone, and the limbs over which it 
iKras to be exercised reduced to skin and bone, the skin bloodless, the 
tongue^ gums, and roof of the mouth whity-brown, and having a lifeless 
appearance, the abdomen shrunk to the smallest dimensions, cold flabby 
faands, dull eye, weak voice, short breathing, small slow pulse. He ))ad 
fiequently purging of the bowels for a day, accompanied by swimming 
and faiiUaiess of the head. Appetite of the same irregular kind, though 
inore usually great than otherwise. . Altogether he had been ill for up* 
wards of four years. . < 

His horror of cold was so great, and his reactive power so small, that 
I could not for nearly a month do more than foment the abdomen at nigfal 
ik half aii hour,iceep the conipress wriing out of teind water on it, have 
%» fimlki and tliudc weU mb^ night and momn^^'va^ \.^Ni<^a^ 
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with n'urm water, onit beep him on the «>ra; the only exerciM h 

wu an ftiring is a BatK ciiuir for an hour dnily. and liicJiily the fine 
weatiier rendered this pleaiaint. Tiie only lood lie had was cream with 
tepid water and sugar, biecutt, rusk toast, the varioua farinucea and 
rice, flower of cauliflower, and occaHiiinnlly grapes : all tahcD in small 
quantities at a lime. Before the month was out, and hy a irraduatad 
Droueas, I had got him to tiear friction with a cold wet towel, and to feel 
so much better for it as to deaire It. He drank a wine-glaaa of water 
(requenlly, but altogether not more tijan two tumblera in the day. 1 dow 
diBContiuued the fonisntadons, and used the frictions three times a day; 
giving him more time for passive exercise in the air : the cumprees was 
worn night and day : the food tbe same. After a foTtnight of tliis, I 
ventured on tbe towel packing in front of the body : he was obliged U 
first to lie as long as two hours in it, without thoroughly warming it: 
but by degrees thin was shortened, and by the end of the second month 
be wanned a towel placed behind as well as in front. Another month 
brought him to the envelopment in the entire wet sheet, once at first, 
Bnd tiien twice a day. At Ihla point be began to use the shallow bath 
instead of the rubbing sheet. Prt^vlous to this time I had allowed Mm 
. Co take some mutton, chicken and veal broth, thickened with rica a 
barley, once a day : but mill forbade walking exercise. Neither this, 
-uor a small quantity of boiled mutton, was permitted nnljl towards tbe 
end of the third month : nether agreed with hitn. and they were discon- 
tinued for nearly three weeks longer, when be was enabled to take-the 
equivalent of a mutton chop, and twenty minutes' walk with impunity. 

After ibis point it is needless to give details The above will aJ&rd 
an idea of the gradual and cautious maimer in which the treatment of 
such cases require? to be entered upon, and to throw considerable doubt 
on the Hiatemenlfi imported from Germany, of persons with very little Mood 
in them, and lexs flesh on them, being plunged into cold baths of lU 
kinds at the very outset, and picking up flesh a rue tTisil; all which is 
exaggerated rubbish. Of this I am certain, that had I done so with this 
and two or three other patients in nearly the same plight, 1 should Itave 
extinguished them, and the little fiesh they had would have gone iu 
usual way. As it was, it required full seven monlhs of the water treat- 
ment to place this patient in anything like condition : he had regained 
the nutritive power, but even then he had a great deal to regain to reach 
his former siaius. This patient had no critical action ; from which I 
conjecture that a naturally vivid constitution had enabled him to throw 
off the mercury and iodine as he took them, they not remaining in tbe 
circulating blood, but helping td eBtablisb tbe visceral irritation which 
Wd interrupted tbe nutrition of the body in the manner 1 havo explaioed. 

^ I). Disorders of the Liter and DnoDKHi;M. I have been 
desirous to exhibit in an isolated form the phenomena which ara 
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«ttaohed to the pure irritation of the immediate primary organs of 
nutrition, the stomach and small bowels. It must be remarked, 
however, that cases wherein those organs exclusively exhibit a 
morbid condition are rare. By far the greater number of in- 
stances of dyspepsia involve the great accessory organ of diges- 
tion — the liver, in degrees that vary from simple irregularity of 
function to enlargement and hardening. Irritation of the duode- 
tmm (the short bowel which is between the stomach and small 
guts), where the gall ducts empty the bile to join the chyme as 
it flows from the stomach, is also a not unfrequent element in 
dyspepsia, and is always more or less connected with chronic 
diseased action in the liver. Still, nervous or mucous disorder of 
the stomach itself always precedes the malady of either and both 
of these organs, and the consideration of it, therefore, naturally 
antecedes thatof the duodenum and liver. These last, moreover, 
exhibit symptoms that are independent of the general symptoms 
of dyspepsia — symptoms which, added to those of stomach irrita- 
tion, give origin to the state called biliousness : a term, be it said 
in passing, used alike when there is too little and when there is 
too much bile flowing : of which more anon. 

The same nerves of the great ganglionic net-work situated a. 
the pit of the stomach which supply the latter, also by branches 
supply the liver ; and the same mucous membrane which lines 
the stomach extends to line the duodenum, and thence, through 
the common gall duct, to line every one of the numberless rami- 
fications of it in the liver, terminating, afler infinite subdivisions, 
in the minutest points, where tiie great work of biliary secretion 
goes on. In the liver, therefore, as in the stomach, we have to 
view two kinds of derangement : one dependent on disordered ner- 
vous supply, the other on fixed mucous irritation. As regards the 
duodenuniy we have no means of ascertaining its nervous disorder 
as distinguished from its mucous inflammation, which is one of the 
most formidable and intractable of digestive diseases. Still, as 
duodenitis — as chronic inflammation of the duodenum is called — 
i>ever exists apart from disorder of the liver, I shall speak of 
both at once, only stating, as I proceed, what additional signs 
mark its co-existence with diseased liver ; which may exist with- 
0"it duodenitis. 

Disordered supply of ganglionic nervous energy to the secret- 
ing capillaries of the liver is caused by sympathy with soma 
Other organ, and almost entirely by the braia and ^^sooaOei. W«<|. 
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menlul shnck on the brain, lb reverberated on t4io ^reat di 
cenire of nerves, and tells Jmmedialely on llie stomucti, and very 
frc^uenlly on the liver also. In fuel, some passions are said to 
act more exclusively on Ihe lalter organ, sucli as vexed anour- 
propre and jealousy. The nervoii.s shock thus propagated de- 
ranges ihe secretory action of the blood-vessels of the fiver either 
to diminish, to increase, or to vitiate ihe bile. Thus we see pow- 
eiful mental emotions sometimes arresting the flow of bile into 
the intestines, and causing its retention and appearance in the 
^kin in the shupe of jaundice : or in other cases the shock causes 
augmented action, as evidenced by bilious vomJIing or diarrhcea, 
generally of a diseased character. These are severe caaes: but 
that shocks of a minor degree produce biliary disorder of a minor 
degree is certain- That disorder claims the epithet bifiou*, and 
it behoves the pliysician to ascertain whether Ihe fact of suspended 
or augmented flow of bile is attac^table to the term. 

Sympathy with a dyspeptic stomach is another originator of 
nervous derangement of the liver. Itinay be presumed, and facta 
show it, that, at all times during dyspeptic irritation, there is a 
streifm of morbid sympathy fli>wing thence towards the liver, and 
maintaining there more or less nwrbid action. But it is equally 
demonstrable that when temporary exasperation of the dyspepsia 
takes place, an acute attack of nervous biliousness also supervenes: 
and this more espectally in nervous dyspepsia. The process 
consists generally in first diminishing aiid subsequently augment- 
ing the secretion of bile : the reason for which is plain from what 
was said in the first part of this work on the subject of extension 
of disease. 

A similar, though a more permanent irritation is established 
when the mucous disorder of the stomach produces mucous dis- 
order of the liver. This occurs more especially when the right 
or lower end of the stomach is the seat of disease ; and as, tn 
extending to the membrane which lines the gall ducts, it has to 
pass by that which lines the duodenum, the mucous dyspepsia is 
that which usually originates infiamviaticm of the duodenum. 

Whether, therefore, there be nervous or mucous biliary dis- 
order, the nerves or lining membrane of the stomach are first of 
all affected. This involves the question of the modus oprrantG 
ot medicines called aniiiiilioui. As 1 have said before (page 11), 
DO internal remedies can reach the liver save through tlie stoinach 
to rouse the former to action you must rouse the lattei : 
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strike at the liver througfa the stomach. ^So that whilst 3^011 think 
how cleverly you. are urging the liver with calomel, you should 
also remember that the spear is being driven into the stomach, 
which may, nay certainly is, irritated before the organ you desire 
to act upon. AntibilUms is thus synonymous with irritating the 
stomach : and those vulgar dietetic remedies against " bile " (a 
wild sort of term, used to express all and everything concerning 
the liver), viz. bacon and brandy-and-water, are the best remedies 
for perpetuating dyspepsia, at the same time that, by causing a 
temporary stimulation of the stomach, they are esteemed and 
taken by the populace, not only as antibilious, but anti-dyspeptic ! 
At least, it would be well to aseertain first of all in what the 
biliousness consists : is there too much or too little bile ? for the 
term is applied to both facts, and although bacon, &c., may rousie 
a torpid liver, is it pretended that it will calm an over-active on^ ? 
The folly of all this lies in the treatment of a word, hiUausness^ 
instead of looking into the state of the biliary organ. One man 
with. a yellow skin, and another man with a florid clear skin, com- 
plain of bitter mouth and biliousness, and would treat themselves 
or be treated in like manner ; the fact being, meanwhile, that 
their livers are in diametrically opposite conditions, the former 
being too torpid, the latter too active. .There is a great deal of 
pig-headedness abroad on the score of this " breakfast bacon," and 
if the reader beheld the tenacity with which patients cling to their 
bacon, he would acknowledge the necessity for these animadvert- 
ing remarks. 

Biliousness, then, signifies disordered action of the liver of a 
nervous pr mucous character : and that action may cause deficient, 
excessive, or vitiated bile. The signs of deficient bile are, yellow. 
<ie8S of the white of the eye, and of the skin generally, if the stop- 
page be great; yellow, bitter tongue, thick saliva, acid breath, 
and sour risings, deficient and highly colored urine, deficient and 
pale evacuations from the bowels, dry, obstinate, itchy skin, inap. 
petence, dull headache, somnolence, slow, laboring pulse. The 
signs of excessive activity of the liver are, flushing of the face, espe- 
cially of the nose and chin, some bitterness of mouth, clean red 
tongue, with red pimples along the sides, sore or relaxed throat, 
hot breath, bitter risings, copious urine, especially at night, bright- 
yellow evacuations, of a very small taper-like calibre, piles, dry 
skin exceedingly sensitive to changes of weather, great a^^titi^^ 
bat with occasional fits of nausea ; acute neTYo\]A Vve«^'M>\A^Vti^ 
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Ubilily, restlessness, ropid pulse. The signs of titialed hile 
secreted are Ihose of the laai-named condition, except that the 
appetite is indilferenl, the urine rather high colored, the inleslinEi] 
evacuations dark or greenish, and burning as Ihey pass ; there is 
more or less spasm in the region of the stomach, and sometimes 
piles, at others only itching of the anus. It is in this state ihal 
the bile sometimes is so thick or so acrid as to produce vehement 
spasm of the gall ducts in its passage ; and that the concretions of 
bile called gall stones are formed, and cause the same spasmodic 
state ia their passage into the duodenum. 

Irritative action is the basis of the two latter of thess slates, and 
congestion of Ihe former. When the liver cannot secrete bile, it 
is because it is oppressed by a load of blood throughout its whole 
substance; it is a state of feebleness from oppression, and requires 
a diversion to be made in its favor. The diversion which nature 
makes is most commonly by sweat, rarely by the bowels. When 
the liver acts loo vehemently, or secretes bad matter, it is because 
the minute extremities of the gall tubes, and, in the case of exces. 
sive action, the larger lubes also, are in a slate of inflammatory 
irritation, the rest of the liver being in its usual state. Here the 
aim is to lower, to reduce redundant action, to calm the functions 
of the liver. From all which it will be perceived, that it is of 
importance to determine what is meant by hiHoumess, and that 
(Hie remedy will not do for all kinds of iC. 

A disordered liver generally begins with excessive and ends in 
deficient action. The repeate<] attractions of blood towards ita 
secretory luhes, caused by stimulating food, the passions, &c., 
each time more and more enfeeble the self- restorative power of 
the organ, whilst as, each time, more and more blood aceumu. 
lates in it, in consequence of this waning power, Ihe whole mass 
becomes at length congested, and the passing attacks of bilious- 
ness become a permanent stale of jaundice. 1 need not remark 
how much (he usual treatment of those attacks by mercury must 
tend to hasten the feebleness alluded to, by the over-stimulation 
and tlie exhaustion of the capillai-lc's of the part ; until at last, 
when they most need to be stimulated, the medicine to which 
they have been so long accustomed fails to excite, and leaves 
them helpless. In this helpless state it is that so many livera 
come to the water treatment. 

Congestion once established, it goes on to svio!len Sver, a con 
"ition which I would compare with that of a sponge expaiuW 
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with water : there is no actual addition of substance, but only an 
expansion of the natural cellular substance of the organs. This 
state is curable. But if it persist for a long time, and be still 
irritated by attempts to force it to secrete bile, the accumulated 
blood in it begins to deposit additional . substance ; sometimes like 
that of the liver, at others of a yellow, tallow-like appearance, 
and hard, or a mixture of both. This is enlarged Uoer : it is not 
curable, and can only be prevented from extending further. 
Many of the syrjjptoms it gives rise to may be palliated, and the 
portion of it which is only swollen may be reduced, by the water 
treatment ; but the changed structure can in no way be removed. 
This applies still more to the last stage of liver disease, hard- 
ened Uver, which is a wasting of the cellular tissue of the organ, 
and an encroachment of the morbid structure already mentioned ; 
so that all its secretory parts are annihilated, and it remains a 
hard inactive mass, dangling under the right ribs, and acting only 
the part of a foreign body, irritating the rest of the body directly 
by its presence, and indirectly by the non-fulfilment of its import- 
ant function. The signs of each of these conditions are suffi- 
ciently decided ; but the enunciation of them here would be too 
long for the aims of this work. But such as I have described if 
is the progress of disease of the liver. At first an attack of 
biliousness, connected, probably, with nervous dyspepsia ; theo 
the mucous membrane becomes involved by repeated attacks of 
that kind, and by repeated treatments ; next, the mucous attacks 
at length involve the cellular tissue, and congestion is established, 
which, in process of time and of further irritation, passes into 
swollen, thence into enlarged, and finally into hardened liver. 

Let the reader, meantime, picture dyspepsia in its various de- 
grees of intensity accompanying these phases of biliary disorder, 
and aggravated, pari passu, by the irrational plan of stimulation 
generally pursued, and he will find abundant cause for the haggard 
luoks, the failing strength, the irritable temper, or indifferent stupor, 
and the annihilation of all enjoyment, which mark the biliary dys. 
peptic. And the end of all this ? In some, the stoppage of the bilia. 
ry secretion causes the elements of the bile to be retained in th« 
circulating blcx)d, and to be presented to tissues to which it is aliens 
imd therefore irritating, and among others to the brain : add to 
which, that the long existence of irritation in the. liver had al- 
ready maintained a sympathetic one in the brain ; so that this 
last becomes at length the seat of irregular circula^ow ^xl^ a*^* 
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plexy oloaea the (tareer of many a bilious patient. Or, the 
BEigeof the blood from the lower limbs and the viscemof the abdo 
men through the liver being impeded, the blood-vessele or those 
parts becotne gorged hy the gravitation of their contents ; and, to 
relieve themselves, pour out their watery parts, and thus dropsy 
vfthe abdomen and Ugg takes other bilious persons ofi*. Or again, 
the retention of the elementR of the bile in the circulation, entail- 
ing the office of their elimination on aorne other organ, the bid- 
juy* in this manner become diseased, refuse their office, and thiu 
dn^ti/ of the head, chest, — universal dropsy in short, — kills tba 
patient by apoplexy or suflboation. Or finally, the want of bile, 
added to the wretched slate of the stomach which attends it, SQ 
deteriorates the blood-making process, that the body sinks from 
mere atrophy, the elements waste it, and it goes out, as a canditt 
deprived of air. 

1 have been speaking of liver disease as it originates from irri- 
tati(»iB applied to it through the medium of the stomach. But it 
may be well to mention another mode in which it may originate. 
When, from organic ^sease of the heart, the passage of the masa 
of blood from the liver upwards through it is impeded, that blood 
returns upon the liver, is retained there, and produces all the 
efils that congestion or irritation of its tissue entails. This, of 
course, is a case quite out of the reach of any remedial n>easures. 

There is another condition in which the liver fails to secrete bile, 
which has no immediate reference to irritation of the organ — I 
allude to the state of anitmia, or bloodlessness. When from any 
cause the body has been drained of its nutritive liquid, and all 
the functions languish in consequence, the liver shares, of course, 
in the deficiency : deficient blood is here the cause of deficient 
bile. How, then, can urging of the liver with mercurials be 
juBtilied in such a case ?• Yet it is very commonly done, to the 
further draining of the body and wasting of the patient, the want 
if bile increasing with the means taken to produce it, The folly 
and BUperfluousness of the proceeding is the more flagrant here, 
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' A medird actiuainlance, in a state of exhaustion, cnmpisined of tki 

he would. 1 referred him to his bIoo<lle99 skin and llircady pulse, an 
Dsked where the blood waa whence tlie bile was to come ? This had 
occurred to him, and astonished him mucli. However, he ca 
Tith me, that digested mutton chops were, in bia cue, much 
WibiM than the blue mercurial 
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9m ther9 is not one symptom of biliousness, save the non-appear 
ance of bile in the evacuations. 

Much of what has been said concerning the liver, applies to the 
t^hronic inflamnuUion of the duodenum. There are the same 
derangements of the biliary secretion, at first excessive, afterwards 
deficient, but always more or less vitiated, — the same sympathetic 
pains of the head and right shoulders, the same disorders about 
the lower bowel, the irritability or indifierence of mind, dec, dec, 
according to the phase of the irritation which obtains in the differ- 
ent degrees of liver disease. In fact, the duodenum is at once the 
exit from the stomach and the entrance to the liver, whose great 
duct, down which all the bile pours, empties itself into it. Irrita- 
' tion applied to the orifice of that duct is like the same applied to 
the throat : irritate the throat with a feather, and you sicken the 
stomach ; inflame the mouth of a gall-duct at the duodenum, 
and you excite the liver on its minutest secreting extremities. 
There are a few symptoms, however, which mark this disease as 
distinguished from liver disease alooe. 1. Some time — generally 
about two hours and a half— «fter a meal there is nausea or actual 
vomiting: this is due to the passage of the first chime through 
the inflamed duodenum into the small bowels : being the exit 
from the stomach, the excitement produced in the morbid part by 
this passage, throws the stomach into a state of convulsive action. 
2. Again, the mental irritation from duodenitis ^ before it has 
caused biliary congestion, is extreme, and incessant : the fiend of 
quarrelsomeness seems to have entered the patient, and taken 
possession of him: his mind is one universal sore. The first 
years of Napoleon's residence at St. Helena gave abundant 
evidence of this : he found insult and outrage in everything. 

** A bust denied, a book refused, could break 
The sleep of him who kept the world awake.** 

And all this time the slow process of duodenal irritation was 
laying the foundation of those organic changes in itself, the 
stomach and the liver, that were to lay him low — changes which, 
I hesitate not to say, after a perusal of the details of his treatment 
from beginning to end, were hastened, and all chance of avoiding 
them removed, by that treatment. 3. At all stages of duodenitis 
there is more or less tenderness over the region of the organ, that 
is, a little to the right of and below the pit of the 8to\x\^^Vv^ k^ 
deep down upon the spine : and as t\\e d\se%se ^t^mak^^^^^ 
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tiDot feeling of a lumor is added lo the teodeniess, bespealdag 

the gorging of ihe whole of !his short bowel wiih blood, or eveo 
its organic change. 4. Tho form of the fceces i» peculiar, the 
cylinder being very narrow and flattened, a peculiarity which 
varies with the decrease or esasperation of the duodenal Jrrilation, 
as coiilirmed by the subsidence or increase of the other syniptams. 
It would seem as if the disease ia the upper bowel caused sympa- 
thetic spaRin, or lumefatjiion of the lower one. 6. The duodeiuu 
cougkis very BtrikL'ig, — especially lo the drum of ihe ear, on which 
it rings hard, sharp, shrill, yet deep. That it is duodenal may ba 
readily proved by pressing on the bowel in question, when the 
I'^ngh will be instantly produced. 

Strange, that this frequent, formidable, intractable disease, 
should pass unnoticed by so many English medical authors. Yet 
■o it ia. You will seek in vain for ii in our standard worhs on 
Practice of Physic. The fact ia, that it is constantly spoken of 
and treated as liver disease : whereas I would rather undertake a 
dozen cases of the latter than one of duodemtis, so practical do I 
hold the diiference between them to he. It is possible by regulat- 
ing the quality of the diet, ice, to afford the liver some rest ; 
but for the duodenum there is no cessation of irritation : chyme, 
mostly of a morbid kind, is passing through it eighteen out of the 
twenty-four hours : its own malady excites the liver to pour out 
bile, frequently of an acrid kind, into its diseased cavity; the 
stomach, extended with food or air, or moving in the act of diges- 
tion, draws it mechanically in one direction ; the vermicular 
motion of the small bowels draws it in another; and it lies 
close down upon Ihe hard, unyielding spine, with a weight of 
superincumbent viscera above it ; so that very little opportunity 
of self restoration is given to it; and it seems altogether unneces- 
sary to decrease its chances of this by passing purgatives of all 
kinds over its sore and irritable surface, as is commonly done. 
But, as has been observed, the disease was scarcely known to 
the English medical world until a very few years ago. Tha 
French recognized it as an important malady twenty years since ; 
knd I was the first to give a detailed account of this and othei 
lihronic maladies of the digestive surface, as delivered from the 
Ups of the great Broussuis.* 1 believe that very many persons 
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who treat themselves for disordered liver labor under this more 
dangerous malady : I have found several who announced them* 
selves as '* liver patients," but proved to have chronic duodenitis. 

Is chronic inflammation of the duodenum curable? The an- 
swer is regulated as in disease of the liver : irritation, inflamma- 
tion, congestion, and tumefaction of the organ are curable : not 
so the enlargement and hardening of it. The two first stages 
are coincident with ordinary biliousness, with excessive bile : the 
two next with the vitiation and deficiency of bile, though not in- 
variably : and the last with utter stoppage of the bile, the waxy 
lip, the bloodless, dropsical ski/ and other signs of lapsing vitality 
and arrested nutrition. The fatal terminations resemble those of 
liver disease : in fact, duodeniUs kills by disorganizing the liver. 

The TREATMENT OF LIVER DISEASE and DUODENITIS varics with 
the stages. Common biliousness, with bitter rising, dtc, is best 
treated by hot fomentations over the pit of the stomach and liver, 
continued for an hour every night ; by the long sitz bath ; wet- 
sheet rubbing ; and the compress over the regions just named, 
changed every two#Dr three hours. The quantity of water for 
drinking should not be large, as much water rather excites the 
liver ; only a small quantity at a time should be taken. The 
food should be chiefly farinaceous, and sparingly given ; it should 
be quite free from any fatty material ; milk should be avoided, as 
the clot it makes in a bilious stomach is exceedingly solid ; the 
exercise should be moderate, and the mind should avoid exciting 
subjects and objects. The aim of all this is to reduce excessive 
action, a state bordering on the acute, and for the most part con- 
nected with a highly nervou<» disorder of the stomach. The fo- 
mentations do it by drawing blood to the exterior opposite to the 
irritated parts. The sitz bath acts by deriving blood fVoin tiie 
upper to the lower organs of the abdomen. The wet-sheet rub- 
bing soothes, by taking the caloric from the nerves of the skin, 
which is very irritable in the bilious state ; and by doing so, tends 
to quiet the excitement of the brain, also attendant on that state. 
The frequently changed compress produces a frequent revulsion 
of blood to the surface, diminishing the febrile heat within. The 
nervous condition of the digestive organs will not allow of large 
draughts of water, both because their bulk is irritating, and be- 
cause they especially excite the liver. Animal food being too 
stimulating, and succulent vegetables being gener«A\N^ <2k^ ^^zt^^ot!^ 
bile, thei farinaceous are used as \eas^ excv\iv\^>\i»^ ^xwsv ^ior 
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•mftll quantity of nuirimeDt they contain, and their slight aclioi 
on the liver : Tally matters having an excessive action in the con. 
trary direction. The sympathy between the brain and liver is 
one of the strongest in the body, and, as hua been said, strong 
passion is a very common cause of a bilious attack. Hence in 
chronic biliousness, the activity of the brain, as shown in great 
amount of exercise, and in the consideralion of exciting subjects, 
should be avoided. 

Such is the style of water treatment in ordinary cases of chronic 
biliouaness, where the irritation ia generally of a nervous character, 
but sometimes also of the mucoua kind, or where duodenal irrita- 
tion prevails. Of course, variations of management ooenr with 
alightly varying indications j such as great headache, when foot- 
baths are necessary, or great febrile heat, when the wei-sheet 
packing will be necessary, &c. With regard lo this last named 
remedy, I must slate that I have not found it of good effect in the 
general run of these cases, except in the instance just mentioned ; 
it appears to augment the tendency to headache, to enfeeble the 
head,. in fact; the hot fomentations answer better, a tumbler of 
vater being sipped whilst they are going on. Scrofulous and 
languid temperaments require modification of treatment aim; 
but such are rarely seen to auHer under ihia sort of liver com- 
plaint. The great point is lo rest the nerves of animal and or- 
ganic life, and genUy lo aid them, by the appliances of the water 
treatment. 

But it is otherwise when the liver has reached the point of 
torpid congestion, of obslructed function. The object, then, id to 
rouse it, on the one hand, and to effect a powerful diversion in its 
favor, on the other ; taking care, meanwhile, that neither in doing 
the former, nor in rousing other organs in the latter,ye&n7e ex- 
citement be allowed to predominate. Excitement of a luireout 
kind always attends more or less the successful treatment of this 
case, for it is through the instrumentality of ihe nervous svstem 
that the efforts at self- restoration are made ; and this nervous ex- 
citement produces phenomena of various kinds. Sometimes, 
when, as a result of the water treatment, the obstructed liver 
begins lo be roused to action, the patient experiences dyspeptic 
symptoms such as he had not hitherto felt ; there is heartburn, 
swelling after eating, extreme flatulence, even tenderness of the 
pit of the stomach, — all indications that the organic nerves of the 
J/geative apparataa are laboring under unusual exciteoient, and 
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ttiat the brain, too, is roused to a reoognitioD of what is going oOi 
At other times, this last-named organ, the brain, beooroes the seat 
of such phenomena of excitation, and the patient, whose torpid 
liver had hitherto stupified his brain, and rendered him nearly 
insensible to everything, finds himself nervous, almost hysterical* • 
ly sensitive to every wind of circumstance. I shall speak of this 
more at length in the succeeding part ; it is alluded to here in 
order to explain the difficulties which attend' the treatment of ocmi« 
gested liver, and the necessity now and then of varying it, and 
sometimes suspending it for a period. 

Another consideration attaching to the treatment of congested 
liver is the presence or absence of duodenal irritation, and, if 
present, of its character and duration. If coeval with, or antece* 
dent to, the liver derangement, ^the same treatment may be foU 
lowed for both. If it is of more recent commencement (and 
sometimes duodenitu succeeds, instead of preceding, liver disease), 
and therefore in the active inflammatory stage,* modification of 
the plan against the liver becomes necessary. 

A third consideration is the condition of the brain as regards 
apoplectic fulness.; and this is a very disagreeable complication 
to deal with, retarding, as it does, the active treatment necessary 
for the reduction of biliary congestion. 

■ Congestion is the stage of liver complaint which is by far the 
most frequently presented for treatment by the water cure, the 
patients having passed through the previous stages, and been 
hastened towards this by the medicinal means I have already 
mentioned, before coming to Malvern. The treatment com* 
menoes well with a day or two of wet-sheet rubbing, in order ta 
excite and prepare the torpid skin. After this, if there be 
duodenal irritation ef recent origin, it is well to pack in the wet 
sheet each morning, and to foment with hot water each night fo? 
a short time, until the tenderness over that organ, and the other 
signs of its active disorder, be subdued. From the commence- 
ment, however, there should be excitation of the skin with the 
sheet-bath three or four times a-day ; and the abdominal com- 
press should be worn, and frequently changed, day and night. 
Water should also be copiously drunk, beginning with six or 
seven, and getting on to ten or twelve tumblers daily. In very 
old cases, much more than this is required, and a good part of it 
should be taken before breakfast. In the majority of case^r&c^ 
pvqiMrasioQ with wet-sheet packing ia tvoI T%^\i\%\Va ^x xcffyt^^^DM^ 
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e few laya, in order to carry off some trifliog feverishoess of 
BClion, *he result, moatly, of tho late irritating medication and 
diet to which the patient has been subjected ; and the temporary 
relief it affords is great. 'But to continue it would be injudicious, 
as it is a lowering rather than aafousing process, reducing the 
activity of the nervous and circulating systems. Sweating is ibe 
mUural relief of congealed liver; and as the principle of the 
water treatin'ent is to imitate and aid nature, that process of the 
treatment should be employed so soon as alt considerations regard- 
ing ihc duodenum and head are removed. For this congestion 
and torpor of the liver is very often accompanied by tendency to, 
if not actual apoplectic fulness of the braio ; in which case, also 
preparation for the sweating must be made by the wet liheet, 
fomentations, low diet, and only.a sparing quantity of water to 
drink. The pulse and otiier j^igus evincing a safe state of the 
head, we proceed to sweat the patient every day, or every second 
day, according to the powers of the brain and circulation to bear 
it ; it must not be allowed to excite either to excess ; and il is the 
physician's part to watch this well. Giddiness and tension of 
head, and palpitation of heart, require temporary suspension 
of the sweating and water drinking. Slight accessions of fever- 
iahness may be produced by the trealment, and these are to be 
quelled by a wet sheet or two, and by fomentalions. All this 
time, the sitz bath should be taken in its derivative character, for 
twenty, thirty, or forty minutes, once or twice a day. Passing 
headache is to be met with foot baths, &c., iSsc. Thus ihe treat- 
ment goes on ; and in the course of a period varying in different 
individuals, the diyjche is added, and gradually carried to the 
extent of six or eight minutes. The abdominal compress ia worn 
day and night ; a considerable quantity of dry friction with 
brushes, &c., should be used over the limbs and abdomen after 
each process. 

Thtt diet in hepntic congestion should, as a general rule, be 
devoid of fatty and spicy materials, because, although such 
Ihings stimulaie the liver, ihe object of cure is to make it act with- 
out such temporary expedients of stimulation. A little more 
laiiludc in taking of vegetable matters may be allowed; cauli- 
flower, young pens, and Jerusalem artichoke being admitted, in 
addition to the farinacere. But as in the former phase of liver 
disease, bu/k must be avoided ; therefore, if some farinaceous 
pudding be taken aOer meat, both must be ealen sparingly. 
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For the rest, paste in any shape, fried meats or vegetables, duck, 
goo««, and twioe-cooked feed, are inadmissible. Hot liquid and 
milk are bad ; still, upon the whole, the rules of diet are not ex- 
ceedingly stringent as to quantity in this malady, and therefore 
the rule as to exercise is to walk as much as possible, short of 
feeling fatigue at the pit of the stomach. Even violent exertion 
is good, the aim being to relieve the swollen torpor of an internal 
solid organ, and this being assisted much by expediting the whole 
circulation of the body. 

Indeed, such is the aim of the entire treatment. The sweat- 
ing both causes a diversion in favor of the liver and quickens the 
circulation through it. The douche does the like, vehemently 
rousing the activity of the heart and exciting the skin. The 
long sitz bath draws blood down from the upper organs of diges- 
tion, and necessitates a long and brisk walk after it ; the dry 
frictions are artificial exercise as regards the circulation. Last, 
not least, come the large doses of water, the effect of which is to 
hasten those changes of the vital chemistry which shall both 
quicken the circulation of the blood and change its mass, render, 
ing it more fit for the secretion of healthy digestive liquids. 

The crisis of the first phase of chronic hepatic disorder is 
most commonly bilious vomiting or diarrhoea, or both ; sometimes 
slight and long continued, at others, sudden and great. Glutin- 
ous and ill- smelling sweatings at night not un frequently accom- 
pany this signal of relief in the liver. Of the swollen liver, the 
common crisis is of boils, occasionally over the region of the liver 
itself: gentle but continued purgation of the bowels attending 
them. But both may go off with very Urge faecal evacuations 
only, diseased in character at first, but gradually improving; not 
at all loose in consistence, but small in calibre at first, and gra. 
dually augmenting in cylindrical volume. 

The palliation — for cure is out of the question — of the enlarged 
and hardened liver consists in artificial sweating, repeated as fre- 
quently as the head will allow, a great amount of dry friction of 
the whole body, and copious water drinking. It is wonderful 
how much the sweating relieves for a time. Under its influence, 
1 have seen a hard and contracted liver afford signs of some slight 
secretion in the fsecal matter, which the same sweating very often 
causes the bowels to secrete and excrete. This retards the cer- 
tainly fatal termination of this form of organic liver disease^ ^vA 
keeps off some harassing symptoms. Beyond V\)\.'^\\.\& Vcsx^km^^a 
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to proceed, whatever enthusiaaiic writers on the water-cure imf 

assert 

Case VI. — Nervous BiaoHOER or the Liver. 

A middle-aged gentleman, who. fiHeen years before, hail been Biibjectal 
to two severe coursea of mercury, for a sypbili^c aBeclion, had, since 
that time, been a prey to a train, of bilious symptoms, generally exas- 
perated once in two or three weeks into the form of intense headache, 
which proetrated him for two or three days. The ordinary signs changed 
frequemly in degree, and now and then lell him altogether for twelve or 
eighteen hours, or, at least, were so slight, comparatively, as not to be 
compUined of. Great appetite, especially for such improper things as 
the burnt part of meat, fat, Slc., considerable thirst, clear, fiery-red tongue, 
bitter taste, fniil breath, sore thmat, heartburn, ucid and bitter risJDgE, 
tenderness of ibe pit of the stomach, irregular bowels, varying urine, dry 
hot akin, especially of the palms of the hands, florid complexion, red nose, 
emaciation, sleeplessnesa, and great irritalnlitrf of temper, — these left no 
doubt of the existence of cirontc Ttervoui irnlalitm if ihe licer. The re- 
mission of more or fewer of the aymptoraa, and the exaggeration of them 
kll, from time to time, in the intense headache, which itself terminated 
in bilious vomiting, came in confirmation of the nervous character of the 
malady. Moreover, as is usually the case, the signs of dyspepsia at- 
tended ; that form of dyspepsia which is so frequent a result of mercurial 
medicines. He had had these disagreeables to some extent for fifteen 
years, but for the last four years, tliey had become so intense aa to dio- 
able him from huslnesa, from which he had been, accordingly, obliged U 
withdraw. 

Nightly fomentations of the abdomen with hot water, wet-sheet rub- 
bings twice a day, a siCz bath of half an hour once a day, the use of the 
compress frequently changed, and about six tumblers of water daily, con- 
stituted the active treatment for nearly three weeks. The food was con- 
fined to the farinaeeiB and bread, the latter being eaten with very little 
butter. Exercise was limited to half an hour three ttmea a day. The 
efiect of this became very evident in the paling and shrinking of the lace, 
the reduction of the sore throat, the diminution of appetite and thirat, and 
the improvement of the sleep and temper — Ihe latter not much, however. 
Besides which, no violent headache had supen'ened; and the patient, 
though feeling himself weaker, felt himself quieter. The fomentations 
were continued, the cold ahallow bath in the morning was substituted 
for the ruhliing-aheet, and in place of anything else, two long eitz hatha 
were token. 1 advised him to try to take more water, and improved the 
diet by the addition of some meat at dinner every second day. Exercise 
was augmented. By these me^ins, the bowels were made to act more 
regularly, the bile always appearing in them, instead of capricioualy, u 
kemfofom. Desirous to bring all the anti-irrilati\" means of the water 
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Hheattneiil tojiiajy I tried the ^ret-vhieet packing, but it pfrodncad om of 
the Tiolent headaches, followed by- copious vomiting of bile, which, thottgh 
it left the patient better, bo disheartened him, that I did not again give 
it, hut tried the towel packing in front. This suited very well, and as- 
sisted the fomentation^ in reducing tho nervous irritation of the liver. 
With these twoTemedies for sedatives, with the sitz baths for derivatives, 
the diet regulated so as to oppress the stomach and ekcite the liver as 
little as possiUe, the water drinking to cool the stomach and dilnts its 
(iontents, the compress to counteract and soothe the irritated nerves 
within, and the exercise sufficient to waste the food and prevent reple- 
tion without straining the nervous sjrstem, this patient, in the course of 
Bout months, recovered a state of health to which he had been a stranger 
for iieariy fifteen year^. During the treatment, he had only one head- 
ache, induced by the wet-sheet packing ; and since he left Malvern, now 
tiiilrteen months, he has only experienced slight headache on two occa- 
ncms, once after four glasses of wine (probably of a bad kind), and an- 
other time in a hot room. Whilst herO) under active treatment, he had, 
several times for several days together, risings of roouthfuls of bile, and 
also days of turbid urine loaded with salts : but except tliese, he testified 
no critical action, and the disease seemed to disappear by a simple altera- 
tion of the netvous influence communicated to the liver. 

This is an illustration of the ordinary << biliousness" for which 
such amazing quantities of mercurials, tonics, alkalies, greasy 
food, d^c, are administered for successive years, without the 
smallest amelioration, but with the greatest deterioration, of the 
symptoms. Gradually, the redness of the face grows more dim 
and dingy, becomes mixed with yellow, the tongue endues a coat, 
fixed pain in the right side supervenes, the appetite fails, dec, all 
signifying that the liver is more deeply implicated, and that 
mucous disorder, congestion, swelling of its substance, have taken 
place. Here is a case in exemplification of this. 

Case VII. — Conobsted akd Swollen Liver. 

A lady, fifty-five ^ears of age, of a highly nervous, anxious mind ant 
(nllous constitution, became sufficiently disordered in her digestive pow- 
ers to need medical advice, about three years ago. She was treated 
secundum artem for bilious dyspepsia, but went from bad to worse. From 
being a plump, ruddy-faced person, she became pufiy and deeply yellow. 
A swelling under the right ribs was detected by the medical attendant 
appetite was gone ; nausea incessant ; bowels utterly sealed, save undei> 
tibe action ef a strong aperient ; urine exceedingly scanty, and actually 
didekened with a knd of salts, urea, and bile, in color and conaiitaiiEftia 
kMog bke S' large quantity of dark clay saapenAoi va ^ vbgaSl ^a^oaxiD^ ^ 
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WAter; IncMsant fever, &c. The best London and provincial 
only BDggeElMl fresh mercuriala, which were introduced profusely both 
by the stomach and skin, Willi llie only effect of augmenting the tume- 
foctiiHi of the liver, Hrresliug the process of digestion, and prostrating tlw 
viimal puwere. 

When she came Ui Malvern, she was under Dr. Wilson's care, and 
UHllitiued BO for nearly two months; during which time, as I waa told, 
the wel-sheet packing was the principal remedy employed. She did nol 
flourish under it ; on the contrary, it produced violent disorder of the 
nervous and circulating, as ivell as the digestive syGtems, evidenced by 
sleeplessness, terrors, faintings, vehement flushing and palpitations, and 
incessant nausea. And this I have constantly observed in tumefied and 
obstructed liver ; a very small amount of wet-sheeting is tolerable, only 
gufliclent to reduce soine feverish irritation which sometimeg ejdEts at 
the outset of the treatment, when patientx come with the effects of stimu- 
lating medicines and diet fresh upon them. This overcome, further 
wet sheeting is barmfni. The patient was in the disorder 1 have itUed 
when she placed herself under my care at the desire of her son, who is 
a physician ; and 1 accordingly undertook the case myself. Viewing it 
at once as one of obstructed and Oippressi^d function, I saw the necessity 
of abandoning the lowering process of the wet sheet, and adopting that 
which would cause a transfer of irritation, and Ihus bring about a diver- 
sion in favor of the oppressed liver. This was to be efected by the 
sweating process, which was practised in her case with the spirit-lamp, 
the long imprieonment iti blankets rendering her nervous. Fuither, aa 
there was a good deal of duodenal irritation, and as alter the rousing 
process of sweating, and the unavoidable fatigue of digestion, noise, &c., 
during the day, some nervous congestion took place in the gajlglions 
about the stomach (the invariable result of animal and organic fatigue), 
I directed a short fomentation wilh hot water to be applied every night 
over that region. After the sweating, she was _rubbed with dripping 
towels. She wore the compress constantly. She drank Ireely of water, 
but in small quantities at once, as fatulence and spasm were easily ex- 
cited. Her food waa farinaceous lor the first few weeks, very carefully 
given, and as carefnily and gradually improved to animal liquid, and then 
solid diet ; on this score, the utmost nicety was required. Ijwt, not 
least, the recumbent posture in bed was strictiy enjmned. 

Had this lady not been previously exhausted, and rendered exceedingly 
nervous by the uiedicinal treatment and the wet sheeting she had under- 
gone, I should have heifitaled to enjoin perfect inaction in a case of ob- 
atructed function. As it was, the smallest exertion of the brain sent 
additional irritatiuii and ntHux of bliMid to tlie digenlive organs ; so much 
so, that, as I have said, even tiie u navni dub I e, excitation of tliat organ by 
sweating, the trifling noises about her, and some talking, caused such 
aSus towanjs the ;lose of each day, and demanded fomentation. Rest 
'^the bnun and spinal (.ord, tlierefore, witlidrew a source of irritation 
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fiom the morbid organs; then the sweating transferred irritatioa 
to the universal skin. The compress did the same continuously over 
the digestive organs. The nightly fomentations, by dispersing the daily 
congestion at the pit of the stomach, allowed the brain to go to sleep. 
The water cooled and diluted the contents of the stomach, assisting also 
the action of the bowels and of the kidneys. The food, from its mild and 
slightly nutritious character, gave the digestives but little to do. And 
thus, in every way, opportunity was given for the oppressed organs to 
recover their action. 

This they gradually did, ejecting for themselves, when thus placed in 
a favorable position, what all the mercurials had been unable io force 
(hem to do. By degrees, the urine altered in quality and quantity, until 
the first was perfect and the last great. By degrees, too, the fscal eva- 
cuations augmented in cylindrical calibre, in quantity, and from perfect 
whiteness, became healthily colored. Then, after some weeks, sponta- 
neous sweating came on, and continued profusely each night for two or 
three weeks. And, as all this was going on, the knotty surface of the 
liver, and then its size (which reached to the right hip and to the navel), 
diminished in proportion ; so that at the end of seven weeks, she was 
seated in the drawing-room, and three weeks afterwards was driving out 
daily. Meantime, also, her appetite and digestive powers had amazingly 
increased, and the meat she took once daily, and the farinaceous food she 
had in good quantity, were digested without the smallest inconvenience. 
From an early date of the sweating, too, the complexion and the eyes, 
which were actually of a mahogany color, so charged was the skin with 
bile, had commenced to resume their respective white and ruddy colors. 
The sleep, with very few variations, was good, and the spirits excellent 

I have given the general treatment adopted ; but it must not be sup- 
posed that no modification, or even suspension, of it took place all this 
time. On the contrary, from time to time, the sweating was reduced to 
twice a week ; and oh one occasion altogether suspended for a fortnight : 
this was the period when the spontaneous perspirations were going on at 
night, and which were, in fact, critical. Nervous headaches appeared 
now and then, requiring the foot bath ; and the occasional dryness of 
the mouth demanded increased fomentation and water, and decreased 
animal food. But when the patient was enabled to go out daily, and to 
walk for a short time together, the tonic part of the water treatment was 
applied more freely ; she took a cold sitz bath for ten minutes twice a 
day, and the shallow bath on rising, and at bed-time ; the sweating being 
reduced to twice a day. Under this rigime, she gained strength and 
flesh, and at the end of three months from the time of her coming under 
my care, she was enabled to travel upwards of a hundred miles to the 
sea coast, where she remained for three months lorger, pursuing the 
same treatment as nearly as possible. * At the present moment, it cannot 
be said that the liver is reduced to its natural limits, but it is gradually 
trndiniir towards it; and in the meantinie, the ^^qidX^ "nVt^AA ^»3iift\^^ 
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been regarded by her prertonB medical attendants 

(iilly restored lo llie duties of lier position, aa the wife of 

gymui, whose coadjutor ahe is in fiis otficea to he poor of hia parielt, 

and as the mother of a Urge famiU'. ■ 




An illustration of another form tvhich obstrucled 1: 
;iven in the following case : — 

CiSE Vlll. OusTRUCrED L:vzR. 



After manj years of service in the East and Weet Indies, the 
of this case, a military officer, returned to Europe, as many do, wil 
vclente dyspepsia and a gorged liver. This last was exhibited 
mixed pallor and yellowness of the ekin, eyes, the very bIood-ves»ele of 
which were orange-colored ; lips, that were in places of a dirty red ; in 
others, resembling hard wax-candle. The limbs were shrunk, the abdo- 
men enlarged. In the state of the bowels, feelings after eating, biVM 
taste, &c., the symptomH were those nf ordinary bilioosness. But the 
brain and nervous signs demanded more particular attention, as tliey in- 
dicated pressure in the head. The sight was tormented with never- 
ceasing black spots, with occasional and momentary extinction, aceoiD< 
panied by giddiness. Hissing, clanging, and humming noises Invaded 
the ears. In the aliull itself, dull headache alternated with feehnga of 
tightneES ; or, on the other hand, of bursting eitteitsiOD. Sleep &e> 
quently stole on him In the day, and was very deep at night, but moleeted 
by dreams. His will was almost extinguished: left to himseir, lie would 
never stir from his chair, and scarcely from his bed. His mind would 
have fallen into the same listless state, had not pain and temporary alarm , 
at the giddiness roused it every now and then ; although occasionally a fit 
of almost insane irrilahility would blaze up for a few hours. The pnlse 
waa generally hard, slow, and laboriog, but would sometimes becooM 
quick, simultaneously with palpitation of the heait, and also with the irri- 
tation of temper. He had neuralgic [luns in various part£ of the body, but 
more especially in the right arm, down to tlie tingera' ends. Dull, heavy, 
but at times also acute pain occupied the region of the liver, which waa 
somewhat, though not much, larger than natural ; it was, however, very 
hard to the feeling. There was enlargement of the duodenum, but very 
iitle tenderness on pressure. There were large hemorrhoids, but they 
did not bleed. 

All these symptoms showed two principal points of disease intiinalely 
connected — the liver and brain. The latter, in fact, was threatened 
with apoplectic seizure, to be followed, probably, by paralyslB. But as, 
iu the body at large, there was rather a deliciency than a redundancy 
of blood, it WHS plain that the flow tuwarda the bead was the result of 
the strong morbid sympathy with the liver, and that active lowering, 
to any great extent, were not indicated. From th 

KMute pains of tbr liver and escited stale of the mind, 
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pared tlmt an interlude of active inflammation oecarred in the chronio- 
ally inflamed liver, corresponding with increased excitement of the 
drenlation in the brain, and of the temper. The tie pains showed the 
continuous organic irritation of the spinal cord ; and the piles were evi- 
dences of the obstruction offered by the congested liver to the free 
passage of Mood from the contents of the abdomen to the heart 

In treating this case, it was essential, in the first place, to remove all 
fear on the score of the head ; and the means to* do this were fortunately 
those adapted for the reduction of the tendency to the occasional acute 
inflammation in the liver and duodenum. They consisted in hot fomen- 
tations over the stomaeh and liyer nightly, in wet-sheet packing every 
morning, a cold clotlr being kept round the head the while, in the oon- 
Btant wearing and frequent changing of the compress, the reduction of 
diet to the least stimulating farinaceous materials, and the reduction of 
the time for sleeping. Very little water was given. In the course of a 
month, these means had produced the desired result, as fitr as the soften 
ing of the pulse, the steadiness of head, the diminished sleepiness, 
and calmer temper went. Neither had there been any acute exaspera- 
tion of the chronic disease of the liver and duodenum, which still, how- 
ever, gave a dull pain. The kidneys, previously inactive, now acted 
largely ; which was, no doubt, a diversion in favor of the brain. Alto- 
getl)er, in a few days beyond the first mon);b, there existed no reason in 
tlie head symptoms against a more direct attack on the chronic conges- 
tion and obstruction, wliich constituted the main disorder. I therefore 
had the patient sweated daily, taking care to have a cold cloth round his 
heacL whilst it was going on. Every fourth day, packing in the wet 
tiheet took the place of the sweating, in order to obviate any tendency 
towards the head which might have increased. With a cold cloth round 
the head, the patient also took two sitz baths daily of half an hour each, 
jle was made to walk from ten to twelve miles daily. Animal food was 
given him every other day. The quantity of water he drank was appor- 
tioned in strict accordance with the condition of the head, and, as feat 
for it diminished, the water was increased, until at length it reached 
from twelve to fifteen tumblers daily. 

Such is an outline of the treatment adopted, and the reasons for it, 
which the result justified. The constant diversion from the liver to- 
wards the skin by the sweating ; the constant action of the copious water 
drinking on the liver, on the digestive canal generally, and on the 
'kidneys ; the daily withdrawal of blood from the upper organs of diges- 
tion- towards the lower by the sitz baths ; added to the stimulus given tfl 
the whole circulation by the great exercise, made this patient a new- 
looking, man in the course of nearly four months from the commence- 
ment 6f the treatment. At that time, a great deal of constitutional dis- 
turbance took place — sleeplessness, want of appetite, &.C., all which was 
explained in a few days by the appearance of three boils in dififerent 
put! «f the right side of the boc^, which iminedisteV} Vxdk %:««:\ ^^oib 
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diatnrbiiK'e, and broaght about a beU«r state of the liver, a 
pain. StiU, the tk pains in vorkms pnrts remained ; and it was plaJi 
that a goud deal oF congeslivo disorder or the livor at[|l prev^led. 
After Buspeiidlng Che greater part of the treatm^Dl. therefore, for ten 
days, until the boiU had emptied, I recommenced the sweating everv 
other day, ordered the douche for two or three minutes daily ; the two 
sitz baths as before; the diet improved intu d&ily animal food; the water 
and exercise as before. After Ihree weeks of this brisk treatment, the 
piles began to bleed freely, and continued to do so, more or less, daily, 
for a fortniglit. The eflect on the (n; pains was immediate; and all the 
black spots in the vision, the noises of head, &c., disappeajvd altogether. 
Thus, after having these two crises — boils and bleeding bemorrhoidB'^ 
the patient had only left behind some nervousness of etomach, which 
required care as to the quantity of food taken — care which he must be 
content to enerciae for the remainder of his life, fartunale in having 
escaped apoplexy, with years, probably, of paralysed belplesBDess. He 
can now walk with any one, does with very little sleep, has a clear he>d, 
a clean tongue, and a temper which is Tiot bilious. 



At this point, I terminate the subject of the chronic diaeases of 
the primary digestive organs. There are several diseases involv. 
iag those organs which 1 do not mention, although I have had 
experience of their treatment by the hygienic water plai^. Cases 
of wafer brash, ol gastralgia, or tic of the stomach, of chnmie heart- 
bum, have fallen under my notice, and been successfully treated. 
But they are only mod iti cation a of the conditions which couatltuta 
nervous and mucoua dyspepsia ; there is siill the chronic irritation 
of the nervous or mucous texture, in the phases which produoe 
respectively excessive secretion of mucus, nerve-pain, or spaam 
of the stomach ; and to treat of each at length would be book' 
making. As it is, I have depicted the chief traits of the ohroDto 
disorders of the organs in question with reference to the practical 
difierences between them in the treatment ; and under one or 
other of the heads thus formed, all minor dyspeptic disorders will 
range. Nevertheless, every one must expect to meet t 
which the symptoms of nervous and mucous indigestion, and of 
irritative and congestive liver disease, are so commingled as to 
defy arrangement, and to require the greatest discriminat 
practical tact on the part of the physician. Into si 
imposeible to enter in print, the signs by which they are distiih 
guishable being far too numerous and minute for written e 
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ration. By having a clear idea of what constitutes nervous 
dyspepsia, as distinguished from mucous dyspepsia, and of irrita- 
tive live^ disease, as distinguished from congestive disorder, it 
becomes more easy to detect, in a mixed and complicated case, 
how far the elements of any of those states predominate, and to 
practise accordingly. For this reason, also, I have given cases 
in illustration of each, which are of a grave, and, one or two, 
almost desperate character : the differences are thus shown more 
prominently. Happily, such serious instances of digestive disease 
are not of very ordinary occurrence ; but inasmuch as the watei 
treatment is able for the cure of such, it is certain, on the logical 
principle that the major includes the minor, that it is adapted for 
the cure of less serious, though perhaps as tedious cases— cases 
so tedious, indeed, that it would be a serious undertaking to write 
or read them. We therefore pass on. 
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lUtioQite of the Secondaif Process of Nutrition in the Cheat — Diseases di 
the Chest in which the Wiler Trestment is not Curative— NeCTOU* 
Cough— Stomach Cough— Chronic InttammBlion of the Air Tubes- 
Chronic Bronchitis — Putmonar; Consumption, incipient and confirmed — 
Pslpilalion of the Heart— Organic Dietase of the HearL 

As changes in the nutrition of parts are the basBs of all diseased 
actions, it is physiologically correct to treat of them in the order 
of the organs which minister to nutrition. Natural aa this plan 
is, I am not aware of any medical writer who has proceeded on 
it; probably (among British authors especially), because the act 
of nutrition has been but little thought of, and still less has the 
sympathy between that act at jhe extremity of the body, and the 
same at the great centre of the stomach, been sufficiently recog- 
nized. But it is my desire toexhibit this sympathy in the strongest 
light, and I cannot do so more efiectually than by treating ofdis- 

Nutrition begins at the stomach ; there the lirst step is talien 
in the formation of the nutritive liquid — the blood; hence the 
name of "primary nutritive organs" which 1 have given to the 
stomach, and to the liver, its coadjutor. These cease where the 
absorption of the crude blood, called chy' e, takes place — namely, 
at the small bowels. This chyle is carried up into the heart, and 
projected thence to the lungs, where its exposure to the atmo- 
sphere causes its trans formation into fully elaborated blood, fit for 
the nutrition of every tissue of the body. In the cheM, therefore, 
the tecmid pert of the process of nutrition takes place ; and the 
organs which effect this deserve the epithet of " secondary nutri- 
tive," which I have given them. 

The fact, which every day's experience of an observant phy«. 
cian must demonstrate, ihet the liability to disease, the tenacity 
to disease, and the curability of diseane, in any part of the body, 
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depends upon the healthy or unhealtliy state of the primal y nutri- 
tive organs, has caused me to dwell at greater length on theii 
maladies than it will be necessary to do on those of other organs. 
In fact, many diseases of which I shall have occasion to treat are 
merely symptoms of some phase of disorder in the digestive ap- 
paratus, to which 1 shall have constantly to refer. Without this, 
there is no sound view of disease ; every patient of chronic dis- 
order confirms my conviction of this. 

Not many chronic lung diseases admit of cure by the water 
treatment. Considerable relief is obtainable in cases of asthma^ 
which is connected with a nervous condition of the stomach, and 
I have effected so much in three or four instances. But when 
mucous and nervous dyspepsia, with, as not unfrequently happens, 
disordered liver, are added to it, even relief is rare and small. 
Cases of this kind, therefore, as well as any cases where the pa- 
tient is past the fiftieth year, or where the disease has existed 
more than five or six years, I consider unfit for treatment, and 
am in the habit of declining to treat ; and I utterly disbelieve the 
tales that have been printed about the cure of old asthma by the 
water plan. Pulmonary consumption is, of course, incurable ; 
but I shall offer a medical curiosity, in the shape of a case where 
the water treatment' decidedly prolonged the life of the patient, as, 
indeed, 1 have seen it do in two other instances : besides that, by 
reducing the hectic, and quieting the nervous system, it smoothes 
the path to the inevitable grave. Senile hronchitisj or old man's 
cough, is not a disease for water treatment. The bronchitis con- 
nected with organic disease of the heart I have somewhat alleviated, 
together with the irritability of the heart itself; but I apprehend 
this Is rare. 1 will proceed, however, to speak of that which is 
within the scope of treatment. 

§ 1. Nervous Cough. — Stomach Cough. 

It has been already stated, that a sympathy exists between the 
stomach and the lungs, by virtue both of the continuity of their 
mucous surface and the prevalence of the same system of nerves 
in each. This nervous connection renders the cause of stomach 
caugh suflnciently obvious. Pood irritating the digestive organ, 
the branches of the ganglionic nerves convey the morbid organic 
sensation to the windpipe, whsre an irritation is also excited, which 
p«t8 the respiratory tienree ancl muscles mlo tVi^ «csiv9\\^c>nx <q^ 
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«ough. Hence stonmch cai^li is so frequent after a meal. Fl m 
not, however, requisite lliat food ^liould enter tlie stomach ■. cough 
■soften presenl wtieo that ur^'an in empty. This is more espcciallj 
when the Uuodeaum ia the seat of chronic disease; and when, 
(herefore, the liver is tnore or less irritated. 1 hpve already re- 
iRBrlied on this cough (fol. 22). This is tl)e sort of cough which 
vpirit drinkeTS have, as well aa they who use large (|m 
cayenne and other hot contliinenls. Moreover, acid ei 
empty stomach, or even flatulence, sufGce lo produce the sympathy 
with tlie lungs. Nay, the long fasting of the stomach renders It 
irritable, and thus induces cough. Hence the taking of water or 
food somelimes .stops such cough. When also spirit drinkers have 
eaabliijhed a chronic irritation of the stomach, they, at first, are 
incessantly clearing the throat, save for a. short time immediately 
after the renewed stimulus of the alcohol, which seems to dis- 
perse the irritation for the time, only to make it worse afterwards ; 
ibr, in the end, this clearing of the throat augments into a regular 
cough, which also is subject to the same influence of alcohol, and 
its withdrawal. 

But further : with the stomach in a state of irritation, mental 
ttaolimut often play an extraordinary part in excitjng a cough : 
hut inasmuch as without such state of the stomach, no cough is 
thus caused, it is plain that the mental act tells first upon that 
organ, and only mediately on the lunga. Surprise, anger, a pain- 
full recollection will do this : and because they do so, the cough 
boa been called "nervous," whereas it, in truth, acknowledges 
the same morbid origin as that called "stomach," and is to be 
treated in a similar way. We shall afterwards trace this so-called 
"nervDU!i" cough up to the consummation of pulmonary consump- 
tion, the whole process and its mental excitant forming the loo 
frequent tragedy of a broken spirit and broken heart. 

It is not often that chronic nervous or stomach cough is pre- 
sented for treatment at Malvern : patients have for the most part 
passed through it and attained a more deep seated and serioUK 
implication of the lungs with digestive disorder. I have had, 
however, three or ibur cases, and 1 select the worst of tbem to 
illustrate the treatment. 



Case IX. — Stomach Cough. 
In this case the patient, a gentleman twenty-nine yei 
fcly:uU in the excessive nse of hot condiments, nayeniie, r 



, had in. 
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fidiflb, Slc., and bad for some time past labored under nervoas dyspepaia, 
with a slig^ht degree of mucous inflammation as well : a state which, be> 
getting sinking, gnawing, and craving in the stomach, led to still larger 
quantities of these dietetic stimulants. He was a man of vivid nervous 
system and quick sensations (as, by the way, most people who desire 
highly stimulating food are). When, therefore, in the midst of this dys- 
peptic slate a severe mental shock came on him, a train of nervous symp- 
toms presently appeared. One of these was cough, which, as it persisted 
for several months, notwithstanding a variety of treatment, began to be 
dreaded by himself and his friends as an indication of serious mischief 
in the lungs : and as other remedies had failed, water was tried, amid the 
jeers and warnings of those interested in him. 

It was fortunate for this youth that the cough had appeared : for I 
found him on the high road to a most serious and inveterate dyspepsia, 
which his mode of diet was daily augmenting. The mucous membrane 
was inflamed in the stomach, and vividly at the back of the throat. The 
breath was foul, as it generally is in stomach cough, the tonsils partaking 
in the disorder. The cough was convulsive to the last degree, came in 
long and frequent paroxysms, and left his head gorged and aching with 
the retention of blood in it. There was not the slightest expectoration : 
although occasionally the mechanical violence of the cough would abrade 
the mucous surface of the organ of voice, and cause some blood to rise 
into the mouth. The stethoscope gave no signs of disease of the air 
tubes or spongy substance of the lungs. In short, it was clearly and in* 
dubitably a stomach cough, which had been considerably exasperated b} 
the irritating medicines, antimony, squills, &c., usually given for pure 
long coughs, for which it had been mistaken. 

The result of the treatment soon showed what it was. The patient 
was confined in his diet to farinaceous food, except a small quantity of 
chicken every other day ; all condiments but salt and sugar were with- 
drawn, as well as all warm liquids : the stomach and bowels were 
fomented with hot water every night for an hour : he was packed in the 
wet sheet every morning for the same time, with a cold shallow bath 
after it : he wore the abdominal compress day and night : and he drank 
seven or eight tumblers of water daily. In ten days the cough was 
gone, and has never since re-appcared, although, for want of time to give 
to the cure of his stomach, the gentleman still remains dyspeptic, but to 
a much less degree than formerly. For, he learned when at Malvern 
that drug tonics do not always give tone, that stimulating food does not 
always nourish or strengthen, and that enough of plain nutriment and 
pure water carry the body further in power than either. Therefore, 
altl\ough he has not got rid of the old digestive sore, he has taken caie 
not to increase it 

It is not very often that a cough is allowed to be a stomach oq« 
at all : and when it is, the medicinal applicaXioti^ ^eii^t^^ ^^v:^ 
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it fcr the time, and exasperate its oause hTTB 

long run. But ao much is there in words, tbnl " cough" being 

pronounccH, " luni/s" are also uIIitpJ : Ihey are joined logether, 
trealeci loj^Rlher, and not a thought is given to any other organ in 
the body. Yel for want of this thought many a simple nervous 
cough has become an irremediable bronchial, or a fatal tubercu. 
lar one. The passage towards these two condiliona will be seen 
ID the two following bi 
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Bbonchii S. 

Nervous or stomach cough would be too trivial a disorder to 
dwell upon, were it not a sign of morbid sympathy established 
between tlie digestive organs and the lungs. During a period 
which varies much according to individual tendencies and sonw 
accidental circumsiances, the sympathy is only exhibited period- 
ically, the cough coming and going without any "taking cold," 
hut the dysp'.'psia always persisting, Alni^wt imperceptibly ihe 
patient becomes more susceptible of cold than heretofore: night 
ail', cold and damp air, change of clothing, &c., bring on cough 
which is hard and dry at first, but afterward goes off with expeo- 
toration, and is accompanied with more or fewer of the usuaF 
symptoms of laiiing cold. Al this poaU the nervous cojigh htu 
ceased, and bnmckia! inflammalnry cough has commenced : the mu- 
cous' membrane of the air lubes is now implicaled. The attneks in 
question becomii more frequent and more pmlrmned \ for, not only 
does the extent of the bronchial mucous menibrune involved* in- 
crease, but at cauh attack the part last affected becomes mom 
susceptible and less tractable : until at length the inflammatory 
action creeping down the tubes takes permanent possession of 
their lining membrane, and cftrwnic bronchitis is established. 

While all this goes on the dijiestive symptoms have increased, 
but are very commonly overlooked, as they were al the com- 
mencement, so intent is the treatment on eradicating the cough. 
IndsL-d, they are not only overlooked, but denied at the outset, 
simply because the patient can eat, sometimes voraciously, as In 
nervous indigestion: ao coarse is the ordinary idea of that condi- 
tion. Nevertheless, I maintain that bronchitis in a chronic form 
is never established without the aid and concurrence of the siom- 
Kch and other digeslivns A mai' may take cold iu the head ; i' 
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may creep down into the chest, and thence disappear with ex* 
pecti>ratiou, — it is an every Jay fact : but not if there be stomach 
disorder ; it tlien becomes chronic, relaxes with the relaxation of 
the indigestion, and augments with its exasperation. The conse- 
quence of acting on a denial of this is, that the remedies em- 
ployed against the cough feed its maintaining cause in the stom- 
ach, and are thus actually increasing the mischief for which they 
are given. It is thus that after years of this worse than fruitless 
medication, the patient exhibits a complication of evils that is truly 
appalling. Not only has he the immediate ills of dyspepsia and 
bronchitis, but those arising indirectly from impeded digestion 
and respiration. The former will be found in their proper place. 
But the difficult breathing acts upon the head by preventing the 
free return of blood doumwards from it, whereby it becomes 
gorged : this is seen in the puffy, turgid, and sonietimes purple 
faces of patients. In like manner it gorges the liver, by impeding 
the return of blood uptoards from the abdominal viscera through 
that organ, and thus adds to the dysp«>ptic torments. Nor is this 
all : this disorder of the liver leads to general abdominal conges- 
tion of blood, which either induces dropsy, or, the blood gravi- 
tating to one particular spot, piles and disease of the rectum are 
generated, — a complication very oflen seen in old bronchial and 
tubercular disorder of the lungs. Finally, the accumulation of 
mucus in the air passages prevents the free access of air to the 
black blood exposed on their surfaces for the purpose of being 
changed into arterial, vermilion blood, fit for the healthy nutri. 
tion of the body. That change is imperfectly effected, the nutri- 
tion of the body is consequently imperfect also, and the functions 
of the organs languish. The vis vita is depressed : the re-active 
energy is diminished : and in this state the skin, unable to resist 
the agencies of cold, lets in the plagues of rheumatism and other 
maladies dependent on alternations of temperature. Hence it is 
that old coughs and old rheumatisms so oflen are found in the 
same person. The mischief begins at the centre of nutrition, the 
stoniach, and travels to its periphery in the skin and limbs. 

The facilityof expectoration varies with the exasperation, or 
otherwise, of the stomach irritation. This being roused by food, or, 
what is very common in this malady, by mental agitations, the cough 
immediately becomes more frequent and more dry, the breathing 
inore difficLlt, and what, expectorated matter there is more 9»ttvci^ 
•nd tenacious. Under these circuinaUiiioe& V Wn^ x^^'^^^^c% 
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tested the origin of these lung sympiomn by applyltg romenltw 
lionB lo tlie stomach only, when ihey invariably diesipBlcd, which 
they failed to do when the same remedy was applied over the 
ribs. Besides, one has only to observe ihe acid breath and emc- 
lalions of persons with old brcmckilia, to be assured of ihe gastric 
disorder that aceompanies and varies it. I insist upon this fact, 
because it is the ordinary practice to place the digestive organs 
out of the question when luDg disease is treated, and thus they 
suffer from the negligence of diet and the activity of the expeoio. 
rants and other irritants given for the lungs'; whereas all the 
lungs require is withdrawal from exciting air and reduction of 
the morhid sympathies transmitted lo them from thp stomach. 
There may be one exception to this rule, when the hronchitia is 
connected with organic disease of the heart : but even then, who 
ever saw organic disease of the heart without deranged digestion 1 
nay, this last invariably precedes it. Still with diseased heart, 
the bronchitis would continue even were it possible {which it ia 
not) to abolish the dyspepsia: the heart would be maintaining 

Several cEises of chronic bronchitis have left my care cured: 
but I prefer to give one, the symptoms of which were far worse 
than any of them, and which though, as will appear, consider- 
ably relieved and indeed arrested in its fatal career, is not now 
nor ever will be totally cured, thanks lo excessive medication. 



Case X., — Chronic Bronchitis — 
Ja one of a gentleman, forty-eight ypars of age, in very extensive 
basiness in the city of London, and who, being highly esteemed by hig 
fellow-citizens, has had much to da in civic transact inns. Between thf 
private ajid the poblic occupations, tiis stomach began lo be disordered 
eight or nine years ago. He aeted as osual, took physic, worked on, broke 
down again, physic again, and so on. At length dry stomach cough 
commenced, — the morbid sympathy of the digestive ganglionic nerves 
bad involved those of the windpipe. Cough medicines were given: 
more stomach disorder, more cough. He tooli cold, as dyspeptics readily 
do ; acute bronchitis came on, was vigorously treated secundum arlem, 
and subdued: but, — and here is tlie point, — having a bad stomach, it 
was only subdued into a chronic fomi. This went from bad to worse, 
notwithstanding a fearful quantity of doctoring, until the question arose 
wbetlier he would not be nlterly incupacitsted for business. He wsa 
wttt from home hither and thither : and at length came to Ualvem : — 
not wrilb tbe intention of trying the water treatment, against wbich ba 
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had been specially warned. I saw him once, examined his state acca* 
rately, and told him how the whole mischief had begun, progressed, and 
would end, if not attacked at its source. That I should give him his his* 
tory instead of receiving it, inspired him witli sufficient confidence to 
brave the warnings of friends and physicians, and after a brief timi 
to arrange matters in London, he returned to Malvern, for water treat 
ment. 

It was high time. Without sleep at night he passed the day in cough- 
ing, wheezing, sufbcative breathing. He was the color of whity-brown 
paper, emaciated, haggard, his shoulders raised and back rounded with 
the effi)rts of laborious respiration. He had the ordinary signs of ner- 
vous indigestion, with flatulence of a most distressing kind : the appe- 
tite generally good, bowels confined, kidneys acting very scantily. Skin 
quite without moisture, except some cold ' damp when the respiration 
was more than usually bad. Intense headache from frequent coughing 
and impeded return of blood from the head. The stethoscope gave evi- 
dence of bronchial inflammation in every quarter of the lungs, and, in 
several parts, of enlargement of the air tubes. To use the expres-* 
sion of a medical friend who saw him with me, " there was not a sound 
square inch in all his lungs."* 

The treatment was simple and uniform. At first he was fomented 
morning and evening, and rubbed with tepid wet towels. He wore a 
compress on the stomach, and drank a claret glass of water frequently 
in the day. By degrees I got him on to bear cold rubbing ; then he was 
partially packed in a damp sheet ; then entirely so, except the feet. The 
shallow bath after sheet was taken at about 65^, sometimes higher, some- 
times lower, as I fouhd his pulse and his general sensations. In diet, the 
object was to avoid bulk ; he took meat and bread for dinner, and only bread 
at his other meals. Very little exercise was possible for some time, even 
had it been desirable, which it was not ; he drove out occasionally, and sat 

* The medical friend alluded to is a physician of great attainments and 
practice in London. Visiting me for a few days, he, in the course of con- 
versftion about the water cure, of which he had seen nothing, told me I 
" dared not apply the wet sheet in lung disease " My reply was to take 
him to see the subject of this case, who allowed him to examine his chest 
(the result being the exclamation above), and goodnaturedly ofiered, as it 
was near the time for his packing, to have it done before him. He cough- 
ed before getting in, but assured my friend that it would cease in three or 
four minutes after being packed ; which it did. Returning from this scene, 
my friend asked me if packing in the sheet was good for an incipient cold. 
I told him it would cut it short. " Then I will try it to-morrow morning," 
said he. It was done, presto, and not only dissipated his cold, but opened 
his bowels, which had not acted for years without a daily pill. Upon this 
I urged him to stay a fortnight, and continue it and the sitz bath daily. 
He did so, and has never taken medicine for his bowels since If medical 
Ben would but tee before they assert ! 
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in the air a good ileal, it being euramer time. Bj witchii^ opparttnil 
lies Biid cnrefiil cxamlnationti. I wac rmbW to pash llie treatment op to 
the point of hJH Inking two wet-aheet packings in siiccenaion every mor- 
ning and evening, with the cold ^ImUow bath alter tliem. He ako &!• 
taioed to six and seven tuinbtcrs of wnter daily. He never cuuld bear 
the sitz bath, which 1 tried on several occasions, and at aereral tempera- 
turea ; it always disagreed, bringing nn paroxysm of indigeslion and dif- 
ficuh breathing ; so I desisted from it, tlie rather as the iKiwels, to pro- 
mote wlioBe action I had prescribed it, gave way and remained active 
always afterwards. He was also very uncertain aa r^arded the com- 
press ; at Limes it would nut get warm, at others it became too waim, 
and made him restless and nervous. Ever and anon fomenlatiom with 
hot water werQ neceMary. AU these small but really important points 
of treatment being closely attended to, the main treatment, the wet sheet- 
ing, prospered wnnderfuily. The litf of coughing diminialted more than 
one halfinnumber.and much more than that in intensity. His face (Tien- 
ed: his spirits rose ; his desire (or and capability of walliing augmented 
daUy ; the indigestions were also mnch less frequent. There was 
not much cliajige la the treatment, except in ila increase or decrease, 
during the time he remained at Malvern ; and it would be endless to r^ 
lale the circumstances that arose demanding slight alleiationB. At the 
end of fonr months, this shattered frame, for which tiie grave was yawn- 
ing before he left London, and which had been given op aa hopeless ol 
relief, returned to London strong enough to engage (much agminst m) 
advice, however) in the o)d turmoik of public and private bueinsEs. 
Since then, now two and a half years, he has persevered in the regimen, and 
occasionally in the active treatment of the water cure, giving hin^elfa wet 
sheet or Ibmentatiaiis according lo circumstances which 1 had indicated 
(o him in writing. How he has fared since he left Malvern, and the 
opinion he holds co:iceming his recovery, will be best gathered from the 
Ibllowiog extmct from a letter which he wrote lo me in Angnst, 184&, 
in answer lo my inquiry whether it was true that he was ill again: — 

" Vou are incorrectly informed as to my health. I assure you, since 
my return I have been most decidedly better. I have been oblignl to 
attend very closely to business, but I am thankful to say I have been 
enabled to do so. 

" I wish, for the benefit of others, that the water cure was more gene- 
rally practiced ; the more it is known, the sooner the prejudice that is 
no-' kept up by interested persons would give place to confidenoe and 
restoration of health to many who, like myseSf, have been die riclima. 
of the drug system. 1 can, however, enter into the feelings of ma^ ; 
for I myself treated the whole water system as a piece of humhag, and 
joined in the laugh and ridicule which the mere mention of lying ia« 
vet sheet produced ; and when 1 first consulted you, at 
quoBt of my brMher and sister, who had derived great beneflt^ 
Wild with much solemnity by my medical adviser here, 'that if 1 
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get into a wet sheet I sfaonkl not come oat alive.' lip to the time I left 
Malvern for London I never missed one day (for some months prior) 
taking medicine ; and yon may perhaps remember I had three kinds 
carefully prepared for my use, in tolerably large quantities,-— one to pro- 
duce sleep, one to relieve a most distressing cough, and the third to 
give tone to the stomach and produce appetite, besides pills to act on 
tlie bowels, which I was obliged every other day to take. At your re- 
quest I ' threw physic to the dogs,' and it is now more than two years 
since I have taken a grain of any sort or kind of medicine. My general 
health is very much better ; the compress at all times produces the re- 
quired relief of the bowels, and although my cough is not gone, it is far 
less troublesome, and seldom disturbs me in the night. I had, as you 
are aware, four wet sheets in the day, and always felt more reluctance 
to leave their soothing influence than hesitation to envelope myself ; 
though to the uninstructed the thought is most chilling. 

** If I could detail the complication of ills under which I suffered, 
the simple cure would not suffice for most people ; and if I can part 
with my Cough I shall ever consider it the most fortunate circumstance 
of my life that I was induced to place myself under your most judi- 
cious and skilful treatment." 

Truly this piatient had " a complication of ills ;" and although 
he has still some cough, because there is organic enlargement of 
the air tubes, I have more pride in relating the partial restoration 
of such a desperate case, than the total recovery of a dozen 
ordinary cases. It speaks volumes in favor of the water cure, 
aud has confirmed my faith in it more than any I have had. 
Under the old medicinal plan, I must have done as the previous 
niedical adviser of this patient did, — ^give him up as hopeless. 
The means were not in the PharmacopoBia, and none can be 
blamed for that. Not the least pleasure derivable from the suc- 
cess in this instance is, that a most estimable man and useful 
nnember of society has been restored to the large sphere of his 
utility. 

Of br&nclutis accompanying organic disease of the heart, I 

have had three cases, in which the water treatment was decidedly 

palliative. In these the partial wet-sheet packing was used, with 

lepid ablution afler it, and a compress was worn over the chest 

night and day. I mention it here, both because it is a means of 

smoothing the path of the doomed patient by diminishing the 

harassing cough, and because 1 would record the perfect safety 

of the application ; of which more in another section on heart 

disease, ^ 

8 
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{ 8. PuuaoNARr CoNsCMfTion 

Ti^rcle, or tubercttlar mailer, Ihe inflammation, suppuration, 
luid ulceration of wiiich conslilulc the ditfereni phases of pulino 
nary consumption, properly so called, is a morbid tissue, the 
rBsult or morbid nutrilion. Ttiiit nutrition dates from the stontach 
and other digestive organs. Tubercle is never deposited itnlea 
there has been, and is, disordered assimilation of food, imperfeotly 
formed blood us a consequence of that, aad, besides these, symps- 
theiic irriiatioa radiating from the centre of nutrition to the luogs. 
ir there be not these conditions, persona may take cold, have in- 
Hummalion of the lungs, which shall dissipate or end in abscess, 
bul they will not have tubercular deposit. Therr. never yet tea* 
tubercular deposit with a sound dJgrstion. As in the case of braa. 
ehitU, this fact has a highly practical influence on the treatmeat 
of persons who are suspected of a consumptive tendency. Ifth(> 
condition of digestion is to be considered, it becomes a question, 
how far it is judicious to coop those so situated in one or two hot 
rooms during six or seven consecutive months; whether it is 
desirable to send them to the malaria of Rome and the dyspeptic 
clime of Italy generally ; and iiow far the system of high feeding 
and tonic mineral waters is effectual. Me judiee, neither tbe 
climate of coal-heated rooms, nor the scorching sun and freezing 
tramonlane of Italy, are at all adapted to overcome that infirmitf 
of the digestive organs which lays the foundation of tubercular' 
consumption ; neither on the vital nor the chemical theory of liib 
do we find in these means the remedies for the enfeebled powerof 
blood-making, whence the morbid deposit in the lungs is traoeaUe. 
And as regards the plan of [ligh feeding, the " beef-steak and 
porter" plan (which, by the way, acknowledges the deficient 
vitality of the blood), it would be all very well if tlie stomach 
could well digest the food — a question which is begged, but caL 
by no means be granted ; else what necessity were there for the 
tonic minerals that have been by many declared the true remedies 
for the consumptive tendency, but which, in truth, only afford, 
like all medicinal tonics, artificial and temporary energy to the 
stomach, to be followed by augmented exhaustion ? 

The two first of these means look only to the lungs, to he air 
which they are to brealhe ; the food and physic in the latter have 
reference to the stomach digestion only. Now, from what pre- 
cedes, it is plain ' M both require attention, and the wav to regard 
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them is as-two processes of digestion ; one, of food in the stomach ; 
the other, of atmospheric air in the lungs. A physician of tact 
• would give the stomach just so much as, and no more than, it 
could transform into healthy chyle. He would also measure the 
capabilities of the lungs to analyze or digest the air presented to 
them ; and he would always bear in mind, that in each of these 
organs there was a standing irritation, liable to be exasperated by 
overworking of. the function of either. Further, he would 
'endeavor, on the one hand, to diminish this irritation, and at the 
Bame time to increase the extent, as well as improve the charac- 
ter, of the digestion. Thus, he would keep down irritation in 
both organs ; he would adapt the food and air to the power of 
each, endeavoring to augment that power in both ; and as a 
result, he would cause the production of a better blood, and have 
it better jdistributed, instead of congesting in the two localities. 
Suppose him to do all this, he will retard incipient consumption, 
and postpone for some time the inevitably fatal event of confirmed 
consumption. All medical men know that, so long as tubercle 
remains uninflamed, it is harmless, and that it may remain so for 
years ; and the deposition of tubercle is synonymous with 
incipient consumption. 

Here is a case illustrative of the value of the water treatment, 
in that process of gastric irritation which bears upon the lungs 
with destructive tendency. On the one hand, the stomach irri- 
tation arrests the monthly evacuation from the womb ; and, on 
the other, radiates towards the lungs, being joined by the addi- 
tional irritation proceeding from the stoppage of the evacuation 
in question. Between the two, the lungs are pretty certain to 
become consumptively diseased, if the original disorder be not 
arrested, as it was in the following case. Even as it is, I strongly 
suspect the presence of minute patches of tubercles in the lungs 
of this patient ; but they are certainly not inflamed nor soflened ; 
and, meantime, the process by which ! 'ley are formed is no longer 
in action. 

Case XI. — ^Threatening CoNSUMPiivt. i)isorder of the Lungs.— 

Intense Stomach Irritation. 

The age of the poor woman in this case is thirty-two. She had 
abundance of domestic troubles, privations, and incessant labor; the 
eonsequence of which was exhibited, fifteen months ago, in the appear* 
tnce of gnawing at the stomach, distressing sinking 6eiifiatilcv!DL\K«t^^%si^ 
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atrang pa.pitBlioiu of the he&rt. She had do appetite, but the erani| 
uid eiiiking obliged her to be conatsntly patting eometbing into th* 
■tooiacb, which angmented the mischief- Tbe bowels were in perfect ' 
order. She fought, as she best could, agtiinat the disease for three monlhi, 
by which time the monthly evacuation had ceased. Upon Ihia, and tbe 
coming on of cough and profuse swealfl, she went to an apothecaiy near 
Worcester, who gave her drops, whicli, she says, " made me much vone." 
However, she took drops and otlier physic for three montha, when, fiiid- 
ingall her bad Bymptomfion tbe rapid increase, she quilted the apothecary, 
and for two months allowed matters to go on as they would. Three' 
months over, she came to me for advice. 

1 found a pale, ghastly, and emaciated woman ; the skin constantly 
bedewed with sweat, which at night streamed from her; strength gone; 
pulse small, sharp, And beating 125 in the minute ; the heart making 
frequent and violent leaps in the cheat ', breathing as short and bad as it 
could be ; cough hard, dry, IncesBant ; tongue fiery red, clean, and swol- 
len ; feet swollen, and pitting on pressure ; Inwela right ; no menses for 
more than nine months ; very httle sleep. The old gnawing, craving, 
and sinking at the Etomach were worse than ever. The stethoscope 
showed very feeble respiratory power all over the lunga, and great indi»- 
tinctoess of it in two places, at which spots 1 believe that tubercles exist 
in a crude elate. 

I had a bad augury of this poor woman, and it was not with any great 
expectation of benefit tliat I desired her lo pursue the following treat- 
ment : — To pack the trunk every morning in a towel wrung out of cold 
wuter, for three-qiiaitets of an hour ; to follow il with rubbing in the 
dripping sheet, cold ; to take a cold sitz bath for a quarter of an hour 
once a day ; lo wear a compress over the stomach day and night ; and to 
drink lour tumblers of water doily- Her diet was restricted to bread end 
butter, and farinaceous food of di^rent kinds. She has not laslcdanimal 
food since she lirst saw me. She has continued this plan for nearly six 
months, and has seen me three or four times in that space ', but, finding 
her getting on well. I did not disturb the plan she was pursuing-. The 
sweatings were the first to dlminieh ; next, the gnawing and craving of 
the stomach disappeared ; the cough is quite gone — nil a vestige cf ilre- 
maining; and during the last three months she has been steadily gaining 
flesh. Tbe breathing is strong enough to allow of her going well up a 
hill, and the respiratory nturoiur given through tbe stethoscope ia much 
stronger. But In tbe former spots, where il was wanting, it is still de- 
ficient ; and this confirms my belief that tubercular deposit exists there 
Khe is saved, however, from pulmonary consumption, which sooner or 
later was inevitable, when such intense morbid sympathies were <il] lixing 
on tbe lungs together. 

I am not about to say thdt, in the water cure, the means exiat 
of curing either iocipienl or confirnied cansumption ; such roeaai 
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exist in no plan of treatment hitherto adyanced ; but, looking !• 
the aims just detailed, I know they may be, in great degree, ful- 
filled, by a hygienic system of management. Thus the .wet- 
sheet packing, and the compress, are adapted to allay irritation, 
both in the stomach and lungs. The shallow and sitz baths, with 
moderate water drinking, give tone to, and augment the digestive 
{K>wer of the stomach, besides aiding a better distribution of blood 
to the surface. In fact, the quantity of aliment that may be 
digested, without distress, too, under this regime, is sometimes 
enormous. All this is assisted by exercise. The lungs, mean- 
time, being filled by an atmosphere which should be dry, and not 
at any time below 45° of Fahrenheit, and never range further 
than thence to 60° in winter, would receive but small irritation 
from vicissitude of climate (and it is variaiion more than coldness 
that harms), at the same time that the irritation, coming from the 
stomach, would be diminished ; so that their local excitement, 
whether of a tubercular kind, as in incipient consumption, or of 
an ulcerative kind, as in confirmed consumption, would at least 
be modified, and its results prolonged. But in following such a 
system, the greatest discrimination and tact is demanded, both as 
regards the water processes and the other hygienic means. It 
were impossible to go at length into the minutiee of the subject; 
apd I would repeat that, although I know from the experience of 
two cases, that incipient consumption has been retarded for more 
than two years, it is altogether incurable by water, physic, or any 
other known treatment. Neither the uninflamed tubercle can be 
removed, nor the ulcerated cavity it has lefl, healed : 

** Heret lateri lethalis arundo," 

not to be withdrawn by human art. Yet I am so convinced that 
the judicious use of the water treatment reduces the harassing 
^vils of consumption, the hectic, sweatings, bad sleep, and languor, 
and prolongs existence to some extent, that I have judged it pro- 
per to make these remarks, although they are not apropos to cure. 
But is it not gain to be spared even a little of the stupor of opiates, 
the exhaustion of bad sleep and sweatings, which are the '* heavy 
day on day" of patients in consumption ? That these can be in 
great measure avoided, notwithstanding the unceasing onward 
progress of the miserable malady, is shown in the following ex- 
traordinary case, with which I close the subject : — 
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A young liidy, aged twenty-five, three of whose Bisters had died 
tubercular consumplion, came In MnJvem in December, 1649, and 
viHited by Dr. Wilsnn and myself. We Bscertnined by the etethoacop^ 
that there was ulcerated cavity in the left side of the lungs, as large as 
a small orange. This, the only certain sign qf true amttiTnplion, was 
accompanied with cough, enormouB expectoration, frequently bloody" 
perspirations, and so forth — signs tliaL may exist leilhout an ulcerated 
cavity. In the course of tlie first three months after she cam? here, it 
happened that four or live medical gentlemen from diflerent parts visited 
Malvern, and were taken by I>r. Wilson and myself to examine this 
patient. They all expressed lliemselveB perfectly satisfied that she was 
in true consumption, and spoke of her life's duration as probable for trim 
two to six months. We hu) her wrapped in the wet sheet every morning; 
a cold ablution after it ; a cold sitz bath for fifteen minutes twice a day ; 
and a cold ablution at bed-time. She wore a compress on the cheat 
and pit of the stomach ; and she drank seven or eight tumblers of water 
daily. Under the operation of this treatment she got rid of all fever; her 
rest at night was complete ; her cough became confined to about half an 
liou r on waking each momi ng \ when, however, she expectoniled nearly 
half a pint of pus ; the sweatings ceased ; and, from being oppressed and 
diBtressed by food, she came into the most happy ignorance of having a 
Blomach at all, save by the appetite that took possession of it three times 

A year passed over. In December, 1S43, she was more rudJy, more 
stout, and more cheerful, than in the previous winter. But the stetho- 
scope gave signs of a cavity in the lungs much larger than in the preced- 
ing year: the main, tlie destructive disease was steadily gaining ground 
notwithstanding the wanders the water was efiecting in other respects. 
The m(£t extraordinary part of the history is, that even at that time, 

(icn the left side of the lungs waa nearly excavated, she would rrm up 
jie Malvern hills with very little shortening of breath ; and she could 
read or talk fur an hour together without cough or distress of respjratioiL 
All tills gave her that hope which attends upon others atHicted with this 
deadly malady, who have far less apparenl ground for it than she had. 
Few in this life were better prepared for another than she waa ; but this 
absence of all bad signs, save one, came in aid of nature's yearnings, 
and she clung, with a certain hope, to the prospect of recovery. But it 

At length, in April, 1344 — seventeen months after her appearance at 
Maiveru — she became all at once nervous, tleepless, without appetite. 
Some gastric derangement had taken place, and with it her lio|>o fell to 
the ground, as it Aa-f, in all stomach difiorders. She spoke of her ap- 
proaching end with the greatest composure, and expressed a wish tiial it 
nlwuld take place among her relatives in Devonshire. Thither she w 
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in May, 1841. I gave her directions to folJbw oat some parts of the 
water treatment not so active as those she had already pursued. She €x>r* 
responded with me on the subject of her disease ; she rallied repeatedl}' 
both in stomach and hope; sank again; in January, 1845, her letters 
bore the marks of delirium ; but she did not sink into death until March, 
1845, tiDo years and four manihs after she had been found to have a large 
consumptive cavity in the lungs !* 

§ 4. Palpitation of the Heart. — Organic Disease of the 

Heart. 

Heberden's remark on palpitations of the heart, ** Avi nulla 
reqwrunt, aui omnia mncunt,^^\ is more epigrammatic than true, 
when the water treatment is concerned. Ordinary nervous pal- 
pitation does admit of cure by that treatment, and it is of the first 
importance to cure it. It is only a symptom of irritation in the 
great nervous net-work about the stomach, generated by food, by 
alcoholic drinks, by mercurial courses, by the presence of worms 
in the digestive canal, by accumulations in the colon, by retention 
of the menstrual flux, by jnental affections, — all acting on the 
centre of nutrition, whence morbid sympathies are propagated to 
the centre of circulation, producing irregular action there. 
Whether such action owns this source, or is attributable to struc- 
tural disease of the heart, can only be certainly determined by 
the stethoscope ; the " bellows" sound being the characteristic 
of nerrotw disorder there. But after all, the malady to be treated 
is irritation of the ganglionic nerves at the pit of the stomach. 
Accordin'gly, the packing with a wet towel down the front of the 

• This case is given by Dr. Wilson, at p. 18 of his pamphlet, entitled 
" The Practice of the Water Cure." He there says, " My opinion is, that 
reparation will take place, and Dr. Gully coincides with me. There is 
nothing to prevent her going on with the treatment, until the desired 
result is obtained." And again, ** The patient was put under a regular 
course of treatment, and soon g<tt into perfect health, in which she remains 
at this moment " As I am unwilling to see my name connected with these 
statements, it is necessary to say, that I never coincided in the opinion that 
reparation would take place,— all along I was convinced to the contrary, 
and should be in any case of consumption. As regards Dr. W.*s statement 
regarding; the " perfect iiealth" which this patient had attained, it must be 
attributed to want of knowledge on the subject, in consequence of her being 
under my sole care during the last eighteen months of her existence 
Recording a termination so opposite to " perfect health" as I hive done, it 
bAcame necessary thus to explain the discrepancy. 

t •* They eilher require no remedies or they ccu^^vjict ^?^ 
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trunk, fomentations of the pit or the stomach with warm, not Bat, 
water, cold aitz and fcol baths, are the remedies most employed. 
Of course, where so great an organ as the heart is concerned, il 
l>ehovea to walch the Ireatmenl ; in such a case, no remedy what- 
ever is safe without minute attention. Thus the wet-towel must 
be applied as the mucous membrane and skin are more feyeriah, 
and in no case continued for a long time together; there should 
be an intermission of a few daya every now and then ; and mere 
sponging with water not lower than flO° should be in place of the 
cold shallow bath. The To men tat ions should be only a good de- 
gree of warmth, not hot ; neither should any part of them touch 
the ribs, for in either event they rather set the heart beating. 
The same applies to the compress, which, however, should be 
nflen changed ; otherwise it is apt to make the heart irritable. 
The sitz balhs at 60° should be taken for half an hour at a time; 
they always reduce the pulsations of ihe heart ; and the foot baths 
cause a derivation that seldom fnila materially lo relieve the vis- 
ceral irritation. In tact, the treatment should be sedative ; all 
vehement reaction should be avoid^, since it is necessarily 
effected by quickening (he circulation, which is as necessarily the 
work of the heart. This is especially the reason wherefore it ia 
improper to drink large quantities of water, which are highly 
stimulating lo the general circulation. I have always directed a 
large wine-glass full only to he drunk at a time, and not more 
than from one lo two tumblers in the day. To follow the Grftefen- 
berg rule of drinking as much as possible in all cases, would be 
to verify the accusation which some have brought against the 
water treatment, that it causes heart disease. Active exercise is 
also bad. I think il very probable, that palpitation of the heart 
has been induced by the indiscriminate water drinking and inces- 
sant walking which are inculcated by those practitioners who, 
themselves lacking thought, draw all their inspiration from the 
routine of Griefenberg. But, with care to avoid all revulsive 
effects, palpitation of the heart is a perfectly ourable malady by 
the water plan, as I have ascertained by several cases, one of 
which I give briefly. 

Case XIH.— Nervous Palpitation of the Heam. 



A youth of twenty-two yearasoug-ht my advice in tiesammerof 1844, 
' for pnlpilationB, from wliich lie had been saSering for between two 
three years. They we~e exceedingly violent, and Interfered with 
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drculatifMi safficiently to prevent the return of blood fforo, and to c in- 
gest, the head causing headache, and to congest the liver also. They 
were present, with greater or less vehemence, when lying, sitting, oi 
walking; and they were aggravated by food. The pulse was generally 
about 100. The pit of tlie stomach was sensitive on pressure, and 
afibrded sensations of sinking and gnawing. The appetite was good ; 
the bowels tolerably regular ; but, as often happens in irreg^ular actioD 
of the heart, whether from organic or nervous disease, the kidneys acted 
capriciously, now scantily and then excessively. His sleep was dreamy, 
as is usual in cerebral congestion. Awake, he was in a constant state 
of trepidation, blushed, and was ready to sink when spoken to. The 
tongue was clean, swollen, and fiery red, bespeaking a high degree of 
nervous dyspepsia. Extreme flatulence was the most palpable sign of 
indige.stion he exhibited. 

The gradations of the tepid and cold sheet rubbing were passed through 
by this patient. Then fomentations were applied over the stomach for 
half an hour every night. He took one sitz bath at 65^, and one foot 
bath daily. He was kept on very low diet, having a small quantity of 
meat only every other day. I directed him to take a wine-glass of water 
when he liked, and only then ; and I advised gentle horse exercise rather 
than any walking. In the house I ordered him to keep the recumbent 
position, with the head high. After a fortnight of this treatment, I had 
him packed in a towel once and then twice daily ; but after four or five 
days of the twice packing, I found the daily double reaction becoming 
too much, and therefore reduced it to one daily packing again. With 
this he we^t on for three or four weeks, with intervals of a day now and 
then. The wahn fomentations, too, were continued ; but he was only 
able to wear the compress a part of each day. No water that he used, 
except that for the foot baths, was under 60^ ; and as it was the summer 
season, no shocks cjime from that source. By perseverance in the cau- 
tious and accommodating course I had from the beginning pursued, 
watching the capabilities of his body, and desisting from or augmenting 
the treatment in accordance, this youth left Malvern, after seven weeks' 
residence, as nearly well as possible. I recommended him to take a 
round in Wales on his way to the North of England, and gave him direc- 
tions how to proceed with a modified water treatment at home. Six 
months afterwards he wrote to me thus : — 

*^ It is 80 long since I left Malvern, that I feel half ashamed to commence 
a letter. I deferred it at first, in order to be assured of the permanency 
of the cure. I am glad to be able to say that, if thou hadst told me how 
1 should have been three or four months after leaving Malvern, I should 
no more have believed it than if one should now tell me that, four months 
hence, I should be mayor of Sunderland, or rathsr that I should be strong, 
enough to fell an ox with my fist, or roll up a pewter plate. I am fear- 
ftil of boasting, but I consider it only due to thee to ea.^ ^WjCDsst^ 
treatment be sncressful or not My ^ourae^ Ok«oa!|^'Wtl2M»'«*«^ ^«k^ 

. 8* 
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benefidal m thou hadat predicted, t did Dot feel ten/ etrong lor ■ vtet ' 

or two afler coining home, but 1 bodd Tound thU I was improving, iixl 
gaining in strengtli and weiglit. I discontinued the Ircatioent alter about 
three nionths, with some sdibII exception£, nnd am now in belter health, 
1 ma; s&iely say, timn I have boen for some years. The palpLlatJona 
never iroubJe me now, except I gel eonie indigestion from indiscretion: 
«o tlmt I quite hope that, with due care, they may be entirely overcome." 

Let us suppose thai this youth had not been relieved, but, on 
the contrary, had gone on with indiscriniinate eating, exercise, 
and mental emotions ; what would have ensued ? The morbid 
sympathies aenl from the digestive organs to the heart, and 
which, so long as they only affected the nutrition of the nerves of 
the lieari, would only cause varying palpitation, in the course of 
lime would have aiTecIed the nuiritiou of the muscular substance 
of the heart, and thus organic disease of Ike heart would have 
been eelablished. It is always so. First, there is the nercmu, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the JuncUima.l, disease of a part, iu 
which the nutrition of its organic nerves is disordered, and thia 
affects the organic secretions, seasaiioDS, and movements. Up to 
this point, the effect in the heart, for instance, is dependent on the 
cause in the stomach, and intermits or increases with it. But 
gradually the disorder of nutrition extends from the tissue of the 
nerves to the tissue constituting the bulk of the organ, and then 
b };iii the phenomena of slruciural organic disease, which coD- 
tioue in spile of llieir primary cause. A new and an incurable 
disease has heen established. Numberless are the instances of 
structural heart disease which might have been avoided had this 
view of iheir origin been steadily maintained and acted upon, 
whilst yet mere curable nervous palpitations existed, and were 
dependent on digestive influence. But the minute ganglionic 
nervous sympathies of the viscera are sadly overlooked ; and no 
better instance of such neglect could be offered than the Latin 
axiom with which I commenced this section, and which proceeded 
from the pen of a writer wliose position in the medical world was 
of the highest. Nervous palpitations do require remedies, and 
ought to be tr'^aled, Heberden's dictum notwiliistanding. It ib 
only then that ihey are curable. 

Although most averse to having anything to do with organic 
heart disease, I have been as it were compelled, in three instances, 
M attempt something for it. In each case, ihe amount of relief 
obtain 'd astonished nie. The reniedy was a small wet aheel 
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f rapped round the trunk of the body, or a large towel down the 
^nt of it, and closely covered with blankets. This was done 
generally twice daily ; and sponging with tepid water of the parts 
that had been packed followed. The general quietude and de- 
creased action of the heart was always striking, but did not last 
more than a few hours ; hence .he necessity for its frequent repe* 
tition. And it was always practised once in .the evening, in 
order to secure some sleep, which it seldom failed to do. Its 
action on the kidneps, which are generally torpid in this malady, 
was most beneficial, altering both the quality and the quantity of 
the urine for the better ; indeed, in one case it succeeded so far 
as to transform legs that were as hard as marble, with accumu. 
lated fluid, into flaccid masses of flesh. I believe all this to be 
done by the soothmg and alterative influence of the wet sheet on 
the ganglionic nerves supplying the heart and stomach ; for not 
only was the action of the heart less irregular, but there were 
signs of amended digestion in the tongue, feelings afler eating, 
diminished flatulence and acidity, &c., which, no doubt, allowed 
of the better action of the kidneys, intimately connected as the 
functions of those organs are with digestives. But the result on 
the air tubes of the lungs, in one case, was the most satisfactory ; 
the wet sheet and tepid ablution afler it actually abolishing a 
cough which arose from the inflammation of the bronchi, so 
usually attendant on organic heart disease. This was in a case 
of aneunsin of Hie heart, accompanied by enormously enlarged 
liver, dropsy in every cavity of the trunk, and of all the limbs ; 
yet did the wet sheet both subdue the cough and augment the 
urine. 

In all these instances, the partial wet-sheet packing and tepio 
sponging were the only parts of the water treatment employed ; 
no others, not even hot fomentations, are applicable; in fact, 
these last increase the irregularity of the heart's action. It is 
needless to add, that so soon as the wet sheet is given up, the 
evils of the patient's lamentable condition immediately grow 
again ; and why ? there is a standing, immoveable cause at 
work.* Still. I have thought it right to note down the fact, that 

• At page 91 of Dr. Wilson's pamphlet, «* The Practice of the Water 
Cure," an account is given of the disease and death of a ladjr of rank, 
about which some explanation is necessary. Hers was one of the case» 
alluded to in my text ; and she died at Malvern under my cate^ ^«t«MSCvM|, 
to remain here and be treated, notwithstandinf^ m^ watsoxvciQ^^ «X ^« ^«c^ 
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alleviation of some of the distressing symptoms of this mcurabk 
malady may be so far obtained as to render life less intc^rable, 
and perhaps death more distant. 

first visit, that nothing could be done. In speaking of her death. Dr. Wil- 
son has expressed himself so unluckily as to make it appear that the lady 
was under his care ; which was so far from being the case, that he never 
saw her but once, when I took him, after overcoming the lady's objections 
to it It is but fair that he should be exonerated from whatever reproach 
attaches to a medical man whose patient dies of an incurable disease.^ She 
was my patient, died under my care, and hers is only the second death that 
has occurred among those whom I have attenc ed here. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

Regulator function of the Nervous System on Nutrition and Secretion-* 
Functional and substantial Disorder of the Nerves — Distinctions betweei 
Nervousness and Hypochondriasis — Symptoms of the minor degree of 
Neuropathy— Hypochondriasis and its Treatment — B^ssential character of 
Neuralgia— Tic Douloureux of the Face — Sciatica — Nervous Headache- 
Distinctions between ApopUptic Fulness and Congestion of the Brain ; 
Reduction of both states— Paralysis and its treatment — Chronic irritation 
of the whole ganglionic System-— Spurious Palsy. 

After being formed by the stomach and the lungs into material 
fit to nourish the body, the blood is dbtributed to every portion of 
it, entering the ultimate blood-vessels or capillaries, where the 
third process qf nutriUan lakes place. But besides the nutrition 
of the tissues which takes place in the capillaries, secretion, a 
highly important function, is also there effected. The blood de- 
posits the solids of the nerve, muscle, bone, &c., of the body, and 
also the mucus, bile, tears, uriile, feeces, skin, 6lc, It might ap- 
pear, then, more in train to treat now of the diseases incidental to 
this third part of the grand process of nutrition. But it must be 
remembered, that it takes place under the influence of that por- 
tion of the nervous system called the ganglionic ; and it thus 
seems more desirable first to mention ^the diseases of that portion. 
This has been done to some extent in speaking of the digestive 
organs, where its great centre is. But, as I have said before (p. 
4), wherever the matter of the body is deposited, there are gan- 
glionic nerves presiding over it. Now the brain and spinal cord 
represent the next great ma«s of ganglionic nervous matter to that 
of the viscera ; and so close are the sympathies between these 
two masses, the one in the viscera and the other in the brain, that 
in treating of nervous diseases it is impossible to separate them. 
Accordingly, this chapter is dedicated to the consideration of the 
linaladies which arise out of the aympathies between the viscera 
and ti'e bnun and spinal cord. And let it alNv«.^% V^Naorci^vfik 
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mind, that inasmuch as the brain matter itself is deposited 
the ganglionic influence alludixl lo, all the phenomena of the 
are atlrifauiable to modifications of the same influence. It is only 
by keeping this in mind, thai llie extraordinary power of Hie hrain 
and apinal cord overthe nutrition and secretion in other tissues can 
be made clear. Mental affections cause emaciation of the body, 
because the nutrition of the body and brain are under the same 
influence. Terror causes enormous secretion of air or fsBces in 
the bowels, because the same ganglionic system of nerves pre- 
dominates over the nutrition of l)ie brain and the secretions of the 
intestinal mucous membrane. It is, in short, impossible lo have 
irritation in the viscera! ganglionic system, without having il 
more or less exhibited in that portion of the system which regu- 
lates the nutrition of the brain, spinal cord, and nerves thence 
ariaing ; and equally so, to have cerebral irritation without the 
visceral nerves being affected by it.* The practical bearing ot 
this physiological conclusion is of the first importance, as will be 
seen in the course of this chapter. 

In arranging the maladies to be treated of, I shall pursue the 
same plan as heretofore; that is to say, I shall first refer to those 
which ex hibit^uncfiofm/ disorder, without any palpable substantial 
change in the nervous organs ; and next, to those in which the 
diseased phenomena depend on evident fulness of blood, com- 
pression, or change of structure. In this way we shall speak in 
succession of nervousness., kypochnndriasis, neuralgia, or nerve- 
pain ; apoplectic fulness of Ibe hrain, congestion of the head, para- 
lysis. Finally, this will be the best place to give some account 
of two maladies which I have observed in my large opportunities 
of beholding chronic disease at Malvern, and which i have not 
seen described by any medical author; lo one I have given the 
name oi ganglionitis, or chronic inflaranialion of al! the ganglionic 
nerves of the viscera ; and to the other spurious palsy, to which I 
have alluded in the first part of this work. (See p. 7.) 

§ 1. Nebvodsness — Nettsopathy — HypocHONDHiASis. ^^H 

It is impossible to be afilicled with either of these disord^ii^n 

without having the brain involved, but it is in very different de> 

* Id both cases, the diseased sensation of the body ia built upon the dis- 
eased irritation, aa repieseoled by the capitlaiies, as I have shovrn 
where, [See p. i.) 
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grees. In both, the starting point is in the visceral nervous sys- 
tem. In simple nervousness, the brain circulation is kept in an 
irregular condition by the irritations proceeding from tiie viscera; 
the patient varies exceedingly in his sensations ; his mind is 
vividly alive to aL subjects, and full of passing imaginations; 
exquisite sensitiveness to all external t'lings is his torment ; and 
his secretions vary as much as his sensations. There is aa yet 
nothing Jixediy wrong in the head. But this persisting for a long 
time, and aggravated by treatment, may, and constantly does, 
pass into the more intense degree of nervousness to which the 
name of hypochondriasis is given. In it the patient is only alive 
to one train of thoughts, which refer to the health and safety of 
the individual ; external things only act upon him as his diseased 
fancy pictures their action on his health ; his secretions are con 
stantly deranged : everything announces a contintums derange 
ment of the circulation in the brain. 

In this work it is impossible that I should enter at length into 
the multiform symptoms of either form of neuropathy ; they 
whom it concerns will find the subject treated in full in another 
of my writings.* A resume of those of the ordinary nervousness 
may, however, be made in the following manner : — Indefinable 
uneasiness ; despondency or irritability of mind ; diminution of 
physical strength ; yielding and tremblings of the limbs ; start- 
ing at noises and sights ; giddiness, and tendency to faint ; sense 
of sinking or dragging at the pit of the stomach ; sensitiveness, 
or pain in the abdomen ; pains, generally of a transitory nature, 
in various parts of the body ; partial and occasional obfuscation 
of sight ; numbness, or, on the other hand, preternatural sensi- 
tiveness of some point ; partial sensations of heat, as in flushing 
of the face or burning of the eyeballs ; creeping sensations ; 
itching sensations, particularly of the eyelids, nose, or scalp ; 
shuddering, with or without external causes ; involuntary Iwitch- 
ings of the! limbs and face ; palpitation of the heart, and at the 
epigastrium; sighing; hard cough; sense of dread or shame 
without definable cause ; tendency to incessant motion and change 
of place ; sleeplessness, or broken, dreamy, unrefreshing sleep ; 
appetite capricious, sometimes,, however, unchanged and steady ; 
nausea, or vomiting ; secretion of the mucous membrane of the 
eyelids and nose generally diminished ; eyelids red and turgid ; 

ion of the Symptoms, &c., of NeuTOp«^^« \ v<A. ^^^^ ^»^a 
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the tongue tometimes foul, frequently otherwise, but for the 
part rodder or more turgid than usual, with tendency to dryi 
bowels costive, but frequently distended with air, and rumbling ; 
urine varying with the nervous symptoms or the food; cotinle- 
nance ofltimes unchanged, bat more frequently anxious, or, as tt 
were, on the qui vive ; complexion often florid; emaciation 
rarely to any extent ; feet and hands almost invariably cold and 
clammy. 

Such is the cohort of morbid signs under wliich individuals 
may continue to drag on a feverish sort of life for weeks, months, 
or years ; moving among their fellow.men with a constant dread 
of collision, physical and mental. To them, escitemeuts come 
as shocks, which to others more happily circumstanced are the 
pleasing stimulants thai render delicious the cup of life. To 
them, neiv acquaintances, novel scenes, varying modes of life, 
the motley and complex associations that keep the normal nervous 
system in active though healthy play, are, for the most part, elec- 
tric impressions, which, after elevating the feelings ■■ Olympua 
high," and engendering a painful excitement, " leave the flag- 
ging spirit doubly weak." Yet are the nervous ever craving for 
excitement : it seems as if they secreted an immense quantity of 
nervous energy which must be wasted on some object or other, 
else it would prey upon themselves. They seek society, and 
come out of it exhausted ; they seek continual food for their pe- 
culiar sensations; they yearn towards excitement, even as the 
moth towards the consuming flame : they are leaves that tremble 
with every wind of circumstance, yet to whom n calm is desola- 
tion. The unceasing stream of setisations from the viscera is 
ever acting on the mental organ, maintaining it in a state almost 
of orgasm; or at Ipast of super- vitality, rendering it thereby con- 
■lantly prone to the exeroiae of its function, and that function ex- 
cessive — a convulsion rather than a well ordered operation — an 
involuntary, rather than a voluntary act- It is because the brain 
is kept in a state of vivid perception, by the irritations proceeding 
from the ganglionic viscera, that all the external senses are so 
sensitive, and all the internal senses and the thought ar^ so pain- 
fully busy- Did not such irritations play on the brain, it would 
be calm enough in its perception of outward, and its regulalion 
of inward sensations. Behold a man before and after dinner 
bis brain feels and thinks differently, because his stomach does. 
Nor are the phenomena of nervousness merely menial, nor the 
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results of mental agitation alone. Restlessness, fidgetiness, ini« 
patience, tense countenance, tremulous movements, &c., ^., are 
truly evidences of a brain in a state of vehement excitement. 
But examine further into the peculiaritiefi of one so afflicted, and 
you shall find him possessed of an excitaole heart, that begets a 
changeable pulse, and palpitates with the slightest mental shock : 
of a tongue and mouth which become dry from the same cause ; 
of a stomach whose function is disturbed by the smallest circum- 
stance, the appetite of which, though good, is speedily satisfied or 
annihilated, which sinks and yearns from trivial causes ; of in- 
testines, that, on the operation of similar causes, secrete volumes 
of air, are agitated, rumble, or, on the other hand, give the sensa- 
tion of a vacuum in the abdomen. And these are only a few of 
the ganglionic symptoms which aid in making up the nervous 
condition. 

But this is not all. A nervous brain not only owes its condi- 
tion to the ganglionic irritation, but the amount and character of 
the nervousness is regulated by the amount and character of that 
irritation. If, for instance, the womb add its excitation to that 
of the stomach, we have the characters of hysteria ; if the liver 
be disordered as well, we have the utmost amount of impatience 
and suspicion imparted to the nervousness, &c. In short, the 
brain only feels as the viscera dictate ; and none know this better 
than nervous people themselves, who seldom speak of their cere* 
bral, but invariably of their visceral sensations. 

The brain, then, in the simple or minor degree of nervousness^ 
receiving exciting sympathies from the viscera, is itself excited, 
and reacts upon those viscera, and a morbid interchange of sen- 
sations is thus established, ff the attempt to remedy this by 
stimulants, dietetic, medicinal and mental, be persevered in, the 
circulation in both points of excitement becomes more and more 
deranged, the morbid sympathy between them becomes more and 
more firmly established, until the brain becomes at length inces- 
santly bent in its thought upon the viscera, whence it derives so 
much irritation ; — when this takes place, the second or major 
degree of nervousness, commonly called hypocJumdriasis, may 
be said to be established. Then commences that life of mise- 
rable anxiety about the health, and, for the most part, the 
health of some of the viscera, which . the sufferer cries to 
be rid of, and which the physician can so seldom allevi- 
ate The brain b more Jusedfy implicated in the miscldftC^ >j9k 
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circulaiion and nutrition eonttntumtly deranged, and its morbid 
mental pnenomens, incessant under all circumEtances : in fact, iw 
lUDUtiin is DOW as much tlisordered as that of the viscera, and it 
preys on ttiem as much as Iliey prey on it. Further, ilie change 
in the character of the nervouiinesa tteems lo show an opprpssion 
of the brain and of the spinul cord, the seat of the will; lor 
whereaa in simple nervousness there was much flightJness of 
thought and vivacity of the will, to hypochoadruima the former is 
bent with unswerving fidelity upon one subject, ihe health, and 
the will is almost annihilated. Even ihe tact of incessantly 
thinking on ocie subject exhibits the small degree of volition, of 
command over the thoughts ; and this want of command descends 
lo the external senses, and to the limbs. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to see hypochondriacs who cannot, because they mil 
not, see and hear, or who protest they cannot get out of bod, or 
rise from a chair, simply because they ■mill not. All the facta of 
this miserable malady go to prove the obstructed function of the 
brain and spinal cord, their oppression by the stream of morbid 
irritations arising from the viscera.* 

* The following ara Ihe concluaiona to which I have come, afler n full 
examination of tlie facts regarding the healthy and morbid function of Ihe 
DerVDUa H|atem. The facts as well aa the concluaiona are (u be found at p 
12tt of my work on Nervousneas. 

I. Morbid impreaaiona (Commencing - 
or less rapidly, on the viaceral gaJiglii 

a. Morbid impreaaiona commencing in the viaceral nerroua syatem are 
refleotcd on the brain. 

3. Anormal aensationa and movfrEoedta in the viscera, however generited. 
are reflected on the brain. 

4. The brain ha& no cognizance of a morbid impression escept by tha 
senaationa excited in the viscera, 

S The degree and apeciea of Ihe morbid viaceral ganglionic sensation 
regulates thai of the cerebral aenaation. 

fi. Id nearupatby, Ihe brain ia the medium by which the unuaual aensa- 
tions in Ihe viscera produce their effects On the economyat large. 

-7. 1'he sensations of the visceral ganglionic syatem morbidly irritate the 
brain, and, according lo the degree of that irritation, produce either the 
minor or more iotense degree of neuropathy, the brain being more involved 
io the latter than in the former. 

8. The essential nature of nervousnesa is, therefore, to be found in the 
morbid irritation of the visceral ganglionic system ; and as the anormal 
•enaatioDa are more especially referred to its epigaatri 
appear to be Iho moat serioualy implicated. 
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Nervousness, therefore, and hypochondriasis, are different dc 
grees of the same morbid state ; the latter being the aggravated 
form of the former. Yet the difference is sufficient to make a 
distinction of great consequence in the treatment. 

In nervousness, the soothing processes are the most desirable, 
for in it !he symptoms are those of highly excited vitality ; per- 
ception, sensation, thought, volition, as well as |he organic func- 
tions, are all rampant, restless, and irregular ; the nervous sys- 
tem is strung to the tightest pitch, and vibrates painfully to the 
slightest touch. So much is this the case, that even the most 
moderate treatment frequently requires to be intermitted from time 
to tim^, to afford rest to the organization ; even it is too much to be 
continuously applied to a body which is like one vast sore, so ex- 
quisite are its sensations. If in commencing nervous cases the 
amount of treatment be one jot too much, too stimulating, too 
straining in exercise or the water applications, the nervous sys- 
tem << o'erleaps the sell and falls on the other side," and things 
are worse than before. Hence the impossibility of successfully 
treating any two cases exactly alike ; and the absurdity of the 
routine of large water-drinking, everlasting walking, indiscrimi- 
nate diet, and pell-mell and hap-hazard packing and bathing, 
which marks the practice of those whose easily-earned diploma • 
dates from Gr&e fen berg, after a short residence there. It is not 
so that the ever- varying disturbances which constitute the minor 
degree of nervousness are to be quelled. 

In hypochondriasis, on the other hand, all the functions — men 
tal, motor, and organic — are working slowly, as if under a load ; 
a load which may be thrown off by the mind, if the organic powers 
resident in the ganglionic nerves can be made to relieve them- 
selves. To do this, they must be roused by the stimulaiing appli- 
ancesof the water cure, both external and internal ; by alternations 
of treatment, in order to have changes of stimulus ; whilst, to 
?void interference with the organic efforts thus attempted to be 
excited, the digestive organs are allowed to have as little as pos- 
sible to do compatibly withHhe maintenance of the body. Nor will 

9. This irritation of the visceral ganglionic system most probably con« 
sists in an increased influx of blood into, and nutrition of, its tissue. 

10. It is highly probable that c(«i%enital or constitutional nerrousneas 
consists in«n unusual development of the visceral ganglionic' system, and 
consequent unusual susceptibility to impressions from the brain, the equar 
Ue function of which is disturbed by the vehement sensatlooA tba^ vl^*^ 
tendant on such susceptibility. 
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this be very small ; for in order to excite the aame orgAnic 
In the brain and apiaal cord which I have ssid is en mm as re- 
g^riia the viscerol ganglions, considerable exprcise should be prac- 
tised both on horseback and afoot, in pruportioti with whioh should 
be tile amount of food. This gymnastic of the limbs is only of 
use as it is the gymnastic of the will, which it bring^into play, 
thereby convincing the patient that he can walk. The eame muai 
be done for the mind. Every one about him should be instructed 
not to hold converse with him about his ailmentx, but \n force him 
into some other subject of thought, and, if possible, such as shall 
most absorb attention. In short, the whole treatment sliould aim 
at exciting the organic and the anima! nervous syatenis ; that is^ 
the ganglionic nerves both of the viscera and of the brain and 
spinal cord. 

Sometimes, however, patients come here with an amount of 
feverishness of the mucous membranes and the pulse which re- 
quires to be removed in the first instance, It has, for the most 
part, been induced by violent medication and dietetic imprudencea 
prnctised whilst refusing to lake eserclsft to couritcrbBlunce them ; 
and it is removed by the wel sheet. For, although an attack of 
fever is actually curative of hypochondriasis, and very many have 
been cured by the supervention of small-pox, scarlet fever, and 
other febrile eruptive complaints, yet no fever will avail for so 
desirable an end which is not the product of a natural eSort of the 
body, and not of irritants introduced into it. In this instance, 
then, the soothing wet-sheet packing forms an exception lo the 
general practice in hypochondriasis. 

All the cases which could be related would scarcely include 
the inAnite picture of simple nervousness. I here give one of the 
most grievous that 1 have met with, premising that, happily, not 
many of tliose presented for treatment at Malvern are nearly so 
bad. 

CisE XIV. — Minor Degree of Nektousness, 

A young gentleman had too early and freely been thrown into tJie 
gay world of London. Coastitiiti anally nervoun, a vast amoant of mot- 
bid nervousnesB was soon added to it, in consequence of tlie excitementi 
both coarse and refined, into whicif he plunged. Late hour?, women, 
uid their reeulls, in the shape of a mercurial course,' made up 
the bead-roll of causes, and he became a neuropatliic. Terror of 
onluiown evil was always upon him ; be slmoBt ran llirough the 
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US ff fiom some pursuer ; he was always in a fidget and harry ; his hee 
bespoke the most intense anxiety, although full and sufficiently colored ; 
thore was a constant frown over the nose. . Three or four times daily he 
waf^ seized with tremMings, fainting, cold sweat, and a sinking of the 
bowels, as if they were falling down about his feet ; at such times he 
was utterly paralyzed with fear. Luckily, the seizure gave him two or 
three minutes' warning, in the growing sinking of the stomach, and he 
(vould fly into a druggist's shop or a public-house, and swallow some 
ether or brandy, though he had, otherwise, ceased the use of stimulants. 
In consequence of these attacks, as well as the constant terror that beset 
him, he never dared to be many yards distant from some one ; he was 
therefore compelled to keep within the streets of London ; he dared as 
soon have walked into Vesuvius as go, alone, upon a large common. 
At night he was two or three hours before he could get to sleep, but 
slept well, when once ofi^, for about five hours. His mind was clear 
enough on most subjects intellectually, but morally it was quite without 
power ; touchy, impatient, yet without a particle of courage or firmness ; 
as might well be the case, seeing that the picture of impending" evil was 
always over him. His volition was inexhaustible ; he was driven, by 
an impulse within him, to walk incessantly ; but this it was which, in 
my belief, brought on, or at least made more frequent, the attacks above 
mentioned. He ate and drank nervously, bolting his food as if he had 
not eaten for a week; yet his appetite was not always good — never 
large. The tongue was large, split, and clean. He was troubled with 
immense volumes of wind rumbling about the bowels ; which, however, 
were in tolerably good order. The kidneys secreted a vast quantity of 
limpid water, especially in the night time. The pit of the stomach was 
the seat of great sensitiveness, sometimes on pressure, but always exhi- 
bited in sinking, feeling of a ball, &c.; and there it was that, as he said, 
everything he thought was felt ; and thence it was that all his disagree- 
ables sprang. The skin sweated copiously with the smallest exercise, 
and the hands were always wet and cold. 

Against this array of miseries, I did not anticipate any speedy action 
of the water treatment ; but I was wrong. Nightly fomentations with 
hot water, and packing in the wet sheet, at first once, and soon twice 
daily, immediately produced a soothing efiiect. The former made him 
&11 to sleep, even whilst the^ were going on. And both in the sheet on 
waking in the morning, and in that at five o'clock p.m., he slept. He 
changed the abdominal compress frequently in tlie day, and was always 
quieted by the change. Five or six tumblers of water was his daily 
dose. I forbad more than half an hour's exercise at once, and this he 
took before each meal. Lean meat, bread, a small quantity of butter, 
and salt, constituted his whole diet ; I even prohibited liquid at any of 
his meals ; and he reclined for nearly an hour after them. The first 
symptom which disappeared was the sweating of the skin, which be* 
fame more turgid. The sleep followed, but mote ^QmV)^\«s«k% fNfsr% 
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Dow Kod then deficient for a night. After he had been under 
about three weeks, he took the cold >titi bath for lialf an hour 
and from that day hla sl«ep improved. Occasionally his head ached or 
fell weak alter the wet sheeiiog, wiiich was then remitted for a day or 
' two, aiid a second sitz bath, or a foot bath in the evening, taken ioBlead. 
With these exceptions, the treatment continued as at first laid down, for 
nearly six weeks, by which time this neuropathic had again and again 
reached the top of the VVorceatershire Beacon alone, and remained tliere 
slone for half an hour or more, withoat a single tremor or mentaJ quub- 
ing. He liad now licence to walk, and took advantage of it to such ex' 
tent, tiiat he once or twice came home quite knocked up in timb, but no 
nervous sensations accompanied it. This showed roe cliat the wet 
sheeting ahould be diminished, and he therefore had it once daily instead 
of twice. Having subdued iiritatioD by its tneann, the object now was 
to give tone. I'he douche was therefore employed at noon for half a 
minute, and gradually longer; with the cold sitz bath in the evening. 
With these he gained power with astonishing rapidity ; he took long 
walks and rides alone-, he became cheerful, even to boisterousnesa, 
which implies that the imaginary yet undefined evil had vanished froiii 
his contemplation ; and though he was easily excited, it was quite within 
the innate, and therefore nnciiungeable, nervousnsss of his constitution. 
He left me at tbe end of ten weeks, a happier man than he had been for 
the previous six years, between tliree rind four of which had been spent 
in destroying his nerves, and the rest in nervous meditations on itieir 
loss. He left me a happier man, not only because he had lost a train of 
miserable sensations, but because be bod gained the wholesome know- 
ledge, that tawdry excitement is not true excitement, and that as much 
real fun is compatible with early hours and sober habits as with their 
contraries, and does not leave one quite so nervous. Perseverance in 
his old course, and in the remedies he took for the attacks, must ere 
long have either made this |atient an incurable epileptic, or the inmate 
of a lunatic hospital. He quitted Malvern fifteen months ago, and has 
had no sign of relapse. 

Case XV. — MmoR Degree of Nervousiiess. 
I will briefly relate this case, because the subject of it is a female. 
She is twenty^seven years old, of a nervoiiS constitution, strong in her 
feelings and aftections. Two yeaiB before she came to me, a very se- 
vere and sudden mental shock feU upon her. Hysterical, and subse- 
quently more serious nervoasness Ini-aded her with intensity. This last 
was experienced in fainting, death-like feelings, tremblings, universal pul- 
iation and agitation; but above all, by the most frightful and almost un- 
eontrollabli; sensation of bnjiulse within her, as If, so she said sotnething 
would raise her out of her bed or eeat, and drive her out of the 
window, or through the wall even: there waaalso in this dreadful 
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* senec of impending insanity. These huntings and sinkings, the small, 
exceedingly rapid pulse, ice-cold feet and hands, incapability of walking 
above a very short distance, and want of sleep, set the medical gentle> 
men whom she consulted on the path of stimulation— of supporting her. 
She took every possible antispasmodic and opiate ; of brandy and wine 
she was comiselled to imbibe an abundance ; and the diet she followed 
was in keeping — turtle and other strong soups, animal food twice a day, 
cofiee, cocoa, &c., being its constituents. Under this rigime^ to use her 
own expression, ^ she knew no peace ;" day and night were passed in 
waking and sleeping tumult, the sleep being as busy as the vigils ; the 
total unrest, the incessant fears, palpitations, pulsations, &c., all augw 
mented, the more she took remedies against them : and when, after and 
in spite of warning and remonstrances, she came to try my treatment, I 
found as wretched a neuropathic as could be well imagined. Religion 
had reconciled her to the blow which the Author of religion had inflicted ; 
but its consequences remained in her physique, aggravated by the irra- 
tional means which had been employed against it. Every organ and 
function were in a state of maddened excitement ; looks, words, move- 
ments, were all those of impulse and disquietude ; and she stopped seve- 
ral times to shudder, whilst she recounted her mental nervousness. • Her 
organic functions were disordered too ; appetite almost gone ; all kinds 
of sensations within her ; pulse excessively rapid and small ; slight nei^ 
vous cough; bowels tolerably regular; kidneys capricious in their action; 
skin liable to cold moisture ; on the chin, and ind^ any part of the &ce, 
a tendency to small pii pies, which are so frequent in the nervous, and 
often make their appea ance in an hour after a more than usual degree 
of nervousness. 

Upon this lady, the soothing e£^t of hot fomentations at night, and 
wet-sheet packing in the morning, was immediate. Nothing could be 
more satisfisustory than to hear from her, eAh time that I saw her, that 
her sleep was improving, and the frightful impulses within her daily di- 
minishing. Within the first week she felt infinitely more calm than she 
had been for two years. For some time her treatment was confined to 
fomentation and wet sheet once daily, the latter being followed by rub- 
bing with the dripping sheet. She took four tumblers of water daily. 
Her exercise was limited to twenty minutes twice a day. Of course, all 
stimulants were withdrawn from her diet ; she took tepid milk and water 
with cold toast morning and evening, and a small quantity! of meat with 
two potatoes for dinner ; this was her food throughout. By degrees I 
bad her packed twice a day, the sitz bath for a quarter of an hour at 
noon, and the fomentations omitted. All along she wore the abdominal 
compress night and day. Foot baths were given once or twice a day, 
according to the prevailing sensations ; for it is not to be supposecf that 
the nervo is feelings disappeared in a few days never to return ; now and 
tLon a " bad day " came, dependent as such days very often are in the 
Denrc^thic, npor electric atmospheric chaxigiM^ «)L\«i:«9a»ii ^S. ^^a n^'cA. 
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Ac. Nay, even the prolongstioii of the treatment, without 
will Hunetimefi excite the nervei ; and in thl9 tnse 1 waa compelled, 
twice or thrice, to give nil up except the dripping sheet at'] a short sita 
daily. But still her" bad dayn " were Klysiiim i;ompared with her ei-eiy- 
Jay [ormentE before coming to me, and abe bora both with a beautiful 
BjririL Twice for a few succeflsive days she experiencBd nausea, as if 
Mune internal crisis were about to appear ; bat it once went off withoat 
any result whatever; orfthe other occasion a slight dianhcea fullowed 
it With trilling variations for these circiimstBUCes, and an occasion- 
al headache, the treatment of packing in the wet sheet was persisted 
in during the whole time of her stay at Malvern, which extended to 
fourteen weeks, when she was coni])elled la leave for home, but with no 
IB aavo that which is constitutlunol and congenital with her. 



These two cases will eutHce to instance the phenomena of great 
nervousness, as it occurs in the two sexes, and of its general treat- 
ment by water. But there is no end to the mingling of symptomo 
in this distressing condition : and all that can be done, is to refer 
to thb rMwnb of symptoms above given, and to the applications 
of the different processes of the water cure, to be given hereafter. 
There is one kind of nervousness — thai connected with what is 
called, in females, "change of life," about the forty. fifth year, — 
in which the treatment is only palliative ; the nervous tumult 
persisting more or less, in spileof every meat i, until the "change" 
is effected. Still, this is a period of severe trial, and not unfre- 
quenlly of danger to important organs, the usual monthly irrita- 
tion of the womb being liable to be thrown upon the heart, or 
lungs, or head : and the SHiTerer will find in the appliances of the 
water cure, a sure and certain way of preventing such danger, 
ous transfers, i have had occasion to treat several females in 
whom the extreme sensitiveness of the nervous system rendered 
the period in question somewhat perilous on the score of this 
transfer, and have succeeded in obviating it altogether, and making 
the change of life less distressing. This may always be done by 
the moderate use of wet sheet or towel packing, short sitz baths 
at 55° or S0°, Ufarm fomentations to the abdomen, loot baths, and 
feat of limb. Here, loo, the circumstances of women vary so 
much, some having excess, others deficiency of the uterine dis- 
charge, some pain, others none, &c., that anything like detail of 
treatment is impossible. Afler stating the uses of the processes, 
the practitioner must employ his discrimination in the particular 
UMa, aiid the fluctuating circumatances of each. It ia the oiilj 
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treatment that I have ever found of the slightest use at the mriod 
in question. 

I now proceed to give a case of the greater degree of nervous- 
ness. Very many patients aiilicted. with this terrible disease 
have been under my care at Malvern : but with the proverbial 
fickleness and restlessness attendant on their state, none of them, . 
save one, have remained long enough to enable the treatment to 
act strongly and permanently on them. The consequence is, that 
I am about to relate the only case o{ hypochondrias' s which I have 
had. the luck and opportunity of curing : and it must be confessed 
that it is not one of the most intense kind. But few medicbl men 
can record even one instance of cure of this most intractable and 
intolerable disease : the physician being generally as glad to be 
rid of the patient, as the latter is prone to seek another adviser, 
before any impression can be made on the symptoms. 

Case XVI. — Hypochondriasis. The Greater Degree of Ner- 
vousness. 

This patient was forty-seven years old when he came to me in Janu- 
ary, 1843. For twenty years he had been occupied as a commercial 
traveller, to the temptations of which avocation, in the way of dietetic 
excesses, he had not been a slave; certainly not, at least, in drink- 
ingy his quantum being three or four glasses of wine daily. Neverthe- 
less, being a very orderly and a very anxious man, business was no pl»«* 
for him, but a serious wearing and tearing affiiir, in the fuliilmem ui 
which he neglected all regularity of times of eating, sleeping, &c. 
Meantime, the travelling, the constant change, and the exercise he got, 
combined to keep up a great appetite, a morbidly great one in fact ; and 
it outran the digestive power, which gradually diminished. He had 
arrived, in short, at the phase of nervous dyspepsia. This was about 
three years before he saw me. Distress after meals increasing, he had 
recourse to physic — ^tonic, aperient, cardiac, &c. Temporary relief ob- 
tained thence did not prevent, but rather quickened, the downward pro- 
gress of his health. He grew anxious about his health ; consulted cue 
or two physicians in every considerable town he came to, took all their 
prescriptions and went from bad to worse. Strange to say, not one of 
them ever gave him rules of diet, or diminished his wine ! This was his 
history for three years. He tried absence from business — no use ; it 
rather made him worse. The fiend of hypochondria had fairly entered 
him, and began to feed on his body, for he grew emaciated as well as 
miserable. At length a celebrated sufgeon of London recommended 
him to come to me and try the water cure ; and, with much quaking, bt 
came. 

I fiMUid him with all the worst symptoms of i!u»cNo\k%«sA\sEQdjQ8Qi^^e^ 
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psprift, except that the appetite wms untouched ; a swdlen, s^t, 
tongae, fetid breath, obstinate bnwels, &c., &c. Without much sensv 
tion in the abdomen, he always aaid his malady was there ; bd truly does 
the brain appreciate the source of its malaise, although no pain is present 
to mark it, His skin was in miserable plight, colorless aiid dead to the 
eje, but to his senses exquisitely alive to the smallest change uf temper- 
ature', creeping, crawling, and colJ trickling were b! way a going on in 
iL He had the usual variety of nervous alarms about hia health : 
but, as regarded hia mind, the prominent symptoms were a Iims of 
volition that was truly distressing, and hysterical depression. His 
want of leil! was exhibited in an almost incapability of getting out of bed, 
declaring that he could not, and in the want of decision in the most tri- 
Ring siiBira, the choice of a chair to sit on, &c. He would come to see 
me, weeping like a child, deploring the slow and certain death l;e was 
dying, beseeching me tnsave him, yet vehemently contradicting me when 
I assured him it was possible. Between these two weaknesses he fell 
into a fear of the treatment, and went off suddenly, alter about three 
weeks' residence at Malvern, during which time he had been rubbed with 
tlie dripping sheet, taken foot baths, been packed in the wet sheet a few 
times, and drank seven or eight tumblerH daily. He went away, was 
absent fbr a month, ran the gaimtlel of two or three physicians in Lon- 
don, took their physic, went agaia to the surgeon helbre alUided to, who 
again urged him to come lo me. This time I refused to undertake him 
at all, unless he pledged his word lo remain with me four months at leasL 
In consequence of a considerable amount of internal mucous fever- 
ishness, it was necessary to employ wet-sheet pocking for a long timo in 
this case, and twice a-day aftni a tittle time. The cold shallow bath was 
used after it. The cold sitz was taken once and then twice a-day. He 
wore the compress on the bowels night and day, drank ten and twelve 
tumblers a day, and was instructed to walk as much ae possible. As the 
fever of stomach diminished, the wet-sheet packing was diminished also, 
and the doache was commenced. It had a decidedly good eSect In 
raising the spirits, taking off the misery of the skin, and giving a 
general feeling of bien-ilre. Tlie quantity of water was increased to 
fifteen or sixteen tumblers. He waa next sweated in the blankets twice 
and then thrice a week ; the wet-sheet packing being only used occa- 
sionally, to repress any feverishness that arose. This active practice ol 
sweating, wet-sheet packing, douche, sits once a-day for half an hour 
and the large doses of water, began to induce critical elfects after he had 
been with me eleven weeks. The bowels became very much relaxed, 
and vomiting of bilious and acrid matters attended. This rejoiced him 
exceedingly, and for tne first tj^e he allowed the probability of recov- 
ery ; and in fact his meiUal symptoms recovered from that dale, his bodily 
■ensottons of the Hkin, &c., and his sleep, having improved s:)mew 
previously. The treatment was persevered in notwithstanding, with 
Mid then a day or two of relaxation. His dii.'t tliroughoiit had been 
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fie, but I hare since thought somewhat too full ; but it is of no use talk 
ing to hungry hypochondriacs, who have a great appetite and no iiolition. 
The appetite is sure to have its own way unless the doctor is always 
present. Throughout also his exercise was great, and rose at length 
to ten, twelve, and fifteen miles daily. At first, under the operation of 
the wet sheet, he lost flesh, as is usual ; but he subsequently regained it 
and more, and of a better quality besides. Much moral treatment was, of 
course, requisite, and fortunately I obtained considerable influence over 
Lim, so that I was enabled to urge him to the exercise of his volition both 
over the physique and over his fears. At the end of the four months 
appointed I allowed him to go, deeming him sufliciently secure of health; 
indeed he complained of nothing. However, he continued the dripping 
sheet, sitz bath, and occasional packing for two or three months more, 
when several boils appeared about the abdonlbn and thighs ; he wrote to 
me about them, and treated them by my written directions. I heard 
nothing of him for six or seven months after^^'ards, when he came to 
Malvern to show himself, declaring that he " did not know what Tierve» 
meant." He is still flourishing, and likely to do so, since he has learned 
the necessity of sacrificing some of the anxieties of business to the eii- 
gencies of health, such as regular hours of eating, &c. 

§ 2. Neuralgia — Nerve Pain — Tic Douloureux — ScfATiCA- 

Nervous Headache. 

In nervousness the visceral irritation preys 8n the brain and 
spinal cord in such a manner as to pervert the mental operations 
carried on through their instrumentality. The mischief in them 
is of a character which weakens the power of the nerves sent out 
from them to the muscles, and diminishes the vohmiary action of 
these latter : but no animal pain necessarily attends. 

In neuralgia, on the other hand, there is the visceral irritation, 
although of a diflferent phase, which radiates to the spinal cord 
and braiu, but more especially to the former, and begets in them 
an irritative action, which is exhibited in pain. The pain is 
periodical, or rather intermittent, for it does not always observe 
fixed periods. The intimate condition of a nerve in a state of 
pain is known to be that of inflammation, that is, the blood-vessels 
of the substance of the nerve and of its sheath are relaxed, gorged, 
and, pressing upon the sentient matter of which the nerve is com- 
posed^ excite its sensitiveness to the amount of pain. It is ^ue 
that in many instances no trace of change could be detected in the 
appearance of nerves that were the seat of neuralgia for years 
before death : but this does not militate against thn existence of 
diiDiyiered circulation in them, since it was always m\£;.x\sdidus&iX^ 
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and Dot likely, therefore, to leave trace behind it : it is oul; n 

nmt functional disease that produces oi^anic change. 

But another irritation, namely, in the viscera, id coEinecled with 
this external one. Here, however, it is continued, lurking, liabt« 
lo be exasperated by a hundred causes, lo such a pitch, as 
immediately the sluinbering nerve, on which it is wont U 
its morbid sympathy. This exasperation of Irritation in the via- 
cera, and for the most part in the ganglionic net-work about the 
stomach and liver, coincides, therefore, with an attack of neural. 
gia ; it is an invariable concomitant and catise ; and you might 
aB well expect to find a brain without viscera, as a chronic nerve 
pain without visceral imtalicn. In fact, neuralgia is a rude 
efibrt of the dfsordered viscera, to throw their destructive irritation 
upon some external aad less vital part ; it is a process of salvation 
to the centre of life, and we accordingly find neuralgic patients 
the most long lived. Besides, it is notorious, that although tic 
doafour cox destroys the comfort of life, it never destroys life itself. 
Were the internal disorder to be concentrated, then it would sap 
the organs that are most essential to existence : a neuralgic out- 
break prevents this. 

As may be rgadily conceived, the frequent repetition of the 
same irritation in a nerve, renders il more and more easily the 
prey of the internal mischief; until the smallest possible increase 
of the latter suffices to induce an attack: and the minutest causes 
operate violently. The stomach being in a state of nenoui dyt. 
pepgia is astonishingly alive to dietetic irritatives, which are a fer- 
tile cause. Whatever agents disturb the nutrition of the body, 
be it for ever so short a period, are apt to bring on an attack : hence 
the operation of mental causes, gusts of anger, surprise, &c. ; 
hence too the exquisite sense of barometric and therniometric 
changes in the air, and of its electric vicissitudes, which tic patients 
possess: these causes disturbing the general nutrition of the 
frame, tell more especially upon the visceral centre of it, lighting 
up its chronic irritation. I have known a neuralgic sufferer, who 
felt and predicted a snow storm many hours before it took place, 
and at a time when the sky was clear and serene : but on looking 
to the barometer, I found it had experienced tlie electric change 
as accurately as, hut not more so than, the patient. In fact, the 
nutrition of the skin is always more or less deteriorated, and lacks 
the power to react upon atmospheric conditions ; dependent on ths 
internal stale of the body, it is less able, in consequence n ' 
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itate being defective, to resist external impressions: and the 
patient is often puzzled to account for an attack, when an accu- 
rate barometer or electrometer would inform him of the exciting 
cause. 

What is the neuralgic constitution t I have almost invariably 
observed the disease among men in those of great muscular power, 
and who have been in the habit of exerting it freely, and at the 
same time taxing their viscera with high living and venereal ex- 
haustion—circumstances most likely to create irritation in the 
viscera, and to render the spinal cord and its nerves the partff in 
which to excite a morbid sympathy. But the malady is also 
observable in persons who have worked their brains to the detri- 
ment of their stomachs, which they at the same time worried with 
stimulants. On these two grounds we find more of the disease 
among military men, and hard- worked men of law, than any 
others. Among women it occurs in those whose deeply feeling 
minds have trenched upon the integrity of their viscera ; or in 
those who have strained the latter by rapid child-bearing, and 
prolonged nursing of their children. The age most liable to it is 
between thirty-five and fifty years : but it begins at other dates. 
Once established, it is generally worse in the spring than at other 
seasons : stormy weather at any period of the year exasperates it« 

Certain nerves of the body are more liable to neuralgic disease 
than others ; and these have been written and spoken of as dis- 
tinct maladies. To the neuralgia of the nerve whose branches 
come out of the bone above the eye-ball, under the eye, and in 
the lower jaw, sending branches to the whole side of the face, 
and to the teeth, the specific term of tic douloureux is usually 
applied. When the large nerve which runs behind the hip-joint 
down the back of the thigh is aftected, the disease is called «d- 
adca. But Uc also occurs and, indeed, is pretty frequent in the 
nerves of the arm^ especially of the fore-arm. As a transitory 
sign of dyspepsia, it often is felt in the fingers, in the shoulders, 
and in the ribs ; for the shoulder pain I have seen calomel given, 
under the idea that the liver was at fault : and I have seen 
leeches applied for supposed pleurisy which some sal- volatile im- 
mediately removed : so little are these sympathies recognized!' 
Worst of all, He is occasionally universal, every principal nerve 
in the body being attacked in the course of twenty-four hours. 
I have seen two cases of tic of the entire skin of the body^ excft^\ 
tlie face : in one case, to such an intense de^to^ >2^^ «s:^k]W»% 
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la nain. ' 



3f the hand out of a glove for five minutee caused exquisiU pah>< 

The skin, and indeed the whole suhalance of one or both legs, 
are occasionally the seats of severe nerve-pain. The scalp, be- 
ing largely provided with animal nerves, which, moreover, run 
ia H hard, inelastic tissue, is the seat of most severe neuralgia, 
which, under the name of nervous headache, is the daily tormeat 
of thousands. All these forms are connected with the same inti- 
mate condition of the pained nerves, and witii some phase of 
visceral irritation, always of a nervous kind, but aometimea with 
the addition of mucous derangement, ll is vain, in our present 
knowledge of the nervous system, to speculate as to the cause 
why one nerve, rather than another, beeoraea the seat of morbid 
Bvmpalhy and pain. We have some grounds for saying that 
liver derangement is connected with scialica : that nervous 
disorder of the stomach itself is mostly found with tic of the face: 
and thai, when irritation of the womb is superadded to thai of the 
stomach, lie of the sculp, or neruoii* headache, is the most com- 
mon result, Yet all these are liable to exceptions: the great 
point of practice is to know that visceral disorder of some sort ia 
at the holtom of them all. 

The treaimatt of neuralgia is, in great measure, dependent 
on the duration of the disease ; for the longer it has existed, the 
greater the probability that the visceral derangement has reached 
the point of obstructed function, and vice versa, ih recent, and 
not very intense cases, the excited stale of the viscera points io 
the expediency of employing those remedies of the water cure 
that diminish irritation, such as the wet-sheet packing, fomenta- 
tions, short hip hatha, small quantities of water, gentle esercise, 
mild diet. In the older cases, where mucous disorder and oh- 
strucled function of the viscera obtain, it may be necessary to use 
the wet-sheet packing from lime to time, but the stimulating agen. 
cies of the cure should especially be brought into play, such as the 
sweating, prolonged sitz baths, the douche, large doses of water, 
and, if the^Iegs be not the aiTected parts, a good amount of exer- 
cise: if they are, a piiod amount of friction. But these are gen- 
eralities, aud in this more than in any other chronic disease, we 
find coinmingling of symptoms, and conflicting considerations of 
age, the exciting cuuses, the conslilulional tendency, previoiu 
treattnenl, and habits, &c., of the patient, which must sway the 
oractitioner when the details of treatment are to be determined. 
Thus, sweating may be indicatea, and to a certain t^tent sbontd 
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be praodseJ ; but the age of fifty. five years, added to mental 
diiitress, as an exciting cause, may render the patient's head full ; 
in which case, the effect of the sweating on the pulse and head 
should be watched, stopped immediately on fulness of the former 
and tightness of the latter, and the wet-sheet packing or fomen- 
tations had recourse to, in order to reduce the circulation gene- 
rally, and that of the head in particular. Having done which, we 
return to the main indication. Of course these necessary wan- 
derings from that indication prolong the process of cure : but it 
is for want of such precautions as I have just alluded to, that the 
water or any other treatment becomes a dangerous one, as it is 
sure to do in non -professional hands. In the course of the treat- 
ment, certain disagreeables are also apt to arise, which it is well 
the patient should understand beforehand, so that he may avoid 
discouragement. 

The first is actual increase of pain. This happens in the earlier 
part of the treatment, and is accounted for by taking, as a basis, 
the fact herebefore mentioned, that neuralgia is itself a rude efibrt 
of the viscera to save themselves by throwing their irritation on 
the external nerves. Now the effect of the water treatment is 
exactly the same : it places the viscera in the best possible posi. 
tion of vitality, to effect this diversion in their own favor. No 
wonder then that at 6rst the effort thus encouraged should be 
towards the nerves, already the recipients of the internal morbid 
sympathy, and that the old pain should be increased. But, as will 
now be plain, this is rather a sign of the wholesome action of the 
treatment, and should be a ground for hope rather than despon- 
dency. For, as gradually the whole skin is brought into a more 
active state of function, the visceral irritation is thrown upon U in 
its extent, or upon the lower part of the digestive canal, in the 
shape of diarrho^. 

The second disagreeable is the nausea and general malaise 
which attend the brisk action of the water treatment in this 
malady. Yet, without these there is little chance of cure ; for 
they are the signals of that uprising of the digestive organs which 
precedes a critical action in some other organs. The visceral 
irritation that attends neuralgia is one of the most deeply seated 
and inveterate in character, and the uprooting of it is therefore a 
perturbating process for the time being : the disjointing of a long- 
standing bad arrangement is not effected without some inconveoiU 
ence ; but the end justifies and compensates tot \W\.. "^^t ^^di^ 
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real, sborl sitz baths, or long fool baths, relieve very much of dw 
nausea ond malaise from time lo time. As might be expected, 

these aigiis are moi'o prominent in old than in recent iieura/gia. 
But I hold that no tie of a fixed kind can be got rid of without 
soniR critical aclion, and that generally a bilious out)X)uriug by 
the mouth and by the bowels, or sweating, or an itchy eiiiptioD of 
the akin : but never boils.* 



CiSB XVII.— Sciatica. 



This patient is brother of the most dlatinguiehed of the mctroi 
surgeons, who, indeed, recommended him to come to me for a crial of the 
water treatment. He is liliy years of age, a person of most active mind, 
occupying himself during a long day with matters of grave and complex 
character, and even tilling up hours that are not recognized as those of 
basinesB with botany, gardening, Sic, ; in short, .giving his mind no reit 
Withal, bis position brought him, as boat or guest, into not infrequent 
dinner-parties, where, though moderale, he could scarcely be as abilinmt 
as, considering the mental labor and slight bodily exercise be look, be 
ought to have beeo. The consequence was, that the digestives b^an to 
give way ; be fell into ill healtli ; and, afler two years of dyspeptic disor- 
der, the interna! irritation attempted to relieve itself by the production of 
tic douloureux in the sciatic nerve. He bore this foE one year, trying, 
meanwhile, a variety of remedies, but to no purpose. The pain drewthe 
allectcd leg np, ao that in walking he could not put the flat of the foot on 
the ground ; and it also obliged him to stuop. 

He had a variety of dyspeptic signs, although want of appetite was not 
one. But a swollen tongue, somewhat split, inflaraed'back of the throat, 
red eyelids, yellow white of the eyes, and general want of activity in the 
skin, Itespoke something wrong al the centre of nutrition : and in that 
conviction 1 treated his digestive organs and skin, leaving the 'tdaiioa to 
follow in their train. For nearly five weeks he was packed once and 
then twice daily in the wet sheel, the cold shallow bath, and aoraetimes, 
the coU dripping sheet alter it : he took the cold sitz bath once, and sonte- 
Lmes twice daily : occasionally, he had a dripping sheet instead ofa sits 
bath: he drank ten to twelve tumblers of water: took horse exercise: 

• In his paper on (he water cure, in " Colburn'a Monthly Magazine" for 
September. IS.l.'i, Sir Eiiward LyUon says, " that neuralgia ia one at tha 
diseiucs not curable by (he water treatment." Of course, his nvm experi- 
ence ia very small ground on which ta frame this statement, which ii 
Bltogether incurred. Had he been my patient, he would have had oppor- 
tonily of hearing tbe contrwy from one at least of the patients who are the 
■ubjectd of Ibe following cnaoa. But this ia one of severs! innccurntciea in 
the paper in quealion, inevitable "y a non-profeasiunal pi.rson writing on * 
aedical rubject. 
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and in (fiet avoided all ^ot liqaids whatever, taking only cold mi k and 
water, bread, butter, mutton, beef, poultry, potatoes, and rice. After a 
month of this sort of treatment, and when the tongue had diminished, and 
the inflammation of the throat much subsided, I began to sweat him and 
douche him daily : he took the sitz bath also : the dose of water was 
increased : and the system was vigorously pushed. Under it he began to 
have swimmings in the head, occasional nausea, and '* knocked up" feel- 
ing, and his bowels acted for some time irregularly, sometimes torpid, bat 
more frequently relaxed. Such is the outline of the treatment which he 
pursued to the end of the second month, when all manner of engagements 
obliged him to leave Malveni, although against my advice. It is proper 
to state also, that in the course of treatment here, he ran up to London 
for a few days : so tliat his residence near me was a trifle under two 
months. At leaving, I gave him directions to pursue a modified treat- 
ment at home. The pain was as nearly gone as possible before be left 
Malvern. This was in the autumn of 1844, and I heard nothing whatever 
of him until June, 1845, when the following letter frbm him gave me his 
history in the interval, and confirmed the complete success of the 
treatment. « 

'< London, June \^h, 1845 

** My dear Sir, — I always intended reporting to you, sooner or later, 
the result of my consulting you, of my residence under your care at 
Malvern for two months, and of my subsequent adoption, to a limited 
extent, of the treatment you recommended. T might have reported my 
complete restoration to health and strength, some weeks ago, but constant 
and pressing engagements left me no time to do anything which I could 
postpone ; and furthermore, I thought it would be more satisfactory to 
see how far I could stand the trial of parliamentary work in London, and 
not halloo before I was fairly out of cover. I was certainly sent to you 
after two years' illness, and one year's sciatica, as one of the incunibles. 
My general health improved greatly daring my residence at Malvern. I 
ao far lost the sciatica, that though I only walked with difficulty and con- 
siderable pain when I went there, I walked perfectly free from pain when 
I left. You told me I ought to have remained another month at least, and 
I believe my cure would have been much more rapid had I done so. On 
my return home, I adhered pretty closely to your orders as to regimen 
till Christmas, about ten weeks after I left you, drinking about six 
tumblers of water per diem, taking a bath in some shape nearly every 
day, and occasionally a wet sheet nnder blankets. Though I was never 
tifterwards inconvenienced by sciatica, I was occasionally reminded that 
it had not been fairly exorcised ; but these sensations very gradually 
subsided. I then occasionally felt lumbago when I got up in the morn- 
ing, to a degree which, in former times, was generally followed by a 
aevera shock on a sudden, which laid me on my back for a fortnight \ Iral 
ainoe I was under your treatment, this baa iiwanaVA^ fgscii&QJS «^Kt\8cw^ 

9* 
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bst in K few minutes' walking — •. perfectly new feature In my o 
have gradually reaumed my former occupations without inconveniesu, 

with MOiewliul more indulgence than iieretofore. in point of houra, and I 
have gradually dropped inlo my old habits of living, wiiicli were always 
■noderate ; tliat la to say, drinking wine only in company, continuing mj 
Gvo or six tumblers of water in the course of the twenty-fonr hours, and 
daily abower bath, or dripping abeet wben from home, with a dry ebeet 
aBerwarde. I think I am now, in all respceU, as well as I ever wat, 
making due allowaoce for a dlilbrence of powers between twenty and 
fiily yearn of age. 

" I am told that a residence at Malvern, free from the cares and anx- 
ieties of buHinesB, would account for this beneGcia] change, irrespective 
of the peculiar treatment I underwent there. That,may be ; but partial 
triaU of change of air and scene previously had not produced any marked 
eSect, and I attribute my restoration from very serious derangement of 
the nervous system entirely to the very rational and inleliigible mode of 
treatment adopted by you. You explained the cause of my disorder ; you 
gave me the rationale of your Irestinent ; you elated the eflects that you 
anticipated from that treatment, and those effects resulted. I think it 

therefore sound logic lo refer the result to the treatment. Mrs. 'g* 

case WBfi moet successfully treated, and the efiect continues. 1 think it 
therefore but due to atiributo our improvement of condition to yonr skill; 
and 1 have not hesitated, and ehull not hesitate, to bear tliis testimony in 
all quarters. Wishing you every Buccess, 

'■ I remain, my dear Sir, 

" Most truly yours, 
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In the summer of 1813, a gentleman of thirty-two years of a| 
had formerly been In the army, ftnd had then led a very dissipated life, 
placed himself under my care at Malvern. He had drank largely of 
■pirits, had pissed through tiie stages of nervous dyspepsia, and was now 
arrived at a complication of irritated and obstructed function of the dige>> 
live organs that was quite lamentable. He bad also been twice salivated 
with mercury. His skin pale as death; his sott, Sabhy timba — small, 
rapid, and compressible pulse — all bespoke the extent of the internal 
mischief which arlgina1«d this painful ailection of the limbs. These last 
were racked with |iain night after night, notwithstanding enormous doses 
of opiates, and it \:us only towards morning that, between them and ex- 
haustion, he doMd for an hour or two. The pain frequently returned in 
the day, but, oddly enough, he could then suspend it, by tightening a 
cord round the upper part of the thighs, the pain, however, retumjiq 
when lie slackened it. This was of no use in the night The |ii 



* This paticDt's lady hiid been under my care for ei 
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eummehced at the hip joint, and between that and the ankle there was 
not an inch of the limb free from it ; and it was of an intensity that made 
the perspiration stand on his face. 

■ I have said there was a complication of irritation and congestion within, 
and I therefore treated the case partially for both. He was packed in 
*he wet sheet twice a day for a week ; the next week he was packed two 
successive days and sweated the third, and this was continued for nearly 
a month. Meantime he had the cold shallow bath, after each of the above 
processes ; the dripping sheet once or twice in the day, according to the 
amount of pain ; every other night he was fomented on the stomach for 
4m hour at bed-time ; he drank twelve to fifteen tumblers daily, and ate 
sparingly ; his exercise was considerable, as the tic was quiet for jioure 
together, and did not interfere with his walking. This first month was 
one of probation to him, for the pains were much increased ; but as I 
had anticipated and told him this, his confidence and patience held out 
against it. Still, for seven weeks, they were severe ; in the eighth and 
ninth weeks they gradually diminished. In the tenth week of his treat* 
ment a most extraordinary circumstance occurred. One night the pains 
were terribly aggravated — almost as bad as ever ; he had shiverings, and 
felt altogether nervous. After a few hours this was succeeded by an 
excessive flow of pale urine, the pain suddenly ceased, and lie never had ii 
afterwards ! I have no doubt that, in this renewed disorder, there was 
an effi)rt made by the viscera ; that effort produced the shivering and ner- 
vousness, and resulted in the flow of what is called " hysterical urine." 
It is quite certain, however, that the cure dates from that day : he never 
had pain afterwards. It is necessary to state, that during the last five 
weeks, he had been sweated and douched daily, besides a sitz bath of 
half an hour, and large quantities of water : so that the stimulus of the 
treatment had had full play. His spirits and general condition had im- 
proved, but not sufficiently to satisfy me, and I therefore detained him 
heise A month after the cessation of the pain, and continued the douche 
and other tonic treatment : but nothing seemed to elicit more pain. I 
look upon this as one of the best defined instances of organic efkftt on 
the part of the viscera that could be produced, and altogether as an ex- 
traordinary case. 

Case XIX. — Tic Douloureux of the Face. 

The subject of this case is a military officer, fifty-four years old, of 
amazing muscular power, which he has always been in the habit of ex- 
ercising to the utmost, in hard riding, hard walking, and athletic exer^ 
cises. He lived in the usual style of gentlemen of good rank and 
fortune, dined on a variety of dishes, was fond of all manner of condi- 
ments, drank seven or eight glasses of wine at and after dinner, strong 
coflbe, strong tea: but was not dissipated in otlier respects. A few 
years back he had some mental distress. What I suspect to have takaa 
nlaee is this : his mode of diet irritated an excitaUe ifU»sAX^\ X&a 
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B irritated his i-pinaJ cord, the seat of tbe will; t 
fonner played on the latter, which was ready to receive imtation, and 
the nerves of the left Ride of tbe face, proceeding from the spinal cord, 
derived tlieir morbid sennation from It when it was thus exerting morbid 
sympathies with the viscera. The lie commenced about four yeaiB be- 
fore he came to me, and was at first confined to the gum of the upper 
jaw, lett side, but {^dually spread to the lip. It very often came with- 
out any movement of. the lip or jaw, but was sure to come with it, so 
that eating- was a serious operution for him. He underwent a variety 
of treatments for it : and among others, an attempt was made to eepa- 
rate t)ie nervous twigs of the gum from tbe main branch of the nerve, 
by catting down to the bone : this seemed to take the edge off tbe pain 
for a period : but it returned as before. Homceopathy was tried with 
some success alao; but several reasons obliged him to give it up. He 
passed the greater part of the winter, 1844, on tbe shores of tlia BalCiCr 
in which be lathed daily. This bathing brought on diarrhiEa and con- 
siderable relief, in the midat of which he was called to England : con- 
tinued his old plan of diet, and soon got the tic as bod aa ever. He 
then came to me. All the signs of nervous disease of the stomnch 
were shown in his tongue, throat, eyes, sensaliona, Slc. : but his appe- 
tite was good, which, no doubt, was the reason wherefore no restriction 
had been hitherto placed on his diet, except by the homiBopathic 

tlis diet waa immediately changed to the simple rule of my establish- 
ment: and aa his body had been well used to cold water, and was in 
good condition, brisk treatment was applied at once. He was packed in 
two successive wet sheets, morning and evening, with cold shallow bath 
for six or seven minutes at\er each : and took the silz bath for threo- 
quarters of an hour at noon. He wore the abdominal compress a]l day; 
drank bfteen tumblers of water, and walked six or seven (niles daily. 
After a fortnight he took the dou4:he for five or six minutes at noon, and 
the long sitz bath in the evening,, in place of the second packing. Some- 
times the packing was omitted altogether for two or three days, and the 
douche taken twice. This waa done in order to give respite from tha 
pain, which was roused each time lie laid in the wet sheet. In fact, 
the phenomenon of increased pain to whicli I have alluded in the text, 
was very palpable in this gentleman, whose excellent reaetive power 
was thus exhibited. However, he was resolute, and did and bore every- 
thing he was desired to do, and had bis reward ; for at the end o( Jour 
Keeks the tic was nearly gone. He went home for a few weeKH, con- 
tinued a modified treatment, hut not the strict diet he had with me, and 
tlie tic remuined just as it was when he left me, now and then '■sim- 
mering,'' He retixrned for a fortnight, took to brisk treatment agaim 
and got rid of the pain altogetlier. As easterly winds had alwa)rs ag- 
gravated it, I recommended him (it being the month of Septen.tiir) to 
^pimd a few weeks at some place on the Devonshire coast, until tbt 
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middle of October, and then to migrate to the south of France for the 
\#iiiter, so as to eUablish the freedom from pain which his treatment at 
Malvern had effected. Since he left, he has sent me repeated accounts 
of himself, each announcing that '^ all is right ;" at which I rejoice, as it 
speaks of the well-bein^ of an excellent man and pains-taking patient* 

, It should be added that diarrhoea of two or three days, repeated 
several times, was the only critical action that marked this case. 
It must not be expected that all cases of facial tic are curable 
so soon as this. In this instance much had no doubt been done 
by the previous bathing in the Baltic, and its result in diarrhcea ; 
and the constitution of the patient was excellent. Generally it 
requires many months of assiduous water treatment to under, 
mine this tedious malady : and in many cases it certainly fails, 
though as oflen, I think, from the want of patience of the suf- 
ferer, as inefficacy of the treatment. Still, it does fail, and the 
well-known case of a popular nobleman, who was a long time 
under treatment at Malvern, is a notable instance of this ; he was 
not one jot better. Altogether, it is the most inveterate of neu- 
ralgic complaints. 

Flying neuralgic pains of the ribs, especially over and about 
the heart, of the fingers and arms, are always symptomatic of 
passing increase of irritation in the viscera, and are best treated 
with hot fomentations to the stomach, cold hip baths, dripping 
sheets, or foot baths, according to the presence or absence of 
mucous and feverish signs, the fomentations being niost proper 
when such are present, and the other means if they are absent. 
In violent fits of fxed tic, the fomentations, with copious water 
drinking the while, are the best soothing remedy, and seldom fail 
to alleviate, if not put down the attack. And this, which I have 
proved in a great number of instances, forms a very strong argu- 
ment for the origin of neuralgic ailments in the viscera. In like 
manner toothache^ which is very oflen a /tc of the nerves of the 

* I seize the opportunity of bearing this testimony to the fairness and 
implicit regularity of this patient, who will smile to see it thus recorded. 
But most milit^y men are excellent patients, and the physician m^y 
always rely that his injunctions will be conscientiously fulfilled by them 
The same applies to members of the Society of Friends, and, to a $rcit 
extent, to Scctchmen, — all three well regulated classes. They onl t cm 
know the comfort of having such patients who are troubled by th • * v 
dolence, capiice, unreasonableness, and irregularity of the far gt ^■'T 
number, who thereby gain no health for themsrlves and no credit fin at 
physician. 
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teeth, if relieved ly fomenting the stomach, foot-baths, and S 
ing water frpcly. In all such cases the relipf is owing to the 
transfer of irrjtalion from thfi interior to the exterior. 

Neuralgia is for the moat pan, as I liave said, a tedious malady 
to cure. At this moment, however, I have with me a gentleman 
who oflers another exeeption to this rule. A few words will tell 
his cose, its treutmcnl, and the result up to this time. 

Case XX. — 8curiC4. 

The patient id thirty years old. For five years he has had severe 
and increasing sciatica of the lell aide. Resident in Canada, be then 
underwent all kinds of treatment, mercury, of course, in abundance, and 
iodine, until bis head and face swelled : he was poisoned by it, in fact 
Besides this, he bad been greatly given to spirit drinking. In Novem- 
ber, 1S46, he reached England, purposely lo try the water cure, and 
came under my care the latter end of that month. Between his landing 
and his arrival at Malvern, he was induced, during a short stay with 
friends, to try acupuncture : but the needles gave him exquisite tortnre, 
and considerably augmented the neuralgic pain. In spite, however, of 
the bad medicinal treatment he hod undergone, hie const! tation, natnralty 
of the strongest, reta.ined & good degree of vigor. Yet to look at him 
when walking, bent almost double with pain and limping, one would 
not have given much for bis chances of recovery. 

The action of the treatment in lliia case was immediate. He waa 
fomented at night, and packed in the wet sheet morning and evening for 
an hour, with a cold shallow bath after each. He drank twelve to 
fifteen tumblers of water, and lived on mutton, farinaceous puddings, 
bread and butter. After two weeks of this, he was packed in two sheets, 
successively, in the morning and one in the evening, with the douche 
for three minutes at noon. He wore a compress all the time. For the 
first fortnight, the pain was somewhat roused whilst in the wet sheet, 
but subsided immediately in the shallow bath. In three weeks he felt 
little or no pain at all, except when he sat down on the floor, and tried 
to stretch the neuralgic leg out as straight as the other. In walking he 
felt none, nor wag any halt in his gait or any stooping perceptible: in 
short, he declared himself in all particulars well, and that this iciaiica, 
which for five yjars had not only resisted all means, hut -increased not- 
withstanding them, had in one month yielded to simple water. The 
last I tieard of this patient was, that he was the most vigorous danoar 
of Scotch reels at a party for that pnrpose ; this was three montlis afte^ 
his first coming to me. 

Of Nervous Headache, (he cause is atil! lo be sought in rte 
vucera ; and the crises of the water treatment which effect ill * 
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euie are all produced in them. Vomiting, chronic relB.xation <if 
(he bowels, copious and loaded urine, attend its disappearance, 
but never boils nor irritation of the skin : in many instances the 
cause of nervous headache is to be found in disordered function 
of the womb, and especially in excessive or difficult menstruation : 
in these the stoppage of the excess, or removal of the difficulty, 
are equivalent to a curative crisis. It cannot be denied, however, 
that this last class of causes renders nervous headache exceedingly 
unmanageable, by this, as it is by all other plans of treatment. 
The uterine organs acquire morbid habits of action, occurring 
with periodical regularity, and it is difficult to break them. This 
is more especially the case, when, with a proper amount of men- 
struation, it comes slowly with pain, and is extended over eight 
or nine days: these cases are often intractable. When the head- 
ache is connected with excessive and quickly flowing menstrua* 
tion, the water treatment is much more certain in its curative 
result. Arising from any cause, nervous headache, which keeps 
a fixed pbriodl ofaocessicfi', is much less readily curable than that 
which !s induct ^t- UUoe^tain times by varying perturbating cir- 
cumst'aliees ; bi^ break' the period, and you have it under 
command. And in Oij^ cases the patient must have patience : like 
other He diseases (for this is only a tic of the scalp) it is very 
rarely cured by a coup de main : indeed, the attempt to do so by 
urging on excessive treatment, more usually exasperates the 
complaint : the phase of visceral irritation on which it depends is 
so precise as to require the nicest adaptation of the amount of 
stimulus applied. Moreover, this is eminently one of those diseases, 
the relief obtained for which from the water cure is more expe- 
rienced afler that treatment has ceased for some time, than in the 
course of it. 

There is the occasional as well as the curative treatment of tic 
of the head, or nervous headache. To subdue it for the nonce, a 
cold dripping sheet, well rubbed over the body for three or four 
minutes, and repeated every two hours or so, is, with some, a good 
remedy. A cold foot bath for fifteen minutes, repeated every 
three or four hours, succeeds with others. The cold sitz bath for 
twenty minutes, or more, is oflen successful. Finally, hot fomen- 
tations to the pit of the stomach are of the greatest benefit, except 
when there is excessive menstruation, in which event they are 
inadmissible. In trying any of the above, t is necessary to drink 
Water more or Jess freely, aooordiag to the fever prese^il^ «3cA>^ 
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mucous symptoms, and to frequently change the abdominal 
pross. We are often obliged to try one after another of all these 
reinodieB. My experience speaks in favor of ihe fool baths and 
silx bathe, in the greater number of casea: that in, where a looic 
effect alone is required. Where, together with the nervous 
symptoms, there is'deticient secretion from the digestive mucous 
surface, and constipation of bowels, dry ntouth, hot breath, Sic., 
attend, fomentations are preferable. The rubbing sheet is for the 
aligliter headaches. But packing in Ihe wet sheet, sweating, and 
the douche, are not admissible. 

The curative treatment of nereouf headarhe is regulated, in the 

sary to ascertain the amount of secretorial disorder which is added 
to the nervous ; how far mucous derangement, and feverish ex- 
citement consequent on it, are combined with the nervous pain; 
and the condition of the uterine functions. Generally there ii 
much disorder of the muoouii membrane in this chronic headache, 
owing, very often, to the violent medicines that have been cm- 
ployed against it, and against the constipation of bowels which 
almost as oHen atlends. Id this case, the partial packing with a 
wet towel twice a day, gradually proceeding to tlie employment 
of the sheet, should be used ; with the cold silz bath for half on 
hour, onue or twice daily, the abdominal compress frrquently 
changed, and a somewhat copious use of water. The diet should 
be chiefly farinaceous, meat being taken only twice or thrice a 
week, and the exercise should be rather free than otherwise, pro- 
vided the stomach digests a good portion of food. This sort of 
treatment should be persisted in, until ihe reduction of (he mucous 
symptoms, for the most part announced by some internal crisis, is 
well established. In the course of effecting this, it is more than 
probable that exasperation of the headache may occur, and espe- 
cially immediately preceding some crisis of ihe bowels : for the 
efforts of the body to that end are all made through the nervous 
system, which is roused to them by the treatment. Accordingly, 
when such occur and induce severe headache, the treaiment must 
be relaxed, or suspended for a few days or a week ; and the pa- 
tient may be assured, meanwhile, that the pain is here of favora- 
ble augury, certifying the active operation of the remedies. In 
fact, if the patient is pretty strong, 1 generally recommend him 
to bear with it for a time, because a eoniinuance of die nerroo* 
excitement, of which it is a sign, h pretty sure to terminBli 
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iooner in critical relief :• but this requires discretion. Suppo8iDg« 
tllen, tile mucous and feverish symptoms removed, and action of 
the bowels obtained, the wet-sheet packing should be discontinued^ 
or only used now and then, as the pulse hardens and quickens 
from the r^st of the treatment. For a tonic and stimulating plan 
is now advisable : besides sitz baths, the douche should be taken, 
and gradually increased to several minutes' duration ; the shallow 
bath in the morning should be had for four or five minutes, with 
considerable friction ; foot baths should be taken once or twice a 
day ; the dose of water should be free ; a small quantity of ani- 
mal food should be given once daily, and a good amount of exer. 
else taken. Perseverance in these means at length causes either 
a diarrhcea, or eruption of an itchy kind, in various parts of the • 
skin, with sometimes a considerable exudation of glutinous liquid 
under the abdominal compress, which I have found to smelt 
strongly of medicinal substaoces long previously taken. But an 
I have said, stoppages in the treatment are every now and ther 
necessary and beneficial. 

When, with nervous headache, there afe signs of obstructed 
action of the liver, sweating will be required, with still a care no^ 
to excite the circulation and nerves beyond the capabilities of the 
organization, and any feverishness it may beget is to be subduef' 
by the wet sheet. And as regards the curative treatment gene 
rally, it must be remembered, that when a bad fit of headache is 
on, it is to be suspended, and the occasional treatment already spo 
ken of employed. Scarcely any disease demands more attention 
of the practitioner, in order to make minute changes in the treat- 
ment, for the grecU benefit of the patient, than this troublesome 
form of neuralgia. 

Arising from the phase of uterine irritation, which begets slow, 
painful, or scanty menstruation, nervous headache is treated in a 
very similar manner to the above. Wet sheeting and prolonged 
sitz baths and foot baths are the principal remedies, and the douche 
should not be applied without care ; for in these cases there is 
frequently, besides tic outside the skull, some fulness of blood 
inside of it, in the brain ; for which reason, also, the quantity of 
water should be carefully regulated. But where the pulse does 
not indicate such fulness, the douche is a very necessary part of 
the treatment ; and, played well on the loins, tends powerfully to 
&cilitate the uterine functions. The diet must depend^n the 
■aine circumstances of fulness of head, or the codXt^t;] . ^^ Ssl 
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either case the exercise ehould be considerable, for ihey bath 
fer fniin the instance of suppressed menalrualion from aotu^ 

bloods essness, of which I shall have to speak hereaiter, and in 
which much exercise is far from desirable. It is scarcely neces* 
sary to add, tlml sweating is out of ilie question in the lieadoche 
from the cause 1 um now speaking of. 

In ihe contrary case, of nervous headache connected with 
excMtive menstruation, the Ionic plan, and rest of the digestive 
organs and limbs, are necessary. In all exhausting losses of 
blood, nature, in order to save the vital organs of nutrition, con- 
centrates the blood which remains about ihein, so as to obviate 
the extinction of the being. Hence, with excessive menstruation, 
we constantly see inflammation of the stomach coincident ; and 
hence also the necessity for avoiding stimulating or copious food, 
although the biidy may be drained of hlood at the very time. 
But as food is to be very carefully taken, so exercise should be 
carefully practised ; not only hecau.ie there is smalt supply of 
blood in the system, but because, whenever the will is exerted, 
as in walking, there is a strain upon the nutriliVe organs, and 
consequent increase of their congestion. So that we have abun- 
dant reason for very careful dieting and for absolute rest, or at 
most only passive exercise, in the headache connected with ex- 
cessive menstruation. Inasmuch, however, as exercise is forbid- 
den, so should the processes of (he water cure be of a kind no! 
to require it ; and, in fact, those which are found practically to 
be most efficient, require none, or at least very little, to cause 
reaction. The sitz baths are very short, varying from two to 
five minutes each, and taken three or four times a day, 1 have 
often prescribed such in the midst of immense menstrual dis- 
charge, and always with decidedly good effect : of course thev 
are cold. A minute or two in the duration is ofgreat importance, 
as, if the patient be iu the hath too long, il will rather increase 
than relieve the evil ; and the colder the water the shorter the 
time. Experience alone, of the individual constiluiions can afibrd 
a just notion of tlie requisite time and temperature. The cold 
rubbing sheet is another remedy in the case in question. Water 
should he drunk in very small quantities at a time; even so little 
as a wine-glass full ; nor should the whole quantity exceed one 
or two tumblers in the day. The reasons for low, farinaceous 
diet have been given : ripe and cooked fresh fruits may be lakeoj 
aa alsffsucculent vegetables. Besides the most complete 
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body which is attainable, it is a great point to avoid external 
heat, and all hot liquids taken internally. Last, not least, as tie 
excitable character of woman is in this malady infinitely augc 
mented, it behoves to withdraw from the brain all subjects which 
deeply implicate either its moral or intellectual faculties ; and, 
however distasteful to feminine mobility, the patient must learn 
to take things quietly. By such simple and negative means as 
these, I have cured old standing nervous headaches arising from 
uterine irritation and hemorrhage, when all sorts of medicinal 
and dietetic tonics, opiates, and astringents, had altogether failed. 
I have dwelt somewhat at length on this m^ady, because it is 
of so frequent occurrence, and because it is not my intention to 
illustrate its history and treatment by the detail of cases. It is 
one of those diseases of which it may most truly be said that 
no two cases are alike ; of which, therefore, no picture could be 
given, by one or twenty cases, that should be a practical guide ; 
so much does the management of each one depend on small points 
which appeal to the intidtian, rather than the bare observation of 
the physician. Meanwhile, it may be confidently stated, that 
nervous headache is one of the maladies in which the judicious 
use of the water treatment is most effectual. 

§ 3. Apoplectic Fulness of the Brain — Congestion of the 

Brain — Palsy. 

In the preceding nervous complaints, the diseased circulation of 
blood in the substance of the nerve-matter was not of a character 
to disorder its functions by obstructing it ; neither have we direct, 
tangible evidence of excess of blood in it as the essential of their 
presence, although, reasoning on sound physiological grounds, the 
inference is'inevitable. In the disorders which head this section, 
however, there is every evidence that excess of blood, in a vary, 
ing degree of stasis or congestion, exists — a congestion tending to 
impede the office of the brain and spinal cord, and their com- 
mands to the muscles of voluntary action. 

The manner in which apoplectic fulness and congestion of the 
brain are generated, has been already sketched (page 18). 
Originating in stomach irritation alone in the first instance, it is 
a simple extension thence to the brain ; but when mental causes 
have beeli at work, the shock or strain on the mmd's organ, the 
brain, is reverberated in the digestive organs ; an irritation ia fift\. 
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up there, plays upon the already predisposed brain, and 
chronic fulness of [he laUer ts established, which, as might be 
Bspected, is of a more invelernle character than when the taullis 
all in tlie stomach. Tho miin who has tew menial cares or toils, 
but who givL-s hia stomach a great quantity of work, will gel his 
iieaJ too full of blood, and the fulness will be, in a great majority 
of instances, r>f the afopUcUc kind ; whilst he who drudges with 
his head, swallows his fooil without chewing, or eats very little, 
and perhaps takes stimulants to carry hint on in his labors, will 
have fulness of llie head too, but it will bi^ of the congeslwe kind. 
Tile difference bmjveen these two is, however, in degree only ; 
and the patient sometimes passes through the ajwplttctic and sub- 
sequently reaches the congestive stage. In both, the hlood-vessela 
of the suhstunce of the whole brain contain too much blood; 
but in apopketic fulness they still retain a considerable amount of 
their vitality and contractile power, and there is not only ton 
muah blood, but it is passed throngh it with augmented rapidity. 
In eongMiii'e fulness, on the other hand, the blood-vessels have 
lost their tone more completely, and the blood is not passed on 
rapidly. But as the distinctions between these states have a 
most important practical bearing, I will endeavor to render them 
clear by placing ihem in a^tabular form^ — 
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fluid rapidlj ; who iiii>h grcai a|>- 
petite Tor food ; and in whom there 
uaftenherBditBrytendenci^. Causa 
are, eKcessive feeding, atiuluUting 
diet, alcoholic fluids, want of eier- 
cise, long sleep, hot roomSf sensual 
indult^nce ; tonic medicinen, eapeci- 
Eill; iron waters. 

Syiaploma are, tur;id and red, or 
puOy and jjale face, projeclinif eyea, 
greasy »kin of the face, whizzing 
nolle in the ear^, fljshas of Gru be- 
fure the eyes, giddiness, and tigbt- 
neiB of head ; soniBtitnss v-ery bad 
headache, Seiy red throat, furred and 
rod tipped tonjfiie. feeling uf chuk- 
in; about ths throat ; thirtC, great 
appetite, constipated bowel- l"'> 

ofaark. 

colored , , 

■emation la the abd' 



Persons of meagre hiiblt and ex- 
trAiB n^rTous action, both of mind 
and body, whose tendency a to keep 



alcoholic atimulants, 

qnantity of, or improper fuod beiag 

(juickly i tea, coflee, and other hot 
tifiuids; want of natural and regu- 

1.--1 -atHccQsinokipisandsnutf- 

by purging, bleeding aad 









Colorless or dirty- 
looking; and amciouH face, eyes aarlk, 
huminini; and singing noise in th» 
ears, dulneaa of hearing and light 
the latter being often clonded by ■ 

cobweb or dark spots ; giddiuo* * 

faintneis, aense of weakoeu ii 
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neM at the pit of the stomach occa- 
aionall^; oreathing strong and 
wheezing, pulse large, hard, throb- 
bing, rather slow, frequent palpita- 
tion ; strong tendency to sleep, ^eat 
iDipatience and irascibility, restless- 
ness of mind as to subjects ; hot fVi^, 
• nd small susceptibility to ex^^roal 
old. 



hesd, red and swollen tongoe, 
laxed throat, no thirst, appetite of- 
ten smaL, more or less distress after 
eating, boweb constipated, but 
quantity to be evacuated small, 
urine copious and clear, especially 
at ni^ht, nocturnal emissions ; 
breathing weak and slow, sighinz or 
yawning, pulse small, soft, and otcen 
slow; but little sleep, and broken 
and dreamy ; mind depressed and 
moody ; no desire for exercise, and 
the limbs soon tired ; skin cool and 
bloodless, feet icy, n'eat suscepti- 
bility to external cold. 



l.*Liese are wide differepce^i and fatal ones, to those who treat 
% '^ame instead of a coTid'.tk>n, who would bleed, or otherwise 
•eii'ice for a " fulness of the head," without inquiring whether 
•hat meaAs "apopiectio^* or "congestive" fulness: many is the 
unfortunate, it is to be feared, who has passed out of the world 
^fler a bleeding, who might have been kept in it with nutritious 
^bod, and rest of the nervous centres. But although the causes 
and symptoms, and, as will be presently seen, the treatment of 
^Jiese states difi^r, they nevertheless tend towards the same end, 
^f left to themselves. The fulness constituting the apoplectic 
tendency terminates in sudden pressure or effusion of blood on 
the brain, with apoplectic stupor : and the patient either comes 
out of this with more or less palsy, or dies, the palsy sometimes 
'{gradually disappearing. In the fulness which I have called 
congestive, the enfeebled and gorged blood-vessels of the brain 
i^raduaUy press more and more upon its matter, oppress its func- 
tion, and finally induce palsy of more or fewer muscles, but 
without any such suspension of consciousness as that which 
attepds apoplexy. 

Thus, then, the matter stands : — ^In apoplectic fulness there is 
excess of blood in the body generally, and in the brain in par- 
ticular and d fortiori ; for, even in health, that organ receives 
one-fifth of the whole blood of the body. The vessels of the brain 
not only contain too much blooc^^^ut that blood is circulated with 
a rapidity and force, that rendbrs sudden extreme pressure or 
rupture of them very probable.* Moreover, the body is in a high 
state of nutrition, the blood-vessels themselves are highly nour. 
iahed, and therefore, although containing too much fluid, have not 
■0 much lost their contractility, and are uol \u\.Vv& «^»^)& ^^ ^^T«cfiR 
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kiitl ktonic reUxBlioD, as in the congegtipe state. Accordii^ly 
bU the phenomena are those of excessive actioa, as will readily 
be seen in the above tabular view. In congestive fulness, on the 
Other hand, there being rather a paucity than an excess of blood 
IQ the entire frame, nature, acting by her invariable rule, sends 
the greater portion of ii to tlie centres of life in the stomach and 
the brain. But as in that case nutrition of the blood-vessels is 
below par, they olTer Hltle vital contractile resistance to the blood 
that oppresses them, and the circulation in the brain is thus en- 
feebled, stagnant, ooogeative, with sligli' obaoce of causing sud- 
den, but with every probability of inducing gradual pressure of 
the organ. The same deficient nutrition obtains in the heart, 
which therefore fails to drive the blood to the head vehemently; 
and thus between the deficient blood, its congestion in the brain, 
and pressure on its nervous function, and the general deficient 
nutrition as a consequence of both, the phenomena of this con- 
gestive fulness of the head are those of enfeebled action, as the 
table exhibits. 

In a patient suffering with apoplectic fulness of the bead, what- 
ever wdften^y reduces the gRneral tlnd local repletion, large blood- 
letting, purging, sweating, or the immediate and complete with, 
drawal of all stimulus of (bod, is apt to cause a transition from 
that kind of fulness to the congestive. The rationale of this 19 
sufficiently obvious from what precedes: the sudden reduction of 
stimulus, and of the vital fluid, lakes from the vessels of the brain 
their contractile cnei^y, whiUt the same reduction causes an un-' 
due proportion of blood to centre in them, and this excess and 
their relaxation constitute the congestive state. This is constantly 
occurring in consequence of the rough practice so commonly em- 
ployed against what is called " determination of blood to tha 
head." But without that, the aame transition is liable to take 
place. If apoplexy does nnt happen, the rapid action of the di. 
gestive organs at length passes into fcVerish action, the appetite 
diminishes, the blood wastes without being renewed in proportion, 
and the vessels of the brain undergo the same change as if sud- 
den reduction hud been efTccti; ' If apoplexy doM happen, the 
means usually taken, and the slrrvaiion (hat follows the attack, 
serve in like manner to convert tht apoplectic into the congestive 
State. Now, this transition state is oliea presented for treatment, 
and requires considerable acumen, both to detect and to treat- 
neer between the tonic and the depleting jilans. The enui 
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don of symptoms already given will enable the practitioner to 
ascertain the preponderance of one or other condition, and his 
remedies must be applied accordingly. 

When the state of apopkctic fulness is to be combated, we must 
have recourse to the lowering processes of the water cure. Hot 
fomentations to the abdomen, the constant wearing of the abdo- 
minal compress, packing in the wet sheet, the long sitz bath, low 
diet, and strong exercise require to be used. But the tempera- 
ture of the fomentations should be regulated by the pulse ; if this 
be very hard and bounding, they should be moderately hot, and 
may be increased in heat as the pulse becomes sofler. The wet- 
sheet packing, too, must be regulated by the pulse and the sensa- 
tions in the head : and the patient ought not to remain more than 
thirty to forty minutes at a time in it, if the former be very hard, 
and the latter distressing from giddiness, great noise, &c. ; it is 
well also to have a cold wet clofh on the head whilst in the sheet. 
In the cold shallow bath which follows it, the head should be first 
wetted, and a pitcher of cold water poured over it ; and this 
should be repeated twice or thrice during the bath. The fre- 
quency of the sheet will depend on circumstances, to be men- 
tioned presently. It is as well to commence the sitz bath at 
about 60^ or 65^, and gradually reduce it : the duration of it 
should be from thirty to forty. five minutes, and a cold wet cloth 
should be worn round the head whilst in it. The diet should be 
greatly predominant in vegetable matters, animal food being 
taken only twice or at most thrice a week, and of some of the 
least stimulating kind, such as chicken. And as the object of 
such diet is to reduce the quantity and stimulating quality of the 
blood made, so is the strong exercise intended further to waste it 
as it is formed. There can be no doubt that the bulk of circu- 
lating fluid adds to the laborious character of the circulation, and 
also quickens the activity of the functions, of the nervous parti- 
cularly : and on both these accounts it is desirable to avoid much 
water-drinking in this kind of fulness of head : in fact, except 
to quench the thirKt, the less water is drunk the better. 

These means fulfil the intent of reducing the mass of blood 
generally, and in the head in particular. But a body in this state 
must not be rudely handled by the water plan, any more than by 
the medicinal plan. If it be attempted to hurry on the process 
of reduction, one of two things is liable to happen : either the 
frequent processes excite the nervous system, before the (\uaxitit) 
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of ciroulaling blood is reduced, and thus endanger tbe braio, 
IB the subject of treatment ; or the reduction being tttddenly made, 

the apoplectic is clmnged for the congestive state, by llie means 
already slated. So that the more full the head, the more, care- 
fully should we proceed in ilie endeBTor to empty it : in this, as 
in so miuiy other instances, the physician's best part is patiently 
to watch nature's steps, and have a care not to exceed or hasten 
them : the circulation should be carefully watched, and any Ibe 
least augmentation of it, in the form of nervous pulse, or any 
other nervous sign, should immedialety make him pause for a 
time, and relax the Irealmenl. The pulse should be examined 
daily, before end after liie wet-sheet packing, and the quantity 
and the frequency of the latter regulated accordingly ; few will 
bear more than two packings in the day : most persons not so 
many. Fomentations, also, if Eoo hot, or too often applied, make 
the head throb instead of quieting it. Both these being power- 
fully and positive lowering remedies, aid the negative depletory 
measure of diet recommended, and if all he judiciously employed 
they form the most certain means of pernianently relieving the 
apoplectic head, the long sitz baths, meanwhile, drawing the blood 
downwards from it. 

Under the mast favorable circumstances, however, nervous signs 
appear in the course of the treatment; indeed, ihey are indicative 
of the passage of the cerebral fulness from the stage of oppres- 
sion to that which is coincident with irregular function of the 
brain; but if the tremors, fears, &c., are very distressing, all 
that is required is to relax or suspend the treatment for a time. 
Tbe sleep, loo, from being excessively heavy, becomes broken 
and dreamy : this acknowledges much the same cause as the 
nervousness, but needs not any great attention. As the brain 
empties, the circulation in it becomes more steady, and alt these 
symptoms dwindle down into quietude. One striking fact is, that, 
whereas the patient had never before experienced any dyspeptio 
uneasiness In the stomach, he now, as the head becomes mora 
light and easy, for the first time discovers that hia food disagrees, 
by a sense of heaviness, distension, &c. This is explained by 
the oppressed slate of the brain, which had previously rendered 
it insensible of the irritation going on in the digestives, whose 
morbid sensations come to be appreciated when the brain is reco- 
vering its activity, by the withdrawal of the load which oppressed 
Much grumbling do patients make at this, to them, 
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gymptom : but they should welcome it, were it for no other reason 
than that it lays open to them the origin of their perilous malady 
of the head in the digestive organs, and tacks a dietetic moral to 
the history of their complaints. 

In congestive fulness of the head, contrary indications of treat, 
ment are presented to those just considered. Here the object is to 
give tone to the blood-vessels of the body generally, and of the 
brain in particular, so that these last may contract and rid them- 
selves of ||ieir load. As in all exhausted states of the nutritive 
organs, so in this there is congestion of the digestive apparatus as 
well as of the brain : hence the imperfect digestion and blood, 
making, and the want of tone in the solids. To relieve the con. 
gestion of the apparatus in question, to obtain good blood from 
better digested food becomes, therefore, the primary means of 
giving tone and contractile energy to the blood-vessels : and whilst 
blood is thus being made, a simultaneous aim should be to dis- 
tribute it equally to the surface and the interior, and thus to free 
the latter from its excess. 

For these purposes, in a case of pure congestion of the head, 
rubbings with the dripping sheet should be first used several 
times in the day ; then the cold shallow bath every morning, with 
one or two sitz baths of ten minutes each daily ; foot baths of eight 
or ten minutes, at any time of the day, are desirable ; the compress 
should be worn all the day, and changed three or four times ; the 
quantity of water drank should be very gradually increased, 
until it reaches eight or nine tumblers daily. The diet, mean- 
time, should be such as nourishes, without offending the stomach 
by its bulk ; and therefore bread, the highly nutritious farinacese, 
and meat, should chiefly form it ; nothing is so bad for the 
stomach of one with congested head as large masses of vegetable 
food ; they distress and oppress that organ, and heat of head and 
harass of mind immediately follow. Moreover, as the object is 
to restore tone to the blood-vessels, the diet which contains the 
greatest amount of nutriment, without being actually irritating, is 
the best, afibrding, as it does, the most nutritive blood. The 
duration of the above treatment will depend much upon the reac- 
tive energies of the patient, which, in this malady, are of\en at a 
low ebb. But when, from the pulse, the skin, the sensations in 
the stomach, &c., it is inferred that the congestion aoout the 
stomach is diminished, and the powers of nutrition incre«^<aed^ >^\^ 
treatment may be augmented in propordoti. TW ^iJ^ss^ \«2^ 
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•hould oe extended in time, and more eGTaaioD on ihe heoc and 
more geiieml fricuon practised ; the elXz ball)!! mny remain aa 
before, unless there be great const ipnti on, when they may reach 
twenty to thirty minutea. it mny be expedir^nr, nlso, at this pe- 
riud, to sub«litule a small douche for oDe of the siiz baths, and 
gradually increase the length of it ; and, when the peliem is able 
lo talce it for two or three minutes, to submit him to a larger and 
heavier douche. The fool baths will be found still of much use : 
they relieve the tightness, ihe darling pains, the lixed Jieadache, 
and the (idgetty stale of mind which so commonly attend oerebrol 
congestion. Bad sleep, another accompaniment, may be oden 
chealed by a short sitz bath at bed.ttme. In case of intense dis- 
tress, or even pain ut the pit of the stomach, fonicnlations of mode- 
rate heat over that part are useful. The pulse being very small 
and weak, the skin cold and very inactive, and the tongue moist, 
it ia necessary to put the patient in the sweating process now and 
then — twice a week, perhaps. As the object of this is only (o 
give some arlihuial aid to the efforts of the interior organs to atnd 
their blood towards the exterior, and to rouse them generally, the 
appearance of moisture on the skin is sufficient evidence of such 
efibrts having been successfully made ; and it is unnecessary, 
and indeed would be harmful, to urge the process further. But 
in some cas'^ it is not needed ai all ; and when it is. a prolonged 
cold shallow bath should succeed it. AH these means require to 
be modi5ed in period and duration, and sometimes to be sus- 
pended, when there is reason to think that they are too much for 
the reactive power of the system. In no diseases, so much as in 
these head affections, is it requisite "o calculate the capacities of 
the body, so that no remedy shall oppress, instead of aiding them 
in their strivings towards restoration ; and in no way can this he 
so safely done as by commencing very gently with the roiuor tonic 
appliances of the water cure, and as gently increasing their 
strength, until the frame reacts healthfully upon a long applica- 
tion of the douche, or a shallow bath of six or seven minutes' 
duration. Should the efTortspf the body, at any time during the 
treatment, generate feverishness of mouth, pulse, &c., a towel ol 
partial wel-sheet packing may be necessary ; though, as a coii> 
tinned remedy, it is not indicated. 

The amount of water lo be drunk is a nice mailer in this di» 
order. Connected, as it for the moat part is, with intense nermtu 
I, large quantities of water are inadmissible, especially in 
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Che onset. As the circulation and blood-making improve, the 
quantity should be gradually increased. Further, it often hap- 
pens that the shock of half a tumbler of water, cold from the 
spring, upon the stomach, produces immediate tightness and pain 
in the head, particularly at the early stage of the treatment ; and 
I have found all inconvenience of this sort obviated by the simple 
contrivance of raising the temperature of the water to 60^, until 
a better state of things is established. Very heterodox this, I sup- 
pose, with those who follow thp Grerman track, and cannot think 
for themselves ; but it is gooL policy, notwithstanding, to avoid 
disagreeables, even though the road be tJiereby made somewhat 
longer, of which I am by no means sure in the present instance. 

A similar rule of gradual increase applies to the exercise of 
patients with congested head ; the reason for which has been 
more than once given in preceding pages. As the blood-vessels 
of the brain and spinal cord gain in tone; and the whole circula- 
tion improves in strength, the amount of active exercise may be 
augmented ; but at first it should be as small as may be, or even 
confined to the passive kind ; generally, horse exercise is the 
best. 

With these indicia regarding the treatment of the two kinds of 
brain fulness, it is unnecessary to enter upon that which is fitted 
for the state that partakes of both. I have had such under my 
care, and have found it a most difficult thing to manage, as may 
be imagined, when it is considered that the blood-vessels are in 
the mezzo-termine between excessive and deficient nutrition, and 
when that which is adapted for one is unfitted for the other. The 
general plan in these cases is, to use the wet-sheet packing alter- 
nate days with the shallow buth, and to have the sitz baths daily ; 
inclining, upon the whole, rather to the tonic than the lowering 
applications; with, perhaps, the exception of the diet, which 
should be rather on the side of fasting than feasting. For the 
rest, the physician must exert his power of discrimination : and, 
doing so, he will find this mingled form of brain-fulness a much 
less tedious malady than the purely congestive state, though more 
so than the apoplectic. Indeed, pure atonic congestion of the 
brain is, in its treatment, one of the most trying things, both to 
the patience of the doctor, and the faith of the patient. Yet it is 
one of the most common in this land of anxious heads, and aching 
hearts, and sordid scrambling. 
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Case XXI, — Apoflgctic Fui-ness of thb Head. 

TliB patient la a gentlenuin of forly-six yeur, who for some i-ears had 
dnne &1I he could to (ill hie body genemlly, atui hia head in particular, 
n-ith blood; lie bod eulen atid drunk more than wita good for his hodj, 
and not had care nnd nnxiety enough of mind to niortify il. He bad 
been plenlifully bled, purged, hlialered, &c., but the causes had not been 
removed ; tberefbre all these meana were unavailing ; on the contrary, he 
had been ordered by hia medical attendant to take fire! one pint, and then 
one bottle of sherry daily ! He came to me, weighing nearly seventeen 
Btone, although a short person, with a turgid face, bounding pulae, fiery 
red and furred tongue ; hia senrntjona of pain, giddiness, swinuning, &,c., 
in the day, were bad enough : but it ■iias at night that his chief mtseriea 
came on. He got to sleep well enough ; but horrid dreams preaently 
began, with starlings and nightmare ; he awoke biting his tongue, with 
the saliva pouring from his mouth in large quantity, numbness of the 
limbs, and fear of Immediale nnnihilBtJon. In the day, too, thete was 
frequent numbneaa of one or more limbs. Altogether, hia life was one 
of fear and misery,' and of unqueetionable peril, for apoplexy was immi- 
nent, and might take place at any moment. 

As he lived only five or six miles from Malvern, he proposed to come 
and see me frequently, and carry on his treatment at home. This was 
' iwt very prudent, but relying that h« would strictly follow my directions, 
I consented to the armngement. I ordered the wet-sheet packing once 
a-day, with a cold shower bath after it He wore tlie abdominal compress; 
the water he drank was not to exceed five tumblers daily ; his diet was 
reduced to a small quantity of -animU food every other day ; bread and 
butler, brinaceous puddings, green vegetables, and water, — nothing 
more. He took abundance of exercise. He came to see me several 
times, and announced a calmer sleep altogether, though still much dis- 
turbed. He got to take two wet-eheet packings in the day, aiid fomenla,- 
lions at night for an hour. The bowels were becoming relased, and tho 
kidneys were acling with extraordinary energy, aJtboitgh when he cams 
to me a lea-cup full of hlood-red urine was all he passed in each twelve 
hourK. He was thinning under these excretions and the diminished 
supply. of stimulus and food; titill he was nervous and hypochondriacal, 
and gave signs which showed that congestive fulness of the head had 
been established. It was plain that the lowering process was going on 
too fast, and I therefore diminished the whole treatment, and tiequentilf 
of water especially. He went away, and I saw nothing more of him for 
four or five weeks. At the end of that time I rode out to see him, and 
was astounded to find a perfectly lean man, with abundant wrinkle^ 
when? all had been to the last degree turgid. In lact, he lold me that, 
from the time of his first consulting me to that date — about r 
—he bad positively lost five stone weight. He further toll 
after last aeiing iie, he had gone oi packing and fomenting 
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of twice a day, had taken an enonnous qnantity of exercise, and drunk 
an enormous quantity of water ; that, in short, as regarded this beverage^ 
be had become infatuated, just as drunkards are with alcoholic drinks ; 
that he had got up at night, when not thirsty, to take it, — an irresistible 
desire for it, as for a stimulus, seizing him, tliat when his wife remon- 
strated with him on drinking so much, he had even taken it furtively, 
unknown to her, and that the fear of my interfering with it had prevented 
his coming to see me. Meantime, however, his nights had materially 
improved ; the nightmare watf gone — the startings almost so ; he rarely 
bit his tongue, and the nightly salivation bad stopped. The bowels and 
kidneys had continued to act briskly, and his appetite was great. But 
his hypochondriacal state had very much increased, and bis nerves were 
quite shaken. -Warning him on the folly of what he had been doing, I 
desired him to leave off all treatment except the shower bath in the morn- 
ing, to take as little water as possible, to enter npon a full animal diet, to 
walk less, and to amuse his mind by travelling about. He did so, and 
gradually got round ; but it took nearly twelve months to recover hib 
nervous firmness. Recover it he did, however ; and at this time, more 
than two years since he consulted me, he is one of the healthiest men 
alive, without a single bad symptom about the head or any other organ, 
weighing between twelve and thirteen stone, eating as others do, drink- 
ing two or three glasses of wine occasionally, and a tumbler of bitter alo 
every day. 

• 
The rationale of this case and of its treatment is as followp. 
The patient, instead of allowing me to see him frequently, and 
judge of the progress of his malady, took upon himself not only 
to continue but to increase the amount of treatment prescribed 
by me. The continued packing, the low diet, the excessive 
exercise, and, above all, the enormous quantity of water he 
drank (fifleen and eighteen tumblers daily), all conspired to 
quicken the process of waste .in the body, much more than was 
proper. In faq^ this was^e was so great as to require constantly 
the stimulating power of the water, to which he had recourse in 
the manner I have described. The too rapid declension of the 
body thus induced, proved a shock to the nervous system, en- 
feebling it, and bringing about the hypochondriacal state alluded 
to. The same sudden declension of organic vigor droVe ihe 
brain from the apoplectic into the congestive state, the utmost 
amount of relaxation having possession of the c^lebral blood-ves- 
sels. So that when I saw him after an absence of several weeks, 
what his nervous and other organs wanted was, rest from exo^s. 
sive action, and tone, as I have already laid dowa<^ %& ^^aecv^-^ 
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fer congestion of ihe head. The patient accordingly 
•hotter bath daily, more and stronger food, less eserci 
very lillfe waler, adding to those ihe geniul tonic af change of 
scene and circunistance. Having a good constitution to go upon, 
this succeeded, although it took a long time. Had he beeD 
guiiiod by me from the beginning, seen me oftener, and had bis 
symptoms closely attended to, and liis treatment modified accord- 
ing to them, be would have reached ihe point of health he now 
possesses without ihe peril and disagreeables he passed through. 
But whilst this case shows ihe danger of using the water treat- 
ment without advice and discretion, it also exhibits the very great 
power il includes of permanently reducing a condition of brain, 
which all other modes of treatment only relieve tor a brief period, 
and which in this case had not been relieved, even for a short 
lime, by any of them. 

T THE HbAI>— 



For several yeare, a lady, of forty-eight years of age, had been subject 
to most distressing and slarming head symptoms; intense, prostrating 
neadaches ; giddineaB that caused her to reel ; burstiiig seoHatiou of the 
skull ', violent and irritating naiHSS constantly in tbe liead. To these 
were added, great nervousness, bound bowels, scanly urine, constant fe- 
verishnasB, vehement flushings of the fiice, ice-cold feet. Tbe pulse waa 
large, but yielding and most irregular ; appetite small ; sleep very much 
disturbed. She bad undergone violent medic&tion at the hands of the 
first metropolitan and provincial authorities, whose object appears to 
have been to derive powerfully from tbe head, by sucb remedies as live 
grains of calomel at night, with some drastic draught in the morning ; 
whilst little at'ention seems to have l>een given to the diqf. However, 
between the original malady and the excessive irritation set up by the 
medicinal treatment, tbe nerves, both ganglknic and cITebral, aiid their 
centres, were in tbe most alarming condition. 

All the symjitoms evidenced that middle state of the cerebral blood- 
vessels which I liave mentioned as the transition from tbe active fulness 
of apoplectic to tbe totally passive fulness of congestive disorder, and to 
the difficulty of treatijig which 1 liave alluded. Accordingly, I com- 
menced the treatment very carefully. The details are us follows : — 

August 1 St. — Hit_ fomentations to the alidomen for an hour at bed- 
time ; tbe flannels changed every ten minutes, and a wine-glnhs of cold 
water drank at each change. Damp compress on tbe bouels, I 
{1 day. From three to ^ir tumblers of cold « 
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tho day, t> be taken in small quantities at a time. Breakfast of col 
toast and a little butter ; no liquid whatever. For dinner, three ounces 
of animal food — mutton, beef, poultry, and game, three times a week, 
with as little liquid as possible. On other days, the dinner to consist of 
a cup of cocoa, with cold toast and butter ; or of some farinaceous 
pudding, eaten nearly cold. Very weak and almost cold black tea in 
the evening, with cold toast and butter. The pulse becoming less hard 
and bounding under this, I proceeded with more decided treatment. 

4th. — Packed in w^ sheet for an hour before breakfast. Dripping 
liheet after it. All the rest as before. 

6th. — The same, except that the shallow bath was used instead of the 
rubbing sheet after the packing. The patient remained four minutes in 
it, was well rubbed, and had water repeatedly poured over the head. 

9th. — Sitz bath at 70^, for a quarter of an hour at noon, was added to 
the above. Did not agree ; headache came an hoar or two after it. 

r2th. — Packing and shajlow bath before breakfast ; a foot bath of cold 
water, with some mustard flour in it, for ten minutes twice in the day ; 
fomentations at night ; abdominal compress ; three to four tumblers of 
water. This was the treatment up to the 

27th. — The head suffering a good deal, ordered foot bath of mustard 
and water ; also that the nape of the neck should be rubbed for fifteen 
minutes with the same mixture. Head immediately relieved. This in- 
stead of the packing. 

28th. Packing as usual. Three foot baths in the course of the day. 

September 2d. — ^Pulse considerably reduced by the long-continued 
packing, fomentations, &c. ; somewhat' inclined to hysteria, too. Ner- 
vous headache. All these signs indicated that the lowering process had, 
for the present, been carried as far, or at least as fast, as the system 
could bear. Therefore, on the 

3d. — I only ordered the cold shallow bath before breakfast, with the 
foot baths as usual. 

4th. — Shallow bath on rising ; foot baths as usual ; sitz bath at noon 
for half an hour. Rode out in a wheel-chair at two o'clock for an hour ; 
came home and vomited copiously until five o'clock. Here was the be- 
ginning of an internal crisis, which the packing, fomentations, &c., by 
removing the irritative state of the internal organs, had enabled them to 
effect. The nervous condition of the 2d, was the symptom of the com- 
mencing efibrt which terminated in this manner. The ipatter vomited 
consisted of a large quantity of clear, frothy mucus, mixed with an equal 
quantity of a black, tenacious, and heavy substance. A cold sitz bath 
for a quarter of an hour after it, and fomentations at night, removed all 
traces of the emetic tumult. 

6th. — Shallow bath in the morning ; foot and hand baths three times 
in tlie day ; sitz bath for half an hour at noon, and a quarter of an 
bouT ^ five F.M Discharse of blood from the boweV n the moniisai^ 
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— Bsother ehamcter of the intetTraJ crisia. Head altogether free 
pain ; and she said she felt lighter and better than ^he had ever done. 

6th. — 'I'realmenl aa above. Fontpntationii at bed-lime ; waJked more 
tfaftn hair a mile Bteadity ; miicli better in-duy. Li the course of the 
night colicky pains, followed by free diarrhiEa, the buwuls acting twice. 

7th. — Treatment the «ame. Walked ; and then Atave out for an hour. 
Felt better than she had done from the beginning. 

8lh. — Nothing bnt shallow bath. Bitt aa elie became Languid from 
going to church, she took a foot hath, which sooa restored her. Quite 
well in all other respects. 

lOth. — Some little feveHsh disturbance induced me to order a packing 
tiHlay. Foot, hand, atid sitK balha aa before. Head became lad from 
too long a drive. Fomentations at bed-time. 

11th. — Alter a good night felt well; order^ foot baths. Suddenly 
leized with copious vomiting and ptu^ng- Took sitz bath after them 
and went out, quite well. 

13th. — Wulked out twice, and drove once. Packed in the morning 
in wet sheet. Two sitz anil two foot baths, and several hand baths in 
the day. A considerable rjiiantity of blood passed from the bowels. 

I6th. — Kick again. 

19th. — Head for the lasl week perfectly well, and admitting of a good 
amount of exercise. This day, however, she overdid it, and the head 
became bod in the night. Had not packed (or tliree days, bnt, on ac- 
count of the increased headache, she on the 

SOth, — Packed ; did not walk out at all ; took one foot and one sitz 
bath, and a drive. 

From this lime to the 24th, when this patient left Malvern, she conti- 
nued to take the shallow bath in the morning, two foot batl», and iwo 
hand baths, Throiighont the latter month of the treatment, the vomit- 
ing and purging, with occasional discharge of blood from the bowels, 
continued in varied degree ; hut I have only noted the days when either 
of these was excessive. Fomentations were frequently employed at 
night for twenty or thirty minutes, according to the transitory condition 
of the head ; when it was worse, with increased strength of pulse, tliey 
were used ; when it was bad, wilhont that sign, additional foot baths and 
sitz baths were beneficially taken. 

This lady left Malvern on the 24th September, taking with her the 
following directions to be pursued at home ; — 

"Shallow bath at 68" every morning for two minutes. 

Two foot baths of ten minutes each in the course of the day. 

A sitz balh at 63° for half an hour every other day at noon, or anf 
lime three hours after a meal. 

Wear the compress all day. 

It would be well to pack in tlie wet sheet once a week or so, with tlw 
iballow bath a« above ; but if all is right in the head and bowels— I 
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h, if thf5 head is free from heat and pain, and the bowels sufficiently ope« 
^-omit this. 

Vegetable diet, except three times a week, when animal food may bt 
taken at dinner." 

The deafness vi/' h which the patient was afi^ied varied in the conrse 
of her treatment at Malvern, but, on the whole, diminished so much that, 
by the time she leil, she could hear perfectly well, if too many voices 
were not crossing each other at once. Perseverance in the above direc- 
tions at home completely restored it. 

It should be recalled that, previously to trying the water treatment, this 
lady, whose position in society is high, had been rendered incapable of 
entering it ; the excitement of the smallest riunion was too much for her 
head ; besides which, the headaches were so frequent and so intense, that 
she could form no engagement with the smallest certainty of being able 
to fulfil it ; withal, her increasing deafness was daily rendering society 
impossible and distasteful to her. Neither could she find pleasure in 
travelling ; for ten or twelve miles, in the easiest carriage, was more than 
she could bear in one day. But after going through the above treatment, 
all this was changed. Her headaches had gone — gone so far, that be- 
tween September, 1844, when she left Malvern, and May, 1845, when 
she returned, she had not more than three attacks for a few hours (in- 
duced by mental excitement), and of a vastly mitigated character, instead 
of one or two bad attacks every week, and more or less of it every day. 
The restoration of her hearing was her restoration to society. And tlie 
certainly eihe had that, at any time when the head had been tired by talk- 
ing and listening, she could put herself to rights with a wet sheet and a 
foot bath, rendered tlie life worth possessing which had been for a long 
time previously intolerable. In this altered state of circumstajiccs she 
passed through the winter of 1844-46. In the month of May of the last 
year, a considerable amount of mental excitement, experienced whilst 
undergoing the physical excitement of travelling from place to place, 
added to irregularities of times of eating inseparable therefrom, brought 
back some of her ailments ; that is to say, some degree of flushing, and 
a considerable degree of deufness ; in all other respects she remained 
well, showing the partial character of the mischief. Still, the causes 
had been re-applied, and the efiiects were inevitable ; and I therefore re- 
commended her return to Malvern, for a short course of more active 
treatment. Into this I need not enter ; it was as nearly as possible the 
same as on the former occasion, allowance being made for the safer con- 
dition of the brain, and the consequent possibility of carrying on the 
treatment more fully at once. Assiduous wet-sheet packing and fomenta- 
tions soon brought on the vomiting and diarrhoea crisis as before ; the 
deafness disappeared still more suddenly than in the previous year, and in 
every other particular her state has been one of health since. Constantly 
taking medicine for years, she has not taken one drop or grain of any • 
0(»t of physic from the time she came under mv c»to<^^dr«:^ <\^gp^fiR^ 

1#> 
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montbE a^. Undoubtedlj, being of an excitable and amioaB t 
tnd of a iBmily with leodenoy to cerebral fulness, she will be libliged to 
minager ber nervouB syBlem. However, «ke is able .to vieit and feceivfl 
company, she enjoyB life, and is free from all cliance of apoplexy; none 
of wliich points slie conld attain nnder the medicinal plan of trealmenl 
to which ehe had been m long subjected, but the enjoyment of which she 
now owes to the water eure. It is very satisfactory .to be able to add 
to this ease tlie following letter, rec^ved Irom the husband of the pUieat 
in January of the present year : — 

" I am truly happy, at the commencement of the present year, to be 
able to tell you that, during the space of the last eighteen moDthB, my 
wife has been in the enjoyment oC good health, thanks to yonr kind and 
judicious treatment by your excellent hydropathic system. She haa 
been seveoteen years married, during which time I never knew her to be 
even tolerably well, and latterly she had been getting worse and worse, 
with constant pains in her head, tiirmenling her by day, and depriving 
her of rest by night. At whatever place we visited, we were obliged tu 
call in medical advice ; and I majr say she had the Arst in and out el 
London that could be obtained. Some ef them attributed her complaint 
to one thing, some to another ; there was no end to the applications of 
leeches and blisters, and her inside woe literally inundiited with a variety 
of medicines, till she was visibly about to sink nnder her complaint. 
When I took her to Malvern, such was her dietressii^ state, that though 
the distance from my home is only Ihirty-tive miles, we were obliged to 
stop a night on the road. A two months' residence at Malvern under 
your care worked wonders, and now enables me to eay that she has been 
ever since, and still continnes, perfectly well, is quite free from all pain, 
and is able to eat, i!rink, and sleep as well as any one could desire ; and 
our neighbors who knew ber former stale look at her with perfect asto- 
nishment. From the time she first commenced your treatment to the 
present, she has not had recourse to any medicines or professional osEist' 
ance whuiever. 1 cannot, however, conclude this letter without e^ressing 
to yon my unbnundcd admiration of your skill, and my sincere gratitude 
lor the very great and kind attention which you bestowed on n;iy wife's 
case ; and my earnest wish ts that you may prove equally successful in 
every other case that may fall under your charge." 

One of ihe nccuBations againat the water treatment is, that it is 
apt to produce lulness ol blood in the head, aud apoplexy. This 
is said by persons who have no experience whatsoever of it, — 
who Imve never seen a single case of any sort treated by it. I 
who have treated disease m no other way for the last three yeara 
and a hilf, find a very djffertnt result of large experience ; and, 
, were the choi(.e given ine of disseuaed conditions, wherein I could 
oroduce the m^sl certain and sa'i^factory efl'ecta, arid show in 
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clearest manner the safety and speedy efficacy of that treatment, 
f should, beyond all comparison of cases, choose one of apoplectic 
fulness. The patient is full of blood, has good reaction, can take 
exercise, and there only remains to reduce irritation of the diges- 
tive and cerebral organs, irritation, too, of the most tractable 
kind ; all these render it one of the easiest and most satisfactory 
cases to treat, and any one who knows aught of the water treat- 
ment knows this.. 

As I have already said, pure congestion of the head is %, much 
more tedious malady to overcome than apoplectic fulness. In 
fact, so tedious is it, so constant is the necessity for watching the 
case, and, in some particular or other, changing the treatment, 
adapting the kind and amount of the remedies to the varying 
capabilities of the patient, that to give cases of its treatment in 
written form would be all but impossible. The temperature of 
the day, the state of the barometer, the quarter of thfe wind, are 
all circumstances which, influencing the patient's physical 
powers, influence also the management of his physician. Being also 
a condition which is very gradually established, it is of a very 
chronic character when fully formed ; and its treatment is mea- 
sured by months, and sometimes by years, so intractable is it in its 
greatest degree. It is, unhappily, far too common a complaint in 
this country not to have been often presented for treatment at Mai- 
vem : but, to speak truthfully, out of sixteen instances of it, 
which have been under my care, I cannot vouch for perfect cure 
in more than one fourth of them ; of the others, five were able 
to remain here long enough to obtain considerable benefit, but no 
longer ; three only could remain, and were sanguine enough to 
expect restoration in 'hree or four weeks ; whilst in the other 
cases I found the organic energy of the digestive as well as the 
cerebral blood-vessels too much exhausted for even amelioration, 
and very soon gave them up. Still, connected as congestion of 
the brain is witn old-standing irritation of the viscera, I look 
upon the careful application of the water plan as the most effi- 
cient that can be employed, from its great characteristic of 
saving the viscera. For a like reason, negative remedies are 
indispensable ; rigorous, though not necessarily low, diet is of 
very great importance, and abstinence from mental labor and 
excitement not less so ; — conditions which many are not able to 
fulfil through the necessary length of the treatment. Without, 
however, a resolution to deal fairly by the storM^cVv^ ^yA \a ^^^% 




dM bnin mil poarible rest, ih^ weariec blood-resaeb o 
cui be restoted, be ihe water cure ever so skilfully adminislered : 
lei no one, then, altempi the tatter, unless he b prepared haneslly 
U> aid it by the former. As regards tlie vaier cure in this dis- 
etised stale, it has been already iadiuated, thai its tonic Aj^ili. 
%a<xa are'lhose principally deinaoded. with certain modificalitn^ 
under circumstances that are mentioned a few pages back. 

Cither of the stales now passed in review may terminate in 
FAI^T. If this ensue upon an apoplectic seizure, it comes sud- 
denly, the patient, with returning consciousness, discovering the 
lom of power in one or more limbs, or sets of voluntary muscle*. 
As a result of congestion of the brain, palsy comes on more or 
less slowly ; and in>either case it is to be understood that, lo be 
curable, the disease must be \he consequence of disordered ctrco- 
lation alone in the brain, not of previous destructive inflammalicffl 
and softening of ils substance, — thai come-s under the category of 
organic, incurable malady. 

Palsy invades the moving or the sentient nerves, or both — mort 
generally both ; next in frequency the power of motion is lost ; 
and lastly, that of wnsation. Apoplectic Jultieai generally abo- 
lishes both motion and sensation ; congeMive fabtesi frequently 
leaves sensation untouched. The probabilities of cure depend oo 
its origin from either of tliese states, on its sudden or slow en- 
croachment, on the age and previous life of the patient, his present 
orgtmie power, &c. A sudden attack occurring al an age under 
fifty years, in a person who had not been guilty of venereal ex- 
cesses or spirit drinking, and not undergone mercurial or iodine 
courses, and invading one side of the body or one limb, may be 
taken in tiand with a pretty sure prospect of recovery by the 
water cure, provided the disease had not existed longer than four 
or five years. In the opposite direction, the probabilities of course 
diminish. Yet I have at this time under ray care, a gentleman 
of forty years of age, rfho, ten years ago, was seized with sudden 
palsy of the whole right side, but who is slowly recovering the 
use of the arm under the operation of the water cure, which he 
has pursued steadily for two years, with occasional absences from 
Malvern, and relaxation, not suspension, of the treatment. 1 havo 
little doubt that he will recover the use of the arm altogether, 
though I have no such confidence regarding the leg. Rarely, 
however, does a ohaoce exiat of even belter'mg a paralysis of a*. 
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loDg Standing : leither are the pluck and perseverance of thif 
patient oflen fouhd. 

The Treatment of Pai.sy will be regulated in great measure 
by its connection with the apoplectic or congestive fulness of the 
brain, and by its duration. In cases of long standing (and all 
beyond a year may be so called), and arising from congestion, 
all the stimulating applications are advisable— the douche, long 
shallow and sitz baths, foot baths, occasional sweatings, with the 
plunge bath, or douche after them, wet and dry frictions of the 
limbs, large doses of water, dec. If the patient has any degree 
of feverish action of the viscera, that must be first subdued by 
fomenting, wet-sheet packing, dec, or, at least, remedies against 
it must coalesce with those above named. If there be the signs 
of apoplectic fulness, the depleting plan recommended under that 
head will release the palsied parts the most readily, to which 
should be added, prolonged frictions of those parts. But in this 
palsy violent exertion of the limbs is not desirable, as it draws 
blood towards the origin of the palsied nerves, where too much is 
already collected: this is still more the case when the disease is 
recent. 

I give a case of palsy which I cured, premising that it is very 
rarely that the malady is brought under the operation of water 
treatment at so early a date, and therefore not so likely to be 
speedily cured, people being generaHy taught and inclined to try' 
everything else, before they have recourse to that " dangerous" 
treatment. This patient's poverty made him unable to cherish a 
prejudice, and he ** rushed in" where those with fuller purses 
and fatter heads '* feared to tread." 

Case XXIII. — ^Palsy of the Right Leg. # 

A poor man, in his fifty-fourth year, had lost the use of his right leg 
rapidly, yet not in consequence of any apoplectic seizure. From the 
date of his first feeling some numbness of the limb, to that of its total 
loss, both of movement and sensation, not more than ten days intervened. 
He came to me when the paralysis had existed between seven and eight 
months. He had tendency to fulness of head by descent: he had 
worked at a sedentary business, drank ale freely, but was nut given to 
intoxication : he had used hot condiments to a great extent, and salted 
meat ; bacon formed a great part of his diet. Here, then, were causes 
enough to beget and maintain an inflammatory condition of the diges* 
tive organs : and this, with constipated bowels, sufficed to fill a head 
SMigenitally pmr<) to it In fieu^t, he had all the signs if intense vtri&»r 



tioa nl ibe vtomitch, eBpeci&lly q{ Oh ncrvea : liery red, partUUr furred 
and HwoH n tongue, red eyD-lids. hoi aiid red Uiroot, IhirBl, StJu.: bu4 
hrge.Nmi froqueiil piilxo; nccusiaiutl bad beailoche: sleep disturbed uri 
dreamy. ATI the Kjinptoma, in ehnrt, indicated thst the atoiuach initar 
tion hiid filled the blood-ve^selti of llie brain aod Bpinal cord; ihalis 
Bome portitin of thiit apparntus these overloaded vessels had prened 
upon the nervouH matter, und prevent^ the messHge of senailioii mad 
itioveinent thence to the leg. Further, as Ibe attack bad nut come 01 
with apoplectic ar^zare, yet neither tiad come on slowly, it mi^t be pee- 
dic«ted ttint •ome caagenlht fuliiesi ex-'.-dcd, although the greater put o^ 
the blood-vesseU were in the ^ste of apoplectic disteDslon ; and thaDO» 
comitant eigne showed thiu comlnEiation. 

The treatment, therefore, waeevidenL After two days of preliminaif 
wel-eheet rubbing, I had bim packed in a wet sheet for an boor, with % . 
ahallow bath at 60t>, with cold efliision on the head, and conndenble 
friction of the whole body. He vaAi a compress on the ahdouMD, sad 
dnuik four tumblere of water dnjiy. This was all hia treatment At 
nearly a fortnight. But, meaotinte, [ had reduced hia diet to vegelaUa 
materials, except on two days of tlie week. Wet and dry friction tS tha 
atiected limb was employed twice a-day tor a quarter of an bonr. AH 
this tnoterially reduced the symptoms of internal inilBlion. and imprmed 
bis sleep : it also began to act beaelirialjy on the bowels. 1 bad avoided 
more active treatment at tlie outset, in order that the tendency of the 
blood-vessels of the bnin lo pass to the congestive abite, might be ob- 
viated. Now, liowever, that the irritations coming from tlie stomach 
were reduced, 1 ventured to carry out the depletory process more fatly, 
■and the patient was fomented at nigbt for an hour, was packed in the 
wet sheet each morning, and had a aitz batb at 60° of three quarters of 
an hour at noon. Another fortnight of this brought him to two wet- 
sheet packings in the day, and a long sltz bath. A good amoutitof, 
genera] exercise was taken, and the diseased leg was exercised aiti& 
cially by considerable frictions with hard towels. The treatment pnlled 
him down a good deal in apjiearana, but his sfjisalions w0re Ihoae of 
vaitly increased cutnfuit of brad. The pulse fell, tlie tongue and throkt 
paled, and all the signs of decreased irritation were present As yet, 
this ia, nine weeks after the comnnencemcnt of treatment, the only fresh 
aJgns in the palsied leg were occasional achings. Regarding these as 
eflbrts of nature to re-establish the function of the nervei of the Umb, 
now that the internal cause had been reduced, I followed them up by 
curtailing the amount of wet-sheet packing, and substituting a sbott 
doacbe of half a minute daily, received on tbe loins and on the paUed 
leg. More water was drunk : the shallow bath was lengthened to five or 
six minutes : the aitz reduied to a quarter of an hour : and both weia 
administered cold. Tbe diet was the same, only a little more Intitadft 
was given as to quantity. He continued this for nearly three weeks, 
the douche bd ig mean\ bile gradually extended to two and tJire* 
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minatee. The leg advaiced in power of novement, but sensatioQ 
lagged much more. I now gave up the wet-sheet packing altogether, 
and adhered to the tonic remedies only, under which the patient got on 
even rapidly, for, in the sixteenth week of treatment, he was able to halt 
a short distance without any kind of support He continued to use the 
douche, the cold shallow and sitz baths, frictions, water drinking, to the 
amount of seven and eight tumblers daily, exercise, and diet of ani- 
mal food three times a week, for a fortnight longer, when he wishing to, 
and I judging that he might, return home, he left Malvern cured of his 
palsy, though he still walked somewhat lame. This is invariably the 
case when palsy has existed more than a few weeks, and is in great 
part owing to the long disuse of the muscles : the accurate command over 
them, through the nerves, is slowly recovered : the limb, in short, has to 
be educcUed. In the present instance, it took a month to gain complete 
and precise use of the limb, after he had ceased active treatment 

This will give an idea of the process of cure in an ordinary 
case of palsy. As I have said, the process is generally a much 
longer one, because the pajsy has usually existed a much longer 
time. On the other hand, I have had a case here wherein the 
palsy had followed a slight apoplectic seizure only a fortnight be- 
fore, and had pdfesession of one half the body : here the whole 
paralyzed parts were restored by three weeks of wet-sheet pack- 
ing, the shallow bath, and two or three foot baths daily, and 
appropriate diet. In such instances, the only mischief to remove 
is, the excessive irritation of the viscera, which has caused con- 
gestive circulation in the brain and spinal cord : this last has not 
•had time to become fixed, nor the entire system accustomed to its 
presence, and it therefore readily disappears with the disappear- 
ance of. its cause in the viscera. Similar to this is the hysterical 
palsy. In it there is no general fulness of blood, but a highly 
irritative state of the womb and its appendages, and more or less 
of the stomach too, which oppresses* the function most frequently 
of the lower part, but sometimes of the upper too, of the spinal 
cord. Such suspension or palsy often takes place suddenly, and is 
as suddenly removed, each time without any .apparent cause ; but 
it also occasionally remains for weeks or months. A high degree 
of nervousness accompanies this kind of palsy, which, in fact, is 
only liable to occur in women who are congenitally of very deli, 
cate and highly sensitive nature. One case of paralysis of th& 
left arm, which had existed for several weeks, I cured in twelve 
days, with fomentations, wet-sheet packing, and the long sitz bath. 
In anrither case, where the palsy had come and gone frec\iiexxtl^ 
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during four yemn, never lemaining away more Ului six Trttua, 1 
cucc^eded, with pretty nearly the same treatment, in kerpijig off 

llie seizures for more than eight months ; since which time, nol ] 

having heard froni the patient, I presume she has been still ex- i 

empt from them. 

In all these cases of palsy it will be seen, Jirst, that disorder of 
the organic viscera is the primary step ; second, thai this Hisordet ■ 
causes apoplectic or congestive fulness and irregular circulation 
>f the blood in the ani'nio/ viscera, the brain, and spinal cord; 
:kird, that, pressure on some portion of these induces palsy of 
tome portion of the locomotive muscles and limbs ; fourth, that 
according to the duration of the pressure and palsy is the facility 
of its removal ; ^th, that, as regards the water treatment in 
palsy, its lowering. appliances are [o be directed firet against the 
irriiBtion of the organic viscera, and in recent cases, and in the 
hysterical paUy generally, suffices alone to restore the power of 
limb ; and sixth, that, after reducing this irritation, the slimulating 
appliances of the water cura are to be directed to the excitation 
of the portion of ihe spinal cord which has lost its function. 

§ 4, Sfd&ious Palsy. — Chronic Congestion and Irritation 

OF ALL THE Ganglionic Nehves. 

I am not aware that the precise states of body to which I have I 

appended these names are fixed and described by any medical ) 

author. Praetilioners have called and treated the former as ' 

rhtvmatism; but neither the name nor the trealmenl were happy, | 

so far as my esperience of the condition, gathered from cases at 
Malvern, Bhows. And as regards the latter, it is an accompani- 
ment, and, in my belief, a cause of the former, for which reason : 
it is here placed in conjunction with it. Not thai chronic irrita- ' 
lion of all the ganglionic nerves ntcetaarily begets spurious palgy ; 
it may originate other forms of externiil disorder, as I shall have , 
occa'sion to state ; but there is a certain phase of such peneral 
internal irritation, with whicli spurious palsy is invariably con- I 
nected. I 

Spuriims palsy is not ushered in with acute pain and fever. 
Some degree of stiffness of one or more large joints, with pain- 
less swelling, unaccompanied by heat, is the first that is seen of i 
II ; nor is this invariable, for mere stiffness, without swelling, may 
begin it. After a time, the stiffness increasing, and the move. y 
awate of the Joints being accompanied by loud cracking, pttis , 
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b^'rs to b6 fe\t in one part of the joint, and may often be covered 
with the point of the finger. This pain varies in degree with a 
variety of external circumstances, but more particularly with 
the electrical states of the atmosphere, being worse when the 
barometer is low, before the fall of rain or snow ; an easterly 
wind also influences it notably for the worse. Mental affections 
sometimes, though not always, affect it. It is usually exasperated 
at the menstrual period. Standing and walking increase it ; but 
if the joint be worked without the weight of the body on it, or 
'moved by another person, the pain is neither roused if not there, 
nor augmented if present. External warmth aggravates, whilst 
cold decreases it; yet, although the heat of a room or fire is.dis- 
tressing, that of the summer sun is not so ; on the whole, how. 
ever, bracing cold is more genial to the patient than heat. Fi- 
nally, the pain may disappear for weeks or months. 

What has been said of the pain applies to the stiffness, except 
that this latter is never suspended, as the pain is. Left to itself, 
or treated as rheumatism secundum artem, it rapidly increases. 
But the peculiarity is, that whilst a joint is becoming more stiff, 
it is also becoming more bent. The fiexor muscles are in a state 
of spasmodic activity ; and if the elbow or knee becomes perma- 
nently and irrevocably stiffened, it is always in the bent posture. 
In fact, the flexor tendons of the muscles of the upper arm, and 
those of the ham, are, in the case of the elbow and knee, felt to 
be as hard and tight as if the patient were making violent exer 
tion to retain the bent posture of the joints in question. If you 
attempt forcibly to extend the joint, the fiexor muscles enter into 
still more violent spasm, until it makes you fear that their tendons 
will snap asunder. 

Pain, swelling, and stiffness, as regards the joints, and spasm 
as regards the bending muscles, these are the local attributes of 
this malady. But only the stiffness and spasm are invariably 
present ; swelling may never have been at all, and pain only oc- 
casionally, and to small amount. In these peculiarities, as well 
as in the mode of accession, without acute attack or fever, and in 
the external circumstances that infiuence it, we behold startling 
differences from pure inflammatory rheumatism. 

If we turn to the general attributes of this state, we find a skin 
almost V ithout circulation, dead, cracking with drvness : flesh 
that is flabby, meagre, except in the spasmodic fiexor muscles of 
the joints: nails that break almost into powder, and a wa»l^^ 
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vitslily ii*. the whole exlerior appearance of ilia frame, 
regarda the inlerior, the signs of gorged and feeble mucous ineni> 
brane are everywhere : but ihey are gorged witli blood of a 
tawny, not vermilion color, the eyelids, fauces, tonsils, tongue, 
and gums being all in a swollen or spongy condition : the gums 
rooede from i!ie teeth, and the leelii rapidly incrust with tartar, 
and decay. The breath is more or less fcclid. The mucus of 
the mouth and noelrils is of a very thin hind, and from the throat 
the secretion of it is considerable. There is seldom oough: 
though Ihe membrane of ihe air tubes gives one sign of the same. 
feebleness and gorging just spoken of in that of the mouUi and 
throat, — there is more or less expectoration, but without the effort 
of actual coughing. The pulse is small, rather quick and soil. 
Appetite good, but not large, neither is there uneasiness after 
eating ; but flushing of the face attends it. Occasionally, though 
not often, there is sense of sinking at the pit of the stomach, and 
over the whole abdomen. 'Beyond this, there is no sign of sensi- 
tiveness in the abdomen : on the contrary, there is a singular 
obtuseness of sensation to pressure even of the most violent 
degree : neither is the patient ticklish there. The excretion of 
urine is larger than usual; that from Ihe bowels natural as to 
(juantily, but light in color, and unusually ofleusive. The monthly 
evacuation is regular, painless. Taut ihin in consistence, and lawny 
in color: if anything prevents its appearance, the stoppage seems 
rather to the advantage than harm of the patient. The spirits are 
only not bad : theri! is a sort of listless indifferenlism, except when 
the nervous system is roused by more pain than usual. Sleep is 
sufficiently regular, but very easily broken. 

Of ihe seven cases of this malady which I have had under treat- 
ment at Malvern, all were females ; nor have I ever seen any 
similar state in the male sex. Of those I allude to, the disease 
commenced in one, immediately in consequence of a violent men 
tal shock : in two instances, it followed on a mercurial course for 
supposed liver disease : in two others, on courses of iodine as well 
as mercury : in another, it commenced in the convalescence from 
typhoid fever : and in Ihe last, it began after the internal employ- 
ment of arsenic for an external eruption, the drug having been 
given to the poisonous extent of swelling and stiiTening the eyelids 
and constricting the throat. Up to thai time, this last patient had 
been the gay«st of the gay, an enthusiastic dancer, and a daring 
hone- woman : for the last six years she has goni 
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In all theie cases ,he malady commenced when the patients wen 
young : the most advancea in age being only twenty. seven when 
irst seized with it. All had been perseveringly treated for 
rheumatism or rheumatic gout, and all had become rapidly worse 
under the discipline of mercury, iodine, antimonials, purgatives, 
vegetable and metallic tonics, bleedings, hot baths, &c. ; the last 
being singularly destructive in their effect. 

In reasoning upon the appearances of this morbid state, I very 
soon arrived at the conclusion that it was not rheumatism, which 
it resembles in very few respects. In many points it is not unlike 
neuralgic rheumatism, that is, a combination of nervous and inflam. 
roatory irritation of the large joints. But the general constitu- 
tional . condition is very different: neuralgic rheumatism being 
the portion of persons of vivid nervous and circulating powers, in 
whom the blood-making power is good, and who only become 
affected towards middle-life, and in consequence of external volil. 
Neither is there the peculiar permanent spasm of the flexor nuis- 
cles, nor the concentration of pain in one small spot. The pain of 
neuralgic rheumatism also is increased by movement, whether 
voluntary, or induced by another person : it of\en is felt when the 
limb is perfectly at rest, and is not, as in spurums palsy y only oli« 
cited by the weight of the body in standing, or pressure in lean. 

ing. 

Looking, therefore, to the causes of this disease, which all tend 
to the establishment of a state of excessive congestion, feebleness, 
and irritation of the mucous lining of the lungs and abdominal 
viscera, and to the visible symptoms which all evidence such state, 
I have no difficulty in assigning visceral congestion, feebleness ^ ami 
irritation, as the basis on which the subsequent phenomena of the 
malady are raised. It is not inflammation, but feeble congestion 
of the mucous membranes, a want of power in the blood-vessels to 
rid themselves of their excessive contents : no local sign, such as 
dry and furred tongue, and no general sign, such as feverish ex* 
citement, exists to give note of inflammatory action. It is one of 
those infinite shades of congestion, which the observer and treater 
of disease may be perfectly cognizant of, yet be unable to describe 
by words. But this feebleness, this congestior of the blood-ves- 
sels, must be due to a similar state of the nerves which preside 
over their organic vigor, but which, in this case, fail to impart it, 
because their own power is similarly oppressed and deficient. 
With deficient nervous and circulating power in the centre of lif# 
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[he (Mgestive and blood-making viscern^it cntinol be w indered 

Iho plalmrntion of ihe food should be bud, nnd ibe blowl of a poor 
kind." Tbt sccrelions discloPB this povuriv in tbe lliin mucUR, and 
ibc waiii of red jiartictes in the blood. Vet as ibe suine blood hsE 
to supply l)ie niuteriuU of the solids, we tind a »ad want of bealthy 
nutriiion of the flesh, and all the sigiut qf/eeb/e nutrition of the 
to/id composing ike spinal cord. Here, tlien, is one cause of the 
fulling power of tbe will over tbe limbs. But further, the same 
want of organic vigor, connected witb poor blood, prevails in ihe 
blood-vessels of tbe spinal cord, and we have tbi?re, as well as in 
ibt viscera, a greatly congasted slate : a congestion which also 
aids to impede the free action of tbe will over the limbs. This 
inipedimc'nt applies exclusively to the portion of tbe spinal cord, 
which rules the aelioo of the eiimaor muscles : these being para. 
lysed in great degree — ibeir antagonism being in abeyance, — 
the jlexors enter into vehement, spasmodic action, and the limbs 
become p'rmoncntly benl. 

Imperfect nutrition is thus seen to lie the source of this com- 
plicated malady; and the organic condition of the viscera which 
corresponds with that nutrition is tbe object of treatment, and has 
been already signalized as on^^of feebleness, congestion and irri- 
tation. Ail the cases that have come before me at Malvern had 
been previously treated as rheumatic, that is to say, by sudorilics, 
purgatives, mercurials, and hot baths: all which, the hot baths 
especially, had considerably and invariably exasperated the dis- 
ease. 1 never was inclined to try the common remedy for chro- 
nic rheumatism afTorded by the water cure, namely tbe sweating 
process: but have no doubt tlmt it would have proved detnmen- 

Wba( treatment was pursued may only be briefly told, the ra- 
ther as I have no cure to recite. In fact, this section is written 
more with the intention of putting tbe render on what appears to 
me the right track, regarding ihe essential character of the dis- 
ease, than with the desire lo connect the water curcwilh it as a 
euralive. It is the most imraetable and tedious malady in tlie 
list of chronic ailments. Of tbe patients to whom I have alluded, 
one has persisted in the water treatment for more than two years, 
and is certainly better in the limbs, and very much improved in 
general health : whilst the other, who baa been under treatment 
about eighteen months, l^s had tbe progress of tbe disease towanla 
utter tixalioLi, and belplessness, which was tearfully rapid, 
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arrested : and both, as they stand, are encouraging oases. Of 
the other five patients I have lost sight : persons who have beer, 
again and again disappointed, or rendered worse by various plans 
of treatment, naturally become more impatient and distrustful : so 
that when they come to the water treatment, and 6nd no striking 
alteration effected by it in a short time, they refuse to give it a 
lengthened trial, and shrink from the annoyance of experiencing 
another disappointment after another tedious process ; and who can 
wonder or blame them ? However, I have every hope of curing 
the two cases, in which a fair trial is being given. The treat- 
ment of them has consisted in wet-sheet packing, daily and twice 
a day, the prolonged douche, sitz baths, and large doses of water, 
larger, indeed, than in any other disease ; compresses to the prin- 
cipal joints, and to the abdomen have been incessantly applied : 
the diet has varied between meat on alternate days, and total absti- 
nence from animal food, which is in no case taken daily : all 
liquids are kept scrupulously cold : and passive exercise in the 
open air enforced. The amount of these means has been made 
to vary according to circumstances : sometimes three or four 
packings in the day are had : the douche has extended from one 
to twelve minutes, &c. Occasionally the treatment, except a 
shallow bath in the morning, and the large doses of water, has 
been suspended for some weeks, to allow the system breathing 
time, and enable it more freshly to react on the renewal of the 
processes. 

With the organic feebleness so marked in spurums palsy, the 
tediousness of the treatment, and the great difficulty of rousing 
the system to critical efforts, might be pi^dicated. And so it is : 
in both the cases referred to there has been considerable swelling 
of the feet, a dark red blueish swelling, extending some way up 
the leg, which has persisted for many months ; yet not going 
further, nor issuing in any extraordinary secretion and exudation, 
as happens in most cases where a crisis in the feet occurs. 
There is also the greatest tardiness in the appearance of even 
superficial eruption underneath the heated compresses of the 
joints. And it is equally difficult to cause augmentation of the 
intestinal secretions, so as to constitute critical action in the in- 
ternal parts. Still, inasmuch as an attempt is made by the 
body, it behoves ta patiently maintain and improve the power by 
which it was made, until it shall be made with sufficient efTect to 
felieve the internal congestion by which the uwVcv^xh^ ^9o»t^^^ ^V 
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the body are oppressed. That this is to be done by the 
cure 1 believe, from the experience of these two coses ; ar 
aJI other modes of treatment not only fail to do it, but substni). 
tially increase the oppression, was abundantly proved in all the 
oases which came under my observation. Meantime, my hope 
is, that these few pages on the subject may at least » am some so 
afflicted from boiling their bodies in baths and steam, under the 
impression ihat they are suBering Irom mere rheutnalism. 
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Other results of general gangkonic irrilaiirm and congestion are 
traceable in two of three chronic disorders, in which there is still 
the want of nutritive energy that marks the disease last treated 
of. 

One of these disorders cotisists in an extreme sensitiveness of 
the mucous membrane of the throat, mouth, and nostrils, which is 
constantly gorged with blood, and comes off in shreds, but, withal, 
is not parehed nor alTected with thirst. The mucous mem- 
brane at the other extremity of the canal is in a similarly goi^ed 
and sensitive state, and suddenly falls into excessive diarrhoea 
with the smallest nervous cause, leaving the patient in the ex- 
tremity of weakness. And the whole of the abdominal viscera 
evidence a like congestion and irritation, by the extreme facility 
with which morbid causes, of diet, and especially of a mental 
kind, produce feelings of distress there, though not the usual signs 
of dyspepsia. The head is most capriciously supplied with blood ; 
sometimes the rush towards it, and the irregular circulation in it, 
known by giddiness, drumming noise, &c., added lo the -ed and 
turgid state of the face and scalp, show excessive amount of blood 
in it ; at other times, this will suddenly change into extreme pale- 
ness and shrinking of (he face, and faintnees, showing the de/L 
aeney of blood in the head. Palpitation of the heart, and a sense 
of "stuffiness" and constriction in the chest, are often experi- 
enced, though not simultaneously with the rushes of blood in oihei 
parts. The limbs experience similar vicissitudes of power, hav- 
ing now an almost supernatural energy, and again a trcmuloja 
helplessness; whilst suddenly the feot or hands will become 
swelled to stiffness, with or without shooting pains, but never with 
redness, though with heat. The flesh is soft, flabby, and small 
in quantity. Except in the face, the akin is everywhere pale, 
JUeless; nothing seems to rouse it, or only for a very short timej 
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but it is exquisitely alive to changes of atmospheric electricity 
and texnperature ; it is scarcely possible to make it sweat. The 
pulse is small and soil when there is no rush to the head, and 
large and soft when ^here is. The sleep is a stupor ; frequently 
broken, however, by some rushing of blood to the head, to the 
lower bowels, accompanied by pain, or to the feet and hands ; 
and then an universal pulsation is experienced. The mind is 
irritable to the last degree, or else desponding ; rarely equable 
and happy. In the midst of all this the appetite is tolerably good, 
and its gratification to the full may bring ^ general abdominal 
sent^ations, blood to the head, to the lower bowel, or to the feet, 
but never acidity, heartburn, flatulence, nor weight at the stom- 
ach. 

In all this we behold a want of proper nutrition of the gangli- 
onic nerves of the viscera, a state of congestive irritation and 
feebleness which renders them unable to control the circulation 
of blood, as is their function to do ; hence the caprice of the 
circulation. But throughout, in the flesh and thd skin, we see 
the marks of poor nutrition ; and the varying power of the brain 
and spinal pord, in the state of the mind and the will, speaks to 
the irregular nutrition of those parts. And although dyspepsia 
cannot be said to exist, there can be no question that the process 
of digestion, in such a condition of the nutritive nerves, is not of 
the healthy character that would insure good blood for the offices 
of good nutrition ; and no fact of medicine is better established, 
than that great deterioration of the digestive blood-making 
function may go on without exciting any distress, or other animal 
sensation in the organs appropriated to it ; so far are we still 
from the secret of the vital chemistry within us, although, as in 
the state now under consideration, the effects are exhibited in 
enfeebled and irregular functions generally, and deficient nutri. 
lion of the organs generally. Neither is the state in question 
referable to nervousness, for the patient is for long periods together 
as steady in his nervous system as the most robust and the least 
sensitive ploughman, the irregularities of circulation going on 
with harassing vehemence meanwhile. In short, all we can say 
of this condition is, that it is one of those numberless pnases of 
disorder of the ganglionic or nutritive nerves by which their 
power of regulating the circulation of blood in, and their nutri* 
tion of parts, is impaired ; and that the blood, thus deprived of 
its general regulator,** is called towards and coti^<&«\^ Vcv ^^c^ ^a. 
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thM aet jf organn, aocording to the application of causes n 
lesB apparent. A pecuHarily in it is the extreme susceptibility ol 
the viscera lo the action of niedicineB of all kinds, the smalleat 
allopathic and all the hamaeopathic doses producing the greatest 
possible tumult and distress ; it b unparalleled in aay diseased 
Slate 1 ever saw ; the smallest and the largest dose of an op'ate 
causes quite as much disturbance as the smallest or largest dose 
o( an irritant — calomel for instance. I have not met with a fair 
description of this malady in any account of chronic diseases, and 
that is my sole reason lor mentioning it here ; for, as in the last 
disorder treated at', 1 ^ave no complete cure to record. Indeed I 
have only seen two cases of it at Malvern ; one of which, after 
years of racdicatioo, was considerably benefited by the water 
treatment, is still pursuing it, and is now in better health than he 
has been for ten years past ; and the other I lost sight of alter a 
trial of only a fortnight, the patient going home on some business, 
and friends then persuading him. I presume, that water would 
put an end tp him sooner than physic. Should the former of 
these patients quite recover, I shall make it known, as well as the 
entire treatment of his case. Meantime, I trust that should the 
account of this singular morbid condition call the attedtion of any 
medical reader to it, he may add his quota of information to the 
above. But he will not do so by calling up cases of what is very 
indefinitely denominated " general nervous debility," and of 
"general nervous irritability," states which differ, in many 
essential particulars, from that which I have described, and the 
treatment of which, by physic as well as water, also maleTi 
aiOeni. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DISEASES OF THE LIMBS. 

Organs which minister to voluntary motion — Rheumatism ; how connected 
with visceral disorder ; and with excessive use of the limbs— Passag* 
of acute into chronic Rheumatism — Neuralgic Rheumatism — ^Transfer 
of Rheumatism ; objects and details of treatment— Cases of local, gene- 
ral, and neuralgic Rheumatism— Gout ; rationale of its inveteracy — 
Nervous Gout— Chalky Gout ; differences in character and treatment- 
Is gout curable ? — Rheumatic Gout 

After blood is formed, it is distributed by the agency of the 
nervous system, and the last chapter spoke of the maladies of 
that system, a very important part of which is the brain and 
spinal cord. As these last, by the exercise of the thought and 
will, control the movements of the limbs, I shall now proceed, in 
physiological order, to mention those chronic diseases of the loco- 
motor organs of the body, which have fallen under my observa- 
tion during my experience of the water treatment. In doing lo, 
the advantage of having just treated of the organs of the nervous 
system will appear : so much are the diseased conditions of those 
organs mixed up with those of the limbs : — a complication, which, 
in my opioion, has not been sufficiently appreciated by writers 
on the disorders which form the subject of this chapter. 

The maladies to be now mentioned are not confined to the 
limbs, although I have headed the chapter as if they were : yet 
in the great majority of cases, they are so confined, only exhibit* 
ing themselves occasionally, in the trunk and head. Still more 
rarely do they appear in some of the viscera : but this is mostl} 
the result of improper treatment, that is to say, of excessive 
drugging, and is a superadded disease to that which shows itself 
in the locomotor organs. 

These locomotor organs consist of the muscles of voluntary 
movement, the fibrous sheaths in which they run, the tendons or 
sinews by which the muscles work, the general fibrous coverings 
of the muscles, the ligaments composed of fibrous tissue, which 
forround and bind together the joints, the fibrous sheatk qC \I^ 
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Bpinal cord, the fibijms sheath of the nerves of voluntary n 
men) ; anil, lastly, the nervous matter of the spinal cord. anQ i)f 
the nerves which convey llie communda of the mil from it to ihe 
muscles. All these tissues and organs are Included in ihe act 
of voluntary motion, and ell but one in the painful diseases now 
to be treated of. That one tissue is the pure muscular fibre, of 
whose capability of nervous or circulatory disorder, we have no 
evidence whatever. Palsy arrests its contractile action, but idat 
is from want of the stimulus of the wiil, and bas its source in 
diseased action in the soat of the will. Spasin and conouluM 
exhibit its excessive action : bin the cause of these, too, is to be 
found in the nervous matter of the spinal cord. A muscle wojIm 
because the cellular substance between its fibres is absorbed. 
Or it inereiuei because that substance is augmenled : for if a 
muscle be consliinily and violenlli/ empluyed, it does not increase 
in volume, hut only becomes more compact, the great employment 
of it causing waste of the cellular tissue, a tissue not necessary 
fcr voluntary motion : really strong and active men having hard, 
but not large muscles. So thai palsy and excessive use of the 
muscles both lead to slimness, the only difierence being, that in 
the former ihey are slim and sofi from want of contractile action, 
in the latter, slim and hard from frequent and strong contraction; 
whilst, when moilera'ely used, the cellular tissue is increased by 
the augmented call of blood to the part, and the consistency of the 
muscular fibre moderately increa-sed. In none of these, nor in 
any other case, have we proof of Bubstanlial disease of the true 
muscular fibre, — that tissue whose intimate arrangement, mode 
of growth, and vital action, are among the most obscure points 
of physiology, fn the diseases of this chapter, therefore, wo 
have to look to the fibrous tissues connected with the organs of 
locomotion as the seat of their morbid phenomena, and to the 

natter of the spinal cord as involved, in a secondary 

n those symptoms. 

Thcee diseases are rheumatism and gmit : clumsy terms, which 

give no sort of idea of the states they stand for, but consecrated 

by time, allliongh the products of a bye-gone pathological doctrine. 

When signs of bolh appear, the disease is called rkeumalic gotU. 



§ 1. RaEnMATiSM. 
Cold and damp are the ordinary exciti 
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lism. The proxiniAte cause is an inflammation of the sheaths 
and coverings of the muscles and large joints. But the predis- 
posing cause is more deeply seated, and requires to be well kept 
in view when reference is to be made to- the treatment : indeed, 
it is the most important consideration when we desire to curCy and 
not merely relieve the chronic forms of this disease. 

Supposing a man with perfectly sound digestive organs, were 
to get wet when riding on the outside of a coach ; he might have 
a slight cold in the head, or even a slight cough from inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membranes of the nostrils and air tubes, or 
he might have a febrile attack from congestion of the mucous 
membranes generally, biU he would not have rheumatism. But 
suppose 'his stomach and liver, the latter especially, were in a 
certain phase of disorder, the mouth bitter and hotj the throat in- 
clined to be sore, &c., the same amount of wetting woiM cause 
rheumcUism, This result would further be aided, if the man was 
in the habit of violently exerting his muscles. The explanation 
of which is, that he has a certain irritation at the centre of nutri- 
tion, which renders the nutritive energy of certain parts at the pe- 
riphery — namely, the fibrous sheaths and coverings of the muscles 
— feeble, and their power of resisting external causes of disease 
deficient. When cold and damp, therefore, are applied to the 
skin, the blood is driven thence towards the parts most ready, 
from their want of organic energy, to receive and retain it, and 
least able to resist its flow. Those parts are the tissues which 
have been most violently employed, the tissues connected with 
the organs' of voluntary motion, the fibrous tissues of the muscles 
and joints. In some persons these tissues are congenital ly weak, 
the hereditary predisposition exists, and there is a morbid sympa- 
thy always existing between them and the centre of nutrition. 
These are they, who, from an early time of puberty on exposure 
to cold, exhibit the results in pains of the limbs ^nd loins, rather 
than in cough or common feverishness. 

Ordinary observation shows that such a process as the above 
actually takes place in rheumatic attacks. Persons congenitally 
subject to rheumatism are also congenitally bilious, more or less 
dyspeptic, of irritable nervous system, and given to rapid and 
vehement use of the muscular system. In those who have only 
the accidental predisposition, it will still be found that it consists 
in a state af more or less dyspeptic biliousness, which precede! 
and accompanies the rheumatic seizure, and that they too ax^ \ 



(he general habit .f making considerable use of the muscit 
The laboring man who keeps his stomach and liver in a constant 
state of irritation with apiriluoua drinks, sailed meats, &c., who 
uses his voluntary muscle hard and long every day, is esposei) tc 
all kinds of weather, is (he most eligible and the most Irequeat 
victim of rheumatism : for in him the conditions of stomach, of 
limbs, and of exciting cause, meet in all ihcir strength. Hence 
in places where perry and cider abound, the peasantry are 
especially subject to rheumatism : in Worcestershire and Here- 
fordshire there are few of the laboring men without it. The 
rich and idle man, on the other hand, whose style of diet (ends to 
the erection and main(enance of the same internal irritation, 
whose skin, clad in all kinds of warming contrivances, is tendered 
excessively sensitive to the minutest change of external tempera- 
ture, arrives at (he same rheumatism which ihe other extreme ol 
discomfort brought to the laborer. Both set up a certain phase of 
internal irritation, which renders the external surface accessible 
to cold ; that is [he great fact in. rheumatism, and bears more 
upm the treatment than any other. Why the rheumatism seizes 
one joint or set of muscles more than another we know not posi. 
lively: but we do know most positively that more or less diges- 
tive derangement is present at the lime. 1 never saw a rheu. 
matic attack in which such derangement was not present previ- 
ously to its commencement. And how often does it happen that 
a patient, racked with pain, is iiutaTitij/ relieved, an iron band as 
it were taken from his limbs, by a copious vomiting of bile or a 
aeiaure of common cholera? Again, what are the drugs which 
usually relieve the acute attack? calomel, which forces the liver 
ji pour out bile; opium in combination with calomel, which 
arouses an amount of irritation wilhin, that sometimes, though 
very rarely, is thrown upon the surface in a relieving sweat ; 
gvaiacum and other highly stimulating gums, which act in like 
manner ; and cohhicum, which, irritating the whole digestive 
oaual and causing vomiting upwards, and enormous secretions 
downwards, makes a diversion in favor of the particular phase 
of irritation that led to the attack, and the pain is relieved. All 
this points to the relief, to the alteration of action in the digestive 
organs, and notably in the biliary parts of them, as the great aim 
In the treatment of rheumalic'disorder. Rheumatism is not a 
mere inflammatory pain of (he sheaths of the mu 
ovrtain kind and amount of digestive irritation exhibited by 
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oeitain kind and amount of fibrous inflammation. Any other 
view of it leads to the most absurd and disastrous treatment. 

For, let us trace the progress of acute into chronic rheumatism : 
it is only the professional explanation of many a layman's story 
recounted to me. The medicines above mentioned, afler rousing 
in the digestive organs another phase of irritation, different from 
that which led to the attack, a phase attended with augmented 
secretions, have thereby assuredly taken away the rheumatic 
pain. I will say nothing of the other mischievous irritation they 
have set up in its stead, but only observe that, could it be main- 
tained, rheumatism would be kept at bay, whatever else might 
happen. Some people do maintain it for a time by still dosing 
with mercury, until neuralgia in some of its forms, or fulness of 
the head, is induced. Others give up the remedy with the disease : 
and then the artificial irritation caused by the drugs, fades again 
into the old rheumatic phase, and this simply because this last 
had never been cured, but only marked by the treatment. Not 
only so, the blood-vessels of the internal parCs thus irritated, have 
lost ground by the frightful excitement to which they have been 
subjected, and are in a more exhausted, that is, a more irritable 
state than before : the internal cause has been increased and in- 
veterated, in short. More than this ; the inflamed and painful 
joints have been subjected, during the attack, to the processes of 
cupping, leeching, blistering, &c., processes which, whilst they 
draw blood from the vessels, tend greatly to weaken their organic 
energy, and render them more liable to distension and congestion, 
and still less able to resist external agencies of temperature. 
The consequence of all which is another acute attack : and ano- 
ther : and another : each one longer than, but not so exquisitely 
painful perhaps as, the former ; and fbr this reason, that the pain 
has never entirely lefl the muscles between the attacks, and the 
internal and external diseased parts, weakened by repeated 
attacks, are unable to make that violent reaction they did in the • 
first seizure. With greater or less rapidity, therefore, both parts 
sink into a permanently exhausted condition, a permanent morbid 
sympathy is established between them, ar^ chrome rheumatism is 
established with it. 

I declare in all sincerity, that the events of which the above is 
an explanation, have been related to me by more than two dozen 
au&rejs from chronic iheumatism; the first attack, — then the 
rvloni (^dyspepsia or biliousness; the second attack-- continued 




liiliouaneM or dyspepsia — continued rheumatbm. TImm Ok 
wliat ibey relale, and thus are ilicy explained. 

Hut wlii;n chronic rbeamatism is fairly established, the n 
system of llio spinal cord begins to acl a part in the phec 
Something of thia ia seen in acute rheumatism, when, the patienl 
being perfectly still in the recumbent posture, involuntary and 
excruciating twitchiogs of the affected limb ur muscle Lake place. 
In this case, it. is plain that the spinal nerves distributed lo the 
rheumatic part are so irritated by the inflammation of the hard, 
unyielding fibrous tissues in which they run, as lo convey to the 
portion of the cord whence they arise, an amount of irrilatioa 
which renders its function irregular : the will is lost for the mo- 
ment, and involuntary twitches occur. Now the frequent occur- 
rence of this in repealed attacks, lends to establish disordered ' 
functica In the spinal cord, added to the fact that between each 
attack the irritation is more and more firmly lised, and that the 
exercise of the will, over the limbs becomes a more laborious 
process. Meanwhile, also, it must be taken into account tha* 
irritations are radiating from Ihe original seat of the malady it 
the viscera towards the spinal cord, and the brain too, and Ifaa'. 
another cause for the implication of those nervous organs is thus 
presented. Yet more : the sheath of the spinal cord, and of the 
nerves as they proceed from it, is of fibrous texture, even as the 
inflamed and pained parts are, and, by virtue of that well recng. 
nized aympalhy between similarly organized parts, is especially 
liable to receive organic irritation from them : and that such takes 
place is well known by the thickening, and in some cases partial 
ossification it has undergone in old rheumatic peraons. But any 
degree of morbid irritation existing in the fibrous sheath in ques- 
tion, tends to interfere- with the same function of the delicate, 
highly organized spinal cord it includes. Finally, and in aggrava- 
tion of all these causes, the usual medicinal modeof treating rheuma. 
tism, by keeping the whole ganglionic system of nerves in a con- 
stant state of worry, Has a marked eflect in disturbing the oitice 
of the animal ayateui of nerves. 

From all these sources the brain and spinal cord, the latter 
more particularly, derive irritation, which mingles sooner or 
later, more or les.s, with the fibrous inflammation of the muscular 
sheaths. In some instances, this implication of the spinal cord 
dates from the first acute attack, and the phenomena dependM 
on the disorder of its nerves are so prominent amid the i 
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*heuniatio symptoms, as to oblige the designation of neura^u 
rheumatisTii to be applied: a malady cf some frequency and of 
considerable tediousness. But in the cases of pure rheumatic in- 
flammation, the nervous implication comes to be established, only 
with the establishment of the continued chronic state : as I have 
said, there are signs of its temporary existence in the acute state. 
In the chronic malady, it is exhibited first, by some slowness in 
making the muscular movement follow the will : then by in- 
creasing rigidity and intractability of the muscles, especially of 
the flexors, increasing the fixation of the joints : aud at length by 
complete paralysis of the rheumatic limb. In the brain, too, the 
evidence of strong irritation, proceeding from the sources I have 
mentioned, is given by the occasional occurrence of apoplexy, a 
not very infrequent termination of a rheumatic existence, and 
hastened by the mercurials and iodine in such excessive usage by 
routine practitioners, who stand aghast at the catastrophe, and 
'* wonder what apoplexy has to do with rheumatism," as I have 
heard one say. 

Such, then, is the progress of rheumatism from its first acute 
attack, to its chronic tenancy of the muscular sheaths and joints. 
Beginning in visceral irritation, it is not calkd rheumatism until 
it has seized upon the fibrous textures of the voluntary muscles, 
whence, as well as from the irritated viscera, morbid sympathies 
radiate towards, and involve the centres of the voluntary nervous 
system, the brain and spinal cord : the malady becoming nnore 
complicated as it proceeds. But other complications sometimes 
take place in consequence of violent drug treatment, which need 
only be very briefly alluded to here. One is with the heart, 
and most commonly follows on the use of mercurials and colchi- 
cum, the excessive irritation which they produce in the visceral 
ganglionic system re-concentrating the whole mischief there, 
and withdrawing it from the joints whither nature had driven it ; 
and it more especially fixes on the heart, because it is the largest 
internal muscle, and includes fibrous tissue similar to that of the 
external muscles and joints. This is commonly called a meta- 
stasis, or transfer of the rheumatism to the heart : but it does not 
appear with this explanation in the writings of practitioners of 
the ordinary medication, because, I presume, it does not appear 
to them possible that medicines can ever do mischief, and they 
ziever tl ink of putting the question regarding them.* Another 

* That this opinion regarding the cause of the va^^oMdi XxvGta&xt Na ^\% 
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event, dependenl on the same cause, is ihe diopsiciil irrilatini a 
the fibrous membranea which line the chesl and abdomen, the 
pleura and peritoneum, producing a very seriouB complioation of 
dropijf of i/ie ckc-sl or belly. 

Nnw I strongly maintain that these dangerous additions to the 
rheumatic disorder would never occur, if proper regard were 
had lo the faol, thai it is only an eKternal signal of internal vis- 
ceral irritation ; that, in short, nature throws a portion of this 
irritation from her vital pans within, in order lo save them, upon 
the external parts that are not so essential to life. For then we 
should not apply irritants lo delicate viscera already irritated, 
rendering alniosl certain the transfer of the external disorder le 
some internal part ; but we should strive to brin^ more and more 
of B full circulation lo the outer skin, in order to relieve the inner 
skin, or mucous membrane, not to attempt to drive it lo the exte- 
rior by stimulants applied to the interior.* This last is the parent 

heart, was held b; me mhiltl yet profctting the BTdmary mode of treat- 
mtnt, and before I knewi anything of the water ireatnieni, will appear 
from the rallowing passage Trom my work entitled " The Siiii|>lG Treatment 
)r Diaeuc," publiabed under the eircumstaneits above printed in italics. 

" Mach has been said, of late years, et Ihe transrer af rheumatic inflam- 
mation of Ihe limba, to the Sbrous membranes of the heart. Like all oc- 
currences that are lengthily insisted upon in Taluminous works, written 
for the purpose o( proving them, it is highly probable that the metastasis 
in point is lr;as frequent than is supposed. I am leA to make this remark 
from the fact, that out of a vast number of cases of rheumatism of the 
limbs which I have treated and seen treated, I can only testiry to si-ven oi 
eight, in which there was actual and indisiiatuhle ground far asserting such 
transfer, for which, meanwhile, 1 was looking, and against which I was, in 
my own practice, prepared to act An instance of the transfer to the heart 
was shown to me a few months back by a brother practitioner. There 
certainly wa» pain, palpitation, &c., of the heart, but .as the patient had 
been, and was then taking large doses of mercury and cctchicum, I ven- 
tured lo snggeat the cessation of these, and the application of mustard fo- 
mentation over the ;iit of the stomach, whereby the heart was snon freed 
from pain, though it continued to be very irritable. The medicines, in 
fact, had produced sympathelic irritation of the heart; and this I believe 
to be often the oaly transfer Ihat occurs. It may, however, predispose tiia 
heart to the actual metastasis, and, in sach case, presents another practical 
argument against rinlent medication of the viscera In rheumatism." 

* A late writer on rheumatism. Dr. M'Lgod, remarks, that free sweatini; 
tails to bring any permanent or great relief: nor is it likely to do so, whilst 
it is forced by such means as opium, antimony, calomel, and stimulating 
spirituous tinctures and liquors : the patient is ouly sweating aff the ittJ 
tation caused I>y the drag not tlie original one : that must be lemoved k 
I more natttral process of sweating. 
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of all the subsequent mischiefs : it inveterates the rheumatism^ 
it hazards its transfer to vital organs, and it causes its complica** 
tion with the animal nervous system As long as this is done in 
acute rheumatism, there will be abundant cases of the chronio 
form seeking restoration from the water cure, which, were pa. 
tients wise, would be their first and not their last resource, as it 
now is, the wet sheet being held before them m terror^m. 

In treating rheumatism by the water plan, I look upon the mus- 
cles and joints as altogether of secondary consideration : the rooi 
of the disease is not there. To give them the soothing advan. 
tages of wet compresses constantly applied is right and expedient : 
but all the compresses in the world, just as all the bliolers and 
leeches, will not cure rheumatism ; they take the edge off acute 
pain, and may even suspend it, but it returns so surely as the in- 
ternal cause still remains. It is that cause which it is the object 
of the water cure to obliterate, to eject. Now, as the external 
inflammation is the result of an efibrt on the part of the internally 
inflamed parts to throw their disorder from them, so the water 
plan of treatment places them in the best position to do so. It 
withdraws irritants from them, it applies cooling dilution to them, 
thus leaving them unoppressed in their salutary efforts : and at 
the same time it puts the entire skin in a condition that renders it 
the ready recipient of the internal irritation, in place of the parti- 
cular fibrous tissues. Hence it of^en, indeed generally, happens 
that at the commencement of the treatment of chronic rheuma- 
tism by water, there is an aggravation of the pains : the inner irri. 
tation being more completely and vigorously brought out, and the 
fibrous tissues being, as yet, the weakest and the most accustomed 
recipients of it. As the treatment progresses, however, the uni- 
versal skin becomes more freely supplied with blood and organic 
energy, and the internal irritation is thrown more upon it, and by 
degrees less on the old diseased tissues : the rheumatism diminishes, 
as the circulation in the skin increases. Patients whose skia has 
been for years stranger to sweat, now are made to perspire readily, 
and the parchment color of the skin ])egins to give place to a 
healthier hue. And both of these, for a reason which is further 
exhibited in the occurrence of nausea, vomiting, or purging, or all 
three, generally of bilious matters : that reason being the diminu. 
tion of irritation in the digestive viscera, to an extent which allows 
them to make this demonstration of self-relief. These augmented 
internal secretions going on simultaneously with augmented outa<i 

11* 
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neous secretions, the visceral cause of Uie rheumatism is Ihien 
oSr, whilst a diversion is made en the eotire skin in favor of the 
muBclEs and joints. This diversion also acts favorably on the 
kidneys, by cfirrying off through the skin a quantity of saline and 
albuminous matters which had previously either passed through 
the kidneys and produced irritation (here, and loaded urine thence, 
or had been retained in the circulating blood, and deposited in lar- 
ger or smaller quantity in the tibrous tissues of the joints, aod 
tended to their fixation. Such elimination through the skin, in 
the course of the water treatment, is abundantly proved by the 
character of the perspiration itself, as well as by the very mucb 
improved state of the urinary discharge, which at an early stage 
of the treatment becomes lighter and clearer. In this manner all 
the viscera implicated in'the rheumatic disorder are relieved 
of their irritation, and put in the best position to throw it entirely 
off by soma of the chief emunctories ; so that once ejected, there 
u no more rheumatism until the viaeera are again exposed to mor- 
bid causes : the limba may ba exposed to cold, as much as you 
pl.ue. 

All these efforts and all these results being wrought tlircugh 
the instrumentality of the nutritive nervous system, it behoves to 
look to that portion of it which is represented by the brain and 
spinal cord : the rather, as we have seen how these last are 
sometimes iinplicatfd lu the rheumatism, and are therefore in a 
morbid stale. That state is one of active irritation and functional 
excitement in the kind of rheumatism denominated the nearalgie i 
and ia a state of functional oppression, of partial paralysis, when 
it forms part of the disorder of very long standing infiammalori 
rheumatism. In the neuralgic kind there is too vivid circulation 
in the spinal cord : in the old infliimmatory there is diminished, 
congestive circulation. The vigor, therefore, with which the 
treatment is pushed so as to rouse the nutritive energies, and the 
means taken for that end, will vary these two conditions of the 
mimal nervous system. It would neither be expedient nor safe 
,o employ the aweatinfr p»eess, for instance, so often in the nev- 
Tolgic as in tlie old infiaiiaiuilory species, if, indeed, it were fit to 
use it nt all ; ^or lo driuk so much water, &c,, iSic. ; but rather 
to have recourse to the wet sheet, and olher soothing and lower- 
ing appliances. The animal nervous system, in short, ought not 
lo be subjected lo the same amount of excitement, nor should 
Mme amount of efForl be induced in the neuralgic 
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purely rheumatic disease ; at least, it ought i ot to be induced so 
rapidly ; and that is one reason why neuralgic rheumatism is 
usually more tedious than the other kind. If you stimulate swh 
dehly and vehemently, and cause the nutritive nerves to enter 
quickly into effort, you run risk of augmenting the very condition 
of the animal nerves which forms so great a part of the disorder : 
however this may act on the ^^rou* tissue, it will have the efTect 
of aggravating the irritation of the nervous tissue, and the tic part 
of the malady will remain, although the injlammaiion of the joints 
tnay be diminished. But even in genuine fibrous rheumatism, 
where ^he animal nervous system is involved, and in a state of 
diminished function, care should be had not to put too sudden, too 
great, nor too prolonged a strain on it by the means of the treat- 
ment. More may be done in that direction in this species of 
rheumatism than in the other: but the condition of the head 
Should regulate the amount, and should be scrutinized as we 
proceed, by the aid of the pulse, the pupil of the eye, and the 
[State of the external senses. Whilst some of the means are re- 
ducing the visceral, we must see that others are not exciting too 
much the animal nervous irritation, so that this shall recoil upon 
the viscera, and at jeast leave the patient stationary, at worst 
increase all his ailments. 

Similar considerations regarding the animal nervous system 
lead to diverse advice regarding mental and bodily exercise in 
the cure of rheumatism. * In the neuralgic kind it is not so de- 
sirable to make strong and long efforts to exert the limbs as in the 
fibrous kind : neither can so much be expected from the artificial 
exercise of frictions about the joints, in the former as in the latter. 
A fact not sufiiciiently recognized, is, that affections of the mind 
have a marked effect upon chronic rheumatism. I have often 
deen the limbs rapidly rendered useless, from increased pain and 
stiffness on the supervention of some disagreeable or anxiety on 
the mind. This applies more to the neuralgic kind : but I have 
seen it in both kinds. It is a fact of considerable importance in 
the treatment, and should be weighed i i the balance of the chances 
tff recovery, both by the patient and ti.e practitioner. 

Thus it will be seen that chrmic rheumatism, deriving its origin 
from an intense irritation of the digestive viscera, and involving 
the fibrous and the animal nervous tissues of the body, is a dis- 
cfwe the treatment of which, with a view to cure, includes nice 
ctODsiderations. Indiscriminate sweating and do\xo\v\w^^ ^tA hi%^\ 
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drinking, and walking (when that is practicable), are not all thai 
IS required, as one might be led to think rrom the early publica- 
tiojij on the subject in ibis country. Sweating, indeed, is rarely 
indicated, and tends rather to augment the internal origin of the 
disease : il is only when lliere «re signs of indolent, obstructed 
liver, that it is admissible to pui'sue it for a long lime together: 
tho wet sheet should be made lo alternate with it. And so of 
water drinking and douching, which are both exciting processes: 
they require to be nicely regulated by the condition of the ner- 
vous system, the neuralgic rheunnaiism, for the most pari, not bear- 
ing a large amount of either so well as the chronic inHamgiatory. 
But in both kinds, the great remedy is the wet-sheet packiDg, 
which should be practised tiiroughoui the treatment : at first alone, 
and for the purpose of directly subduing the visceral irritation: 
and subsequenlly, when the tonic and stimulating processes are 
employed, for the purpose of obviating any super- excitement 
which they may produce to the detriment of the viscera. For 
like purposes, hot foinentationa to the abdomen are good, especially 
in the onset, when there is, in the great majority of cases, no 
small degree of extra irritation, arising from previous habits c^ 
diet and physic, to remove, before arriving at the old mischief 
which had been thus masked. In the jKUTa/^c rheumatism, more 
particularly, these two applications are commendable: I have 
often seen exasperation of the pain from atmospheric and electri- 
cal vicissitude quickly relieved by abdominal fomenialions alone. 

Except these fomentations, th-e applications should all be cold 
at least, the aim should be to bring them to that state. Undoubt- 
edly, in some very long standing cases, where nutritive dis- 
order has gone to the extent of blood lessneas, the temperature 
may be graduated lo the low reactive power of that condition, 
and beginning with tepid, it should be judiciously decreased. 
But ifthere be oai canon of treatment more binding on the prac- 
titioner than another, it is that which enjoins the use of cold, and 
the avoidance of hot baths in chronic rheumatinm: there is no 
more certain way of invetsrating that malady than the parboiling 
which BO many undergo pi hot springs ; and this because it botli 
debilitates the digestive function, and renders the skjn more sen- 
sitive to external influences. 

So also in the affair of clothing, it is desirable to avoid all ex* 
oesB of warmth, and thereby cultivate the reactive energy of til 
■kin, which » so necessary an aid lo, as well as consequeno* J 
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lhe*!mproi ement of the digestive cnergv. But here, too, refer- 
ence must be had to the full or bloodless condition of the patient, 
and the former coverings removed gradually, — sometimes, even 
by tearing off portions of a flannel under waistcoat from time to 
time, or taking advantage of a warm day or two to make an ad- 
vance in the stripping process. It is only in comparatively recent 
cases that you can doff the accustomed under clothing at once. 
A good rule even in these is to let it remain for a week or so 
after the commencement of the treatment. 

No chronic disease is more certainly curable by the water 
treatment than rheumatism : except perhaps some forms of dys- 
pepsia and nervousness. There is the greatest discrepancy as to 
the time requisite for recovery, nor is it very easy to predicate on 
the subject, some of the most unpromising cases rapidly giving 
way before the treatment — whilst a circumscribed one turns out 
to be vastly tedious. In fact, I have often observed that when 
the pain is confined to one or two joints it is harder to get rid 
of : as if the concentration of visceral sympathy on those two 
joints rendered its removal to the entire skin more difficult. Age 
has also some influence on the length of treatment : after the fif. 
tieth year, one is obliged to spread the treatment over more time, 
because the body is not so apt for strong reaction. I have noticed 
that women are longer in recovering than men : probably from 
the neuralgic element entering more into the essence of the dis- 
ease in them : for thai again influences the time of treatment, 
that form of rheumatism being more tedious than the purely 
fibrous kind. But in any case, it is better to look forward to a 
bomewhat long treatment, which is both safer, and more sure,-^ 
safer as regards the nervous system, surer as regards the eradi. 
cation of the visceral irritation. Altogether, the time may be 
said to range from«three to twenty months. 

I never treated chronic rheumatism in a person hereditarily 
predisposed to it: but I should doubt its curabUiiy under that cir- 
cumstance, yet should not doubt that means exist in the water 
treatment to stop its progress to utter fixation of joints and loss of 
locomotive power, as well as to arrest any acute exasperations of 
it. I give two instances of chronic rheumatism, one of a local, 
the other of a general character. 

Case XXIV. — ^Rheumatism of the Knee Joint. 
The patient in this ease could give no very cleat aAco^nX til^Ooi^^^^ 
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of his mataily. He was youn^, only twenty-five yeam, and 
it l>Pg«ii, nearly two yi-ars before he came to rie, be did-not pay p&rtiiiii> 
l&T ntteiition, nor gi Fe particular c^are to il. He travelled in the East, 
and in the North nl' Europe, and had undergone s gond amount of l^tif^ 
and exposure, and his bodily system altogether had been deteriorated. 
He was bI Oxrord when the rheumatiHin of the kne« commenced, and it 
MOD forced him to walk lame from ntiffhcss. Ad acute attack of a very 
Mvage character, accompanied by enormous swelling and exquisite ten* 
demess of the leii knf e joint, followed this stiffness ; leeches and lotiom 
IbrDied the local, and calomel and opium the general treatment, aalint 
purgatives and nauseant emetics aiding. By these appliances and re^ 
the acute indammalion was converted into a chronic one, with which he 
went about as ho best could, without prevention by diet or any other 
mennti. and with only some sort of plaster, spread on leather and strapped 
round the joint. As ought to have been expected, a small amount of ex- 
ercise renewed the acute inflammation, which was a^^n reduced bv the 
same me-ans as before, only with more of them, and with much greatev 
difficulty. Also, the knee was much less able for exercise than belliTe. 
This alternation of acut^ and chraiiic jnflamntation wi 
months, the acute attacks becoming nearer and nearer, the state ol 
knee during the chronic stage more disorganized and painful, and 
use of the limb more and more curtailed. 

In the course of the treatment to which he was subjected 
state, beaides leeches, blisters, tartsr^metic cerate, «ll kinds of Irritating 
linimenis and poultices were applied. During the chronic intervals pei^ 
petual blisters, mozas, mercurial and other plasters, mercurial and iodine 
(rictions, &c., &c., were continually in requisition. During both phases 
of the disease the genera treatment consisted of mercury in varions 
■hapes (he was salivated iiVice), of iodine, of which he took several 
courses, of iron also several coursM, of opiates in all shapes, of purgatives 
in all shapes, of vegetable tonics in alt shapes. But the most striking 
system of prevention and cure of this inflammaln^ disease was one which 
was practised towards the 'lose of the patient's drug experience, 
consisted in cmayleU rat on Vie sofa tn a viartn rnom, strong duses of i 
and a diet of coffee, ciioea, rump sleaks, jeliiei, tunie^snup, bodied 
oTid port wine. And this at a time, wlien awin^ng the limb beti 
two crutches brought on intensely acute inflammation ! 

Under such a monstrous r gime as this (moastrous, altliongE the 
tient had the advice of the chief metropolitan surgeons) the safety of llie 
whole left leg became imperilled. For six months the patient had de- 
sired to try the water cure under my care : but his friends, on the assur- 
ance of his medical adviser, " lluil il ttiiuld insure his deaih," prevented 
him. At length, this same adviser became alarmed at the appearance of 
the leg, and the ruined health of the whole body, and declared to the pa- 
tient, "thai there remained no remedy but amfivmi'm.'" Aa the suflbw 
greterrcd to run I he risk of death from the water cure, to the certaii 
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losing his leg by the knife, h« came to Malvern into my establishment at 
the end of January, 1 844. 

I found the knee swollen to three times the natural size, and Ihe disor^ 
ganized state of the skin and tissue underneath gave proof of the frightful 
uisage to which it had been subjected. The joint was in every part ex- 
quisitely sensitive to pressure : the slightest attempt to bend it more (it 
was always slightly bent) gave great pain : and in locomotion he was 
compelled to hang the leg by a ribbon round his neck, and go on two 
crutches. This he had done for several months. But, bad as all this was, 
the inspection of his viscera, and the history of the treatment just given, 
explained it all. I found his digestive organs in a fearful state of irrita- 
tion, and his liver gorged : the split, swollen tongue, spongy gums, sore 
throat, all bespokb the visceral cause of the local disorder, and also the 
havoc which medication had perpetrated. Everything about him showe<| 
the same, by the deteriorated nutrition and function of the organs. He 
was emaciated, pallid, tremulous all over : the excretions of his bowels 
and kidneys were exceedingly disordered : he could not bear a breath of 
air, and his skin was always crawling and shivering : he had not a ves- 
tige of appetite, and had all along been swallowing the rump steaks, and 
other delicacies, matgr^ his unfortunate stomach : when in bed he could 
not sleep for pain, and when out of bed he had, besides pain, an intolera- 
ble sense of irritation and restlessness : his spirits were utterly gone : he 
was a miserable, broken, sufiering man. 

It was very plain to me that he had come to this pass by having all 
the attention of his surgical advisers turned towards the knee ; his vis- 
cera being, meanwhile, made the sport of the absurd treatment I have 
described. The knee had been rendered worse, and maintained so, be- 
cause the viscera had been kept in a blaze. As my own observation 
and convictions always lead me to look for a visceral cause of a chronic 
local malady, I paid very slight attention to the knee in the present in- 
stance. 1 knew and told the patient that I should not treat that, for there 
was abundance of more serious mischief to get rid of. Accordingly I 
merely placed a thick, wet compress, wrung out of cold water, round the 
knee, and from first to last it never received any more treatment. But 
against the vast amount of visceral derangement, I directed all the febri- 
fuge and counteracting means of the water cure. Being young, and 
having a great deal of feverishness, he was at oiicc and vigorously packed 
in the wet sheet, at first once, then twice a day, and subsequently in two 
successive sheets morning and evening : the cold shallow followed them as 
usual. For ten or twelve days he was fomented on the bowels each night 
for an hour. He wore the compress on the abdomen day and night. He 
drank after a week's treatment ten tumblers of water daily. For a fort- 
night I kept him without animal food, giving plenty of farinaceous : his 
only beverage was water. 

For months before coming to me he had moved, when he dared to move 
it lU, OQ two crutches, with his leg suspended. At ike end (fihefimrtk 
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ictek f^ Ihit hj^tenic IreatTnenl, hr walked with the supp'^rt t^ 
al the tnd f/ iIk ^Jih uvek ipithoul avy tupporl al all, AndwhyT becaun 
long before that lime tlie mucous membrane had been diagorged, the 
liver hod poured nut bile abundantly, the urine bad been restored, tha 
akin bad recovered its vitality to a great extent, the eleap and the Epirita 
bad been recovered, and he had eaten and digested large quantities 
of plaia, nutritious food: — the viscera had been relieved aud the knee 
mint fallow. Slill, he walked tenderly on Che tetl leg, aod avoided pres- 
eure on the knee. But it was not neceuiary to alter llie treatment, save 
in the allowance of more and stronger food in proportion as his power 
and extent of wiUking increa^, and except that, after two montba, be 
took the douche three or four timea a week. By the «nd of those two 
moDthe, he could walk to the top af the highest of the Malvern hills, and 
iisually went over ten, twelve, or Sfleeu miles of space daily. Mean- 
while be grew in fleeb and fat ; and so far from fearing cold, would often 
walk in March, with an easterly wind blowing and the raiu dosceniUng, 
without his hat. The knee shrunk until the boue was only covered with 

It is unnecessary to pursue thin case any furtlier. The patient re- 
mained with me two ntontlis alter all signs of disease m the knee 
liad disil^tpcared, fur tlie total restoration of his genenti health. Little 
more than a. month ago he wrote to me, slating that he had never £at 
an instant had the smallest difficulty or inconvenience from the M 
or in his genera! health since be left Malvern, eighteen nu^nths bi ~ 






The history of this case before it reached i 
great majority of rhemnatic patients, and it amply deinonstraiea 
the folly of treating rheumatism as a disease of the limbs alone. 
Nothing, literally nothing, but a damp bandage was put round this 
joint, which had been for many rnonths the subject of bleedings, 
bliaterings, &c., under which it went from bad to worse, because 
at the very time when these counteracting agents were applied to 
the skin, irritating agencies were proceeding from the viscera 
towards the painful joint: between the two, the knee became 
more and more weak in its vital self.restorrtlive power. Hud it, 
in the first acute attack, been kept cool and perfectly rested, and 
had low diet been prescribed, instead of the calomel (for which 
there was as much occasion as there was for a poisonous dosp of 
arsenic), months of suffering, with peril of the entire limb, would 
have been avoided: the best physician, Nttlure, would have res- 
cued her organization. And yet it is heresy to protest against 
luoh blundering medication 1 

is tile short history of a case of general rheui 
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the Visceral irritnlion arose more from food than physic, and where 
the muscular sheaths became the seat of disease, for the reason 
that the patient made long and strong use of them in his labor. 

Case XXV. — General Rseum atism of the Bodt. 

A fiuin laborer, fifty-five years old, living in a low damp situation and 
on a clay soil, became rheumatic five years ago. Whej^ie ate meat it 
was always salted : he devoured heavy paste pnddingi^and he drank 
fireely, although no drunkard, of thin acid beer. The action of this food 
on the stomach, and of the cold damp on the skin, did not bring on a 
severe acute rheumatism, but it stole on him gradually, slight febrile at- 
tacks marking, from time to time, the attempt at an acute 'fit. The dis- 
ease crept over him, however, stiffening his loins and hips, then the 
shoulders, then the knees, and so on, until there was scarcely a moving 
point which it had not visited. All this time he grew more saUow, yel- 
low in the eye, giddy in the head, and somnolent : the kidneys gave out 
dark and turbid urine : the bowels were .constipated and their excretions 
light colored : all the symptoms, in short, were those of great biliary and 
digestive derangement. He had swallowed plenty of ^ doctor's stuff" 
from the Dispensary, had abundance of things rubbed on his body, and 
had taken pounds of Epsom salts on his own account : but the progreos 
was still downwards. The poor fellow's family was in danger of stanr* 
ing from his impaired powers, when he was sent to me by the benevo- 
kNit aid of a gentleman, who had derived benefit from my treatment 

He could not for upwards of a week be packed in the wet sheet, so 
much was the vitality impaired : and until then the treatment was con- 
fined to hot fomentations at night, and rubbings with the dripping sheet 
twice a day. At the end of ten days, he was partially packed in the 
wet sheet once daily : fomented at night : had a rubbing sheet at noon. 
He drank seven tumblers of watef in the day : and from the beginning 
his diet had been of bread, rice, and frurinaceous matters. He had not 
continued this plan more than a week, when a smart attack of acute 
rheumatism took place, and every joint in his frame was implicated. I 
had expected this, and it will be found to occur in the majority of cases 
of old rheumatism treated by water. It is only an increased effi>rt of 
the viscera to throw their irritation on the limbs, and, when so induced, 
is. rather to be hailed than feared. In the present instance, the attack 
only caused me to make more frequent use of the wet-sheet packing : it 
was taken twice in the morning and twice in the evening, the cold shal- 
low bath following both, and the fomentations in addition after the even- 
ing one. But, although he was racked with paia he lost but little sleep, 
so much did this treatment keep down fever and restlessness. The at- 
tack ftded after ten days' treatment, and its retreat was accompanied by 
u enormoiisly inereaaed actloo of the kidneys, which ^uted ora&^vitaa 
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charged with salts and mucus : and tWia purgnlinn of the kldnefa 
tinued more or less fnr ■ rnrtnjghl. Meantime the chronio pains wen 
otill present, but luul been reilufied in piiHition to the loins and tiie knee?. 
Tliis was accounted for to me, by the greatly improved complejcion ol 
his ekin nod the more free flow of bile through tbe l>oweJs. as well as by 
the urinary purging alluded to. The visceral irritation, in fact, was con- 
■iderabty relieved, and tbe external parts in exact proportion. 

Against these remaining chronic pains, 1 continued to ipply the wet- 
■lieet packing every morning, except two, in the week, when he was 
sweated, A dSl shallow bath of four or hve minutes was taken alier 
«ach. He was also well douched o-nce a day at noon, and had a sitz balh 
of half an hour in the evening. He drank ten to twelve tumblers of water 
daily : and wore ivet compresses on the knees night and day. Exercise 
was taken aamuch as the limbs would allow. Ajiimal food was allowed . 
every otlier day. In about three weeks of this treatment, the liver ww 
roused to fresh efforts at rehef : but this time they were not thrown upon 
the limba in the shape of acute rbcumutism, but were eshibiied in 
pausea, which, alter a few days, went on to vomiting of bilious and acid 
liquids two or three times daily. The bowels were also aOected with 
bdliouB purging. I allowed this to continue for more than a week with- 
out altering the treatment : after which the wet sheet was discontinued, 
and the sweating used twice a week : all the rest going on as before. 
This kind of internal crisis had released the loins almoet cntrrelj frcm 
pain, and the knees to some extent also. But my personal supi>Tinlend< 
ence of his treatment ceased at this point: for be v/aa obliged to return . 
home. He continued the morning ablation there : sat in a tub of cold 
water once a day ; had the knees well pumped upon every morning and 
evening : sweated once, and was packed in the wet sheet twice a week : 
and kept up the doses of water: io all which he showed an enlightened 
perseverance which one often seeks for in vain, among those who lay 
cliums lo be the " betters " of this poor man. He was ton weeks at 
Malvern, and continued to practise the water treatment for more than 
three months after bis return home, by which time be had lost all rem- 
nant of it in every part of hia frame. More than two years have pasBcd 
since that period, witliout any return of the dieease, although he inhabits 
the same damp situation as before ; — but he has learned kaie lo sate Ki* 
viscera, aiid therefirre llie oiid damp nu longer causes rheiwiaiism. 

Case XXVI, — General Bheumatism with Nehvods Siurs — Neu- 



This case resembled the last in all particulars, except that the patient 
was twenty years younger, was a higbly educated person, with a sensi- 
tive and largely developed head, had been affected with rheumatism 
tevea jiears, and had certain s^^mptismB indicative of spinal disonler 
Tbe vibcond cause, too, In Ihia case waa \a \ie tauivi \vi Kv^earoii writa 
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dan, arising from studions and sedentary habits, and from frequent mer- 
enrials taken to obviate the results of those habits. His complaint be- 
gan with an acute attack of rheumatism, which, treated with mercury, 
opium, and colchicum, glided into the chronic state, and went from bad 
to worse, amid the farrago of means proposed and adopted. But the 
finely organized nervous system of this patient soon caused the implica* 
Hon of the spinal cord, and the legs, besides having their power curtailed 
by pain, had it also diminished by actual want of voluntary strength. 
This was evident from the fact that when the pain very much diminish- 
ed, as it sometimes did in clear, bracing weather, the command over the 
limbs was equally deficient. It also varied with the condition of the 
wind, with electrical changes, and was much affected by sleep, being 
less for some time after it, as if the spinal cord were slow to awake fully. 
There was not much swelling of .the limbs or joints (and this is always 
the case when the nervous element enters greatly into the rheumatism), 
but exquisite sensitiveness, with, very often, real neuralgic pain in a 
small point of a joint where no unusual signs of inflammatory rheumap 
tic action existed. 

The principal difieren(;e between the treatment adopted in this case, 
and that pursued in the last, was that sweating was altogether avoided, 
as it tends to excite the animal nervous system. Reliance was chiefly 
placed upon the wet-sheet packing twice a day, and fomentations of the 
abdomen at night, and wet-sheet rubbings twice between the packings. 
The diet included some animal food once in the day, and excluded any 
voluminous vegetable matter, such as greens : for nervous dyspepsia is 
implied in neuralgic rheumatism, and will not tolerate the stimulus ol 
bulk. Water was drunk to the amount of ten tumblers daily. In most 
other details he did as in the last case, and I shall therefore not recapitu- 
late. Towards the close of his time at Malvern, the douche was admi- 
nistered with decidedly good effect : but that was after the stomach irrita- 
tion had been almost got rid of Yet the case was a tedious one. The 
patient worked hard at the treatment at Malvern for nearly four months, 
and by that time had become erect instead of bent, could walk ten times 
the distance he formerly could, slept better, and could command the limbs 
at all times. There remained frequent neuralgic shootings along the 
limbs, with a lingering of pain about the joints, evidently of a nervous 
rather than inflammatory kind. Against these, he continued the daily 
packing and dripping sheet, with the water drinking, diet and exercise, 
for four months longer, at home, and has now remained more than a 
year perfectly free from pain, although from prolonged fear and pain of 
using them, there still remains and will probably always remain, sone 
degree of stiff* movement of the knees. But for all the active purpose* 
of life, and in regard to the absence of all pain, he is cored. 



§2. GooT. 

The observHtions en the visceral origin of rheumatism applj 
BttU more forcilily to goui. The digestive discTiler antecedent to 
an outbreak or the disease, the immense relief felt by the digest- 
ive organs after llie fit, and the great and alarming distress of the 
viscera, when they do not possess the power of throwing it out 
on the limbs, point beyond all question to the originalioo of gouty 
disorder from within. As in rheumntism, also, the biliary organi 
are especially a Set ted : and the bitter mouth, yellow tongue and 
eyes, white evacuations from the bowels, and dark evacuations 
from the kidneys, show the derangement of the liver and duode- 
num. A certain amount of Lrrilatinn is established there by re- 
peated stimulation of fixxl, and Nature makes the effort to throw 
it on the external fibrous tissues ; a good deal of stomach diaturb- 
ant:e attends this eCTort. If she succeeds, a fit of gout ensues 
and the digestive organs recover themselves. If she does not, 
those organs continue in a stale of extreme disorder, and the irri. 
lation is so great as to involve the heart or brain, and may, in 
fact, be transferred to them, producing the dangerous condition 
called gout in Ike head and goui in the heart ; or, being concen- 
trated in the stomach, constitutes the equally dangerous spasm 
of that organ called goul in the sUmuzch. At oilier times the &il- 
ure of the natural effort to throw off the gouty visceral irritation, 
inly called, the lappreasfd gout, causes a minor 
sorder of circulation and distress of function 
in the head and heart ; and hence the nervous condition of mind, 
the headaches, giddiness, faintings, palpitations of heart, 5sc., 
that attend the suppression. Gout in the toPs and fingers is the 
desirable consummulion of this disorder: Uie centre of life, the 
viicera, must be saved. The ordinary medicinal practice reverses 
this and perils the patient, whilst it pcrpi^tuates his diseaae. It 
will help an enplanation of the aims of the water treatment to 
say a few words on this point. 

When the patient sends tor his medical attendant, Nature has, 
usually, already thrown her visceral disorder on the limlm; acute 
pain and inflammation are present in the nervous and fibrous 
tissues of (he toes or fingers. The ordinary remedy is either 
some form of mercury, or arsenic, or colchicuin. These, the last 
especially, are almost certain to reduce the pain, and not un&8> 
qiteatly with great rapidi^': dry warmth being. 
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applied to the sensitive limb. But the pain is not reduced unleM 
the digestive canal give evidence of having been irritated in the 
shape of more or less diarrhoea, the presence of thirst, dryness of 
tongue and throat, nausea, or actual vomiting, 6cc. Neither in 
such case is there that great appetite and sense of general relief 
which attends af\er a fit of gout that has wasted itself, or been 
treated by the expectant method. More or fewer of these signs 
will be observed by any gouty patient, who looks accurately into 
his sensations a fie r an attack thus removed. To the patient, and 
indeed to the physician, who knows little of physiology, all this 
will appear fight : the gout 'is removed, and that is what was 
desired. The physician, however, who is a physiologist, will 
say : " True, that irritation which you call gout has lefl the ex- 
tremities, whither it had been sent by Nature to save her noble 
internal parts. But look to the signs exhibited by those parts; 
are they not those of augmented irritation, at least of irritation of 
a degree and kind, that did not exist so long as the limbs were 
pained and inflamed ? The fact is, that your colchicum has set' 
up in the viscera so intense an irritation, as to reconcentrate the 
mischief within, and the fit is cured, not by ridding the body of 
tne gouty irritation, but by driving or drawing it in again. 
Hence, the continuance of the dyspeptic symptoms afler the fit ; 
hence, as you will find, the recurrence of another fit ere long, the 
intervals becoming less and less, until gouty pain is incessantly in 
the limbs, and gouty irritation always in the viscera ; and hence, 
the gradual but sure enfeebling of the viscera to the point of 
inability to throw any of their irritation on the limbs, and then 
comes your gout of the head, of the heart, or of the stomach, and 
carries the patient off. All this happens because you have 
meddled with, instead of following the indication given by 
Nature, to relieve the important internal parts of gouty irritation, 
at the expense of the less important external parts. It also hap- 
pens, because you have been treating a name instead of a con- 
dition, — govt instead o^ gouty irritation. With the idea of irritation 
before you, you would surely pause ere you proposed to cure that 
which exists in the toes, by rousing a greater one in the viscera ; 
but with the idea of mere gout, which may be anything you please, 
you may give whatever you please to overcome great external 
pain. For the rest, " it is as absurd," as Broussais well remarks,. 
«< to apeak of gout in the head^ as it would be to talk of mania m 




&e toei." Gout and inaanity are condilions of tTie body, not ti 

All ihis b quile true, us every one can vouch who has been in 
the habit of shoncning fits of gout by colchicum : it is against 
the intention of Nature, and no one who opposes her aims can hone 
to succeed. In the treatment of gout by the water cure, on the 
contrary, the irritative stale being kept in view, and the object of 
Nature appreciated, the means consist of such as reduce internal 
irritation on the one side, and of such as aid its removal to the ex- 
ternal parts,' on the other. The wel-sheel packing, and hot fn- 
mentaljons lo the abdomen, tend to the reduction of the visceral 
irritation, and also assist, in some degree, in throwing it upon iho 
external parts. This lant office, however, is chiefly performed by 
the sweating process, especially in one kind of gout, to which 1 
shall presently allude. Now as these various means aid the na. 
tural efforts so often referred to, a consequence of frequent occur- 
rence in the water treatment of gout obtains, which, at first sight, 
is disagreeable and discouraging enough. A patient coming to 
be treated, but having no acute paroxysm of the disease at the ■ 
time, is almo,st sure to have one elicited, — perhaps one of the most 
severe he ever had : and for this ri^ason. The design of the water 
treatment is lo bring the internal irritation on the entire surface 
of the skin, by sweat and other signals of skin excitement, so as 
M divert ihe visceral eHbris from the hands and feet. But these 
last being the old points, towards which sucll efforts have been 
long made (supposing it lo be a long standing case), it is reasona- 
ble enough to believe, that when the efforts arc powerfully aided 
by the appliances of tlie water treatment, they should still, for a 
time at least, be thrown upon tikose points, and with a vehemence 
proportionate with the augmented impetus given to ihem by the 
water cure. That this is Ihe ease would appear from the fact, 
that the more recent the gouty disorder, and the less frequently, 
therefore, the limbs have been the parts to receive the irritation 
from within, the smaller is the chance of the water cure producing 
ft brisk attack of the disease, and the greater the facility of at 
once transferring the mischief to ihe entire surface of the akin. 

This. — the transference of the visceral irrilalion lo the entire 
skin — is ilie aim of cure in the trcaiment of gout by water. As 
I have said, the wel-sheet packing and the sweating process are 
the principal means of fulfilling it. But the relative applicabili^ 
of each can only b" ascertained by reference to the species ef 
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gout to be treated. There are two which are leading in their 
characteristics, and should be signalized. * 

In one kind, which may be called the nervous or neuralgic form 
of gout, the phenomena of inflamed mucous membrane, and dis- 
eased ■ mucous secretion of the digestive organs, are far from 
being prominent : there is not much foulness nor yellowness of 
tongue, although the thirst, heat of mouth and fcBtor of breath 
are there ; but the tongue is very red. Nervous headache of 
intense degree precedes and attends the fit. The bowels are not 
constipated, neither is there any deficiency of bile in their excre- 
tions, although that fluid be of a somewhat lighter color. The 
kidneys give out large quantities of clear urine. The pulse is 
very rapid, hard and sharp, and there is very frequently palpita- 
tion of the heart. The general feverishness is great. As 
regards the external parts, there is less swelling, but, if possible, 
more heat and pain than in the other form : and the pain is not 
continuously the same, but, without the smallest movement of the 
limb, takes on sudden and extreme exasperation, and is traceable 
for some distance up the leg or arm. There is no chalky secre- 
tion in the joints. The complexion is clear. The attack comes 
on more rapidly, is preceded by more acute symptoms of dyspep- 
sia, and hangs about for a longer period, being also more erratic 
than the chalky gout now to be mentioned. 

In chalky gout, the preliminary dyspeptic disturbance comes on 
gradually, and is accompanied by more decided mucous disorder, 
foul tongue, exceedingly foetid breath, extreme biliousness, acid 
risings, &;c. The head is more full, tight, and pulsative, than 
acutely painful. The pulse is large, slow, hard, throbbing. 
The bowels are very torpid and their excretion almost white. 
The urine is scanty, fcBtid, and loaded with salts and mucus. 
The feverish heat is not acute. Externally, the inflamed joints 
exhibit considerable swelling and redness, but the pain is burning 
and throbbing rather than darting, and it is continuously the 
same. There is, besides, a still increasing deposit of chalky 
albumen in the joints, the secretion of which generally terminates 
the attack more speedily and certainly than in the nervous form. 
The inflammation also fixes upon, and remains in one or more 
joints. Persons suffering from this form of gout are pale or 
yellow in complexion, have waxy lips, and are more or less 
bloated in appearance. 

Such are the trenchant distinctions between Vfio Vvcl^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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irritatioD which require dilference of treatment. OccBsionaUif, 
these dislinclions are seen in all iheir clearnees : but 
quently we meet with a commislure of the symptoms of both 
kinds, a sliding of one into the other. And such it would appear 
lo be : the nervoiu kind being leas intense ihun the chalky, which 
last implies a more deteriorated condition of the blood llian the 
former. In nervous gout, there is irritation and loes of organic 
energy in the nerves of digestion, sufficient to account for some 
degree of diseased blood and still more for the mal -distribution of 
it, 90 as to form congestions and inflammations about the organs 
of digestion, the heart, head and limbs, and hence the unfixeduess 
of its attacks, and the changeableness of their seat, constituting 
what has been called erratic gout ; hence, too, the rapidity of its 
evolution, the internal parts not having as yet lost the capability 
of making a vehentenl eDbrt to throw off their mischief. But 
repealed attacks of this neuralgic gout, and repeated courses of 
colohicum to get rid of them, gradually debilitate the organi' 
powers of the nerves of digestion, and increase the congestic 
and oppression of its organs. Gradually, too, and as a consequeno. 
of this, the blood-making process deteriorates, the circula' Oft 
fiuid becomes more diseased in its cbemical and vital qtlolit^^ 
ceases to redden the complexion, and pours out the morbid malten 
with which it is loaded, by the kidneys, and, during the attacks, 
into the sheaths of the joints, forming chalk stones. These resitlta 
of augmented digestive disorder, of more intense gouty irritation, 
mark also diminished vital power in the internal organs to throw 
off their mischief: and hence, the comparative slowness with 
which the attack comes on, the long preliminary dyspepsia, the 
fixation of the gout upon one or more oflen diseased, and greatly 
enfeebled joints, and the tediousness of the attack. Sometimes, 
the organic power of the internal organs IB so far deficient, as to 
disable them from throwing out the gouty action at all. In that 
case, the irritation accumulates within, threatening first one and 
then another part, the heart, head, lungs, &c., and producing by 
sympathy a host of uncomfortable symptoms, to which the name 
of suppressed gout has been applied. Or if, with this incapacity 
of the digestive parts lo produce external gout, causes be at work 
which involve the brain in unusual excitement, the gouty action 
M transferred to that organ, exiA gouty apoplexy, called gout in the 
head, lakes place. The like takes place if causes render the heart- 
the part moat ready to receive the XifaasSei,ttnispasintn^O«l, 
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the form the gout takes : or asthma supenrenes upon its transftr. 
ence to the lungs : or, finally, the stomach itself takes on the 
spasmodic action from the excess of its own gouty irritation and 
incapability of evolving it. 

But although the mingling of these two kinds of gouty action 
be most frequently met with in practice, it hehoves to hold them 
well in view, when about to determine upon the treatment to be 
adopted. It is necessary to ascertain the exact proportion be- 
tween the neuralgic and the purely gouty symptoms, to observe 
which predominate, and to apply the processes of the water cure 
accordingly. How this is to be done, will best appear after 
briefly mentioning the applications to each kind of gout in its de^ 
cided character as nervous or chalky. 

Nervous or neuralgic gout implying a more acule disorder of 
the digestive organs, being accompanied by fever of a more acute 
character, indicating, in short, a state of excitement and exces- 
sive action, the remedies of the water cure which tend to reduce 
such action are clearly pointed out. In an attack, fomentations 
3f the abdomen, frequent wet-sheet packing, frequent change of 
the abdominal compress, water drinking to the amount of eight 
or nine tumblers daily, and reduction of diet to farinaceous 
matters, are the best means ; damp compresses to the pained joints 
being « dded. In the treatment for the chronic condition, the re- 
medies should have the same direction, but need not, of course, 
be so vigorously employed. Two wet sheets in the day, one be- 
fore breakfast, the other at noon, or three hours after an early 
dinner : the sitz bath once or twice in the day : the abdominal 
compress worn night and day : six, eight, or ten tumblers of water 
in twenty-four hours : are the principal means. The diet best 
adapted is the alternation of animal and vegetable food for dinner, 
or even restriction of animal food to two days in. the week : and the 
vegetable taken should be confined to farinaceous matters and 
bread. The exercise should be as vigorous as the condition of 
the limbs will allow : and, in the absence of sufficient power on 
their part, dry friction should be carried to a considerable extent. 
If by these means the pulse be reduced in-rapidity and irritability, 
it is well to try the effect of the douche, beginning with a small 
power and short time, and gradually extending both : but it is 
necessary to watch the results of this application, lest it dv9&»xV^ 
the nervous system too vehemently, and xVvua tcii^et >^\^ \stw^ 
liable to the gouty action. According to xVve ot^wC\Ci ^^.^^i&S^^^^ 
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of (he inijiviitual, all the means mentioned shoaM he increased 

twn wet sheets in succession, for Inslttnce. beini>; sulisttituted for 
one, twite in the day. The result of this treatment is lo reduce 
the internal gouty irritation, thereby to improve the digestive pn>- 
oeBS, 10 cause better blood lo be made lo nourish the solids, which 
thus gain the powerof controlling ilsdislribution. Critical actina 
takes place, but not neceasarily tn a vehement, concentrated form. 
if the patient be fat or puiry, which is rarely the case in this 
kind of gout, a Tew boils may form ; but a more freijucni crisis 
is a partial eruption of a kind very closely resembling red gall 
(tctema impeliginoda), which inconveniences, by itn mingled 
burning and itching, for two or three weeks. A more rreqtient 
crisis still, is l|iat which slowly goes on in the course of altering the 
mass of the circulating blood, and is often exhibited in occasional 
relaxation of the bowels, large quantities of turbid urine, and a 
continuoiip Iranspiration antounting sometimes to spontaneous 
perspiration from the skin, of fluid of an acid or urinous odor. 
All these, however, frequently stop for a time, and then return 
with more vehemence. 

Chalky goul implies a greater intensity of the gouty irritation, 
with n more deteriorated, oppressed and obstructed condition of 
the digestive organs, and notably of the liver. Not only is the 
function of those parts obstructed, but, aa a consequence of il, 
wc have a mass of circulating blood of a very diseased character 
10 deal with. The object of treatment, therefore, is lo rou^ the 
internal functions and toquicken those vital and chemical changes 
whereby the blood is made and wasted ; go that whilst better blood 
is being made, the former diseased mass may be got rid of, Fo( 
these purposes, it is necessary to employ the sweating process, the 
douche, the prolonged shallow buth, the sitz balh, and copious 
water drinking : as much exercise as possible aiding the whole. 
The sweating may be practised daily, until headache and fever. 
iahnesa announce that the body is becoming over-stimulated. Tha 
same frequency and the same caution applies to the douche. 
The object of the silz both is both lo aid the action of the boweh 
and to prevent the over-slimulalion alluded to. And the whole 
of these external applicalions tend to bring to the entire surface 
of the body a quantity of irritative action and blood, which wou! 
otherwise be concentrated within, or thrown with painful vehe. 
_menceupon certain unlucky toes or lingers. In all this, in the 
roumng of ihe digestive funciions, in giving a tendency towards 
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the skin, and above all, in quickening the chemical changes of 
the blood, the copious water drinking plays an indispensable and 
important part. ^Having attention fix^on the head, it may be 
carried to any extent, compatibly with the ease of that part. This 
is, indeed, one of those instances in which the monstrous GrAefen- 
berg doses of water are scarcely out of place ; the skin carrying 
off no small portion of it in the daily sweats, and another con- 
siderable portion passing through the kidneys, and carrying with 
it gouty matters which would otherwise Ufe retained in the circu- 
lation to be thrown upon the limbs. As much exercise and air 
as possible assist the alterative and detergent properties of the 
processes recommended, and of the water drinking : and, as in 
the previous instance, friction must be used, where active exertion 
is not practicable. If in the course of the treatment, feverishness 
and hard sharp pulse come on, two or three days of wet-sheet 
packing may be usrd to subdue it : but not unless the head be 
full and painful, an^l the sleep prevented ; for some feverishness 
procedes, and attends critical action in this malady, and in that 
cl Jtiacter need not be interfered with. Boils form the crisis of 
this kind of gout, more frequently than of the other, the physical 
condition of the patients being better adapted for their evolution. 
But ill-smelling and glutinous sweats are, often enough, the only 
external critical action exhibited ; urine loaded with salts and 
mucus sometimes accompanying them. Bilious diarrhcEa comes 
on from time to time during the treatment, but rarely continues 
long enough to m^ke, per se, a decided impression on the gouty 
diathesis and disease. 

These indications of the mode in which the extremes of nerv- 
ous and chalky gout should be managed, leave the treatment of 
the form of disease partaking of both sufficiently obvious, and 1 
need not dwell upon it. Much, all indeed, depends upon the tact 
of the physician in balancing the symptoms which demand the 
aoothing, or the rousing of the internal functions, and the most 
perspicuous and voluminous writing would fail to impart practical 
acumen where it did not already exist. 

And now comes the question, " Is gout curable by the water 
treatment V The answer of most writers on that treatment 
has been in the loud and confident affirmative. 1 agree 
with them, because the water plan is a natural one, and aids 
Nature in her eflforts ; and I believe that any plan which restricts 
Us aim -to this will, sooner or later, cure maladies that «x«^ t«^\. 
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OTgBoIc ; throu£:K>ut the whole of this work, that belief n ■ 
oounied for. But ihe other question, " has gout bten eared by 
llie water Ircslment, — cured in such way thai ilahos not returned, 
the ordinary causes of diet being avoided," cannot be answered 
so confidently in the atfirmative. Water cure books talk of 
" perfect cure§," and in very short spaces of time. But aa 1 
desire to write to inform, not to deceive by exaggeration, I un 
compelled to say that my experience offers no proof of such cures 
in such time. In shor^ truth obliges me to state, that not one 
case of gout has been cured at Malvern, either in Dr. Wilson's 
or my own practice. Acute attacks have been speedily got rid 
of by the IrealmenI, and with the great advantage of not damag. 
tog but rather improving the viscera ; these attacks have been 
rendered less frequent, weaker, shorter and more under com- 
mand : the general health has been improved to a wonderful 
degree, and in aeieral instance's, the life of patients has been 
saved by rescuing the viscera from the gouty seizure ; old chalky 
concretions have been carried off, olid the use of joints restored ; 
all this 1 have effected by applying the water cure to gout, and 
it is much more than can be said for any other plan of treatment. 
But to satisfy my mind as to the certainty of cure, the patient who 
had previously been attacked two or three times a year, should 
have passed eighteen or twenty-four months without any attack 
at all, his mode of life, [neantime, being prudent in the matter of 
diet, but not levelled to that of an invalid : he should, in short, 
be able to pass the time mentioned without medical treatment and 
without gout. With this definition of cure, I tio not believe that 
gout has been yet cured in this ixiunlry, and I very much doubt 
whether the histories imported from other countries, if so tested, 
would be found correct. I have heard that PaiBssNiTz himself 
confesses, that he never cured but one case of gout, that is, eradi- 
cated the gouty diathesis. The fact is, that to do so requires 
three, four, or five years, not so many mmUhs, of assiduous water 
treatment, careful diet, and as much absence from mental care 
as is attainable ; and who are they who will afford this time, 
attention and self-denial ? 

It would be folly, however, to avoid a treatment because it will 
not for ever root up your disease in your own convenient time. 
Look at the destructive manner in which colphicg'm reduces a 
gouty fit, how it approximates the attacks, and utterl)^ disorganizef 
Ibe viscera : and th^n regard whal the water cure it capabla 
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doing, both against individual attacks, and in reduction of the 
diathesis, the vital parts, meanwhile, improving under its opera- 
tion ;— can there be a doubt of the reasonableness of adopting 
the latter, both for the immediate and the ultimate purpose of 
cure ? Life will thereby be rendered more tolerable and more 
extended, and this is answer enough to the puerile question, that 
many medical men have put regarding the use of the water treat* 
ment : if it does not utterly cure the gout, at least it does not 
shorten the patient's life, as colchicum does. 

Of the various instances of gout which have come before me, 
I publbh the following, as that in which the water treatment 
effected the greatest amount of benefit, and in a comparatively 
short period of time : 

Case XXVII. — ^Nervous and Chalky Gout. 

. This patient came to me in December, 1844. He had been the subject 
of frequent gouty attacks for twenty years before, and was then in his 
forty-ninth year. The whole process described in the few last pagebhad 
taken place in this instance, and under the auspices of colchicum the 
paroxysms had become more and more frequent, until the patient parsed 
his life in almost one unceasing fit of gout. Withal, his joints Had 
become almost completely stifiened, those of the fingers containing several 
chalk stones, whilst the ankle and toe joints admitted of no bending 
whatever, and he walked on the flat of his foot Between this pain and 
stiffiness of the joints, and the feebleness of the limbs generally, and of 
the whole body, the smallest exertion had become nearly impossible. 
When he came to me, he could not walk fifty yards, and then he lifted 
the legs by means of the loins, and with infinite labor and slowness. 
An ascent, however small, was altogether out of the question. His gene- 
ral health, too, had been somewhat giving way of late, and he felt that 
the* colchicum was acting as a slow poison on his frame. This conviction 
had induced him some months before he saw me, to make trial of homceo- 
pathy, from which, however, he derived no benefit, partly, as it would 
appear, from the unskilfulness of its application : so he had no alterna- 
tive but the old poison, which he took up to the time of coming to 
Malvern. 

It did not appear that the gout in this case had been derived from a 
paternal source. The patient himself was of opinion that he had acquired 
it by his copious libations of bad port when at Oxford. This &ct, and 
a singularly happy frame of mind, which never flagged in cheerfulness 
even in the midst of acute pain, were ftivorable circumstances: whilst, 
on the other hand, a lymphatic constitution, bloodless skin and lips, the 
long C(»itinuance of the disease, and the prolon^jred use >f 
nedieUies, were opposed to the prospects of benefit 
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Altbongh I iMve eaJed this a case of " nervotia and chalky goat," im 
latter character was far jiredominant : the nervons character being onlj 

eshibiled during the intervals lieCwecn bad attack? in the rapid paEauge 
of pain from one point to anotlier, without any lixed external si^a, aucti 
M Ewelllng or mItiCBB, and also in frequeDtlj being confined lo the 
^tpearaiice of neuralgic pains along the whole course of the lege, am» 
at loins. But in the re^lar parox^sme, all the pbenoinena were thoee 
of chalky goat. The treatment therefore waa principally, almoal entirely, 
of a kind to suit this last. .The sweating process was employed from the 
commencement, and, after some time, it was even used twice in the day, 
m. prolonged cold shallow bath succeeding it The aitz bath was also 
ordered for half an hour once a day. Cold wrong conipreef«B were kept 
in conetant appUcation to the feet, ankles and hands. The abdominal 
comprcsa was constantly worn, and the patient drank tea or twelve 
tumblers of water in the day. The diet was of the plainest kind, and 
including only three or four ounces of animal food oDce daily ; no warm 
beverage was allowed. After a fortnight of this treatment the patient 
was attacked with one of the most severe fits of'gout he remembered 
to have ever bad. The pain was considerable, and for some days the 
treatment was confined to tepid epongings of the body, hot fumentationa 
of the belly for an hour night and morAng, frequent changes of the 
compresses to the joints, very copious water drinking, and restriction of 
diet to gruel and boiled rice. The fever attendant on the first outbreak 
of the gout being reduced, Ilie sweating process was renewed twice 
a day, tlie fomentallons were used at night, and all the other measurea 
were persisted in, the large water drinking especially. Nevertheless, 
this attack travelled about from joint tii joint, with alleriialions of ner- 
vous pains in the loins, hips, shoulders and ribs, for nearly a mouth, ac 
powerfully had the water treatment aided the natural efforts of the viaceia 
to throw ofT their irritation. 

Out of this attack, the patient came with improved digestion and loco- 
motive power ; a load seemed to have been taken from his system, and 
although tliis had been the most severe of his fits, he expressed himself 
delighted with the healthful sensations which succeeded it, compared 
with those that had followed ba shorter and much less painful fits in 
which his old drug remedy was employed. In feet, this long and severe 
lit and its Bubseijuent sensations confirmed the jialienl's confidence in the 
treatment, quite as much ax if no such unpleasant commencement had 
obtained, and, after a snjoum of seven weeks in Malvern, he went home, 
with the resolution to c<>ntinue some parts of the treatment there. He 
did so, though not so continuondy or vigorously as he had done herei 
and had no gout during the two munthishewaGaway. Late in the spring 
of 1845 he returned to Malvern, and went vigorously to work with sweat- 
ing, douching, and sitz biths, with largo doses of water, and canslderabla 
exercise ; for by tlii« time he coold walk miles instead of yards. In a 
UKUitii, gout made another feeble attempt in the feet, but disappeaied at 
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tor hcn'ering for two days. Daring the three monthE m was at 
Malvern on this occasion, there was no other sign whatever of the maia- 
dv : but on the other hand the restoration of the use of the limb was 
altogether astonishing. From being unable to walk a quarter of a mile, 
this patient's usual exercise before breakfast in the summer of last year 
was to walk to the top of the Worcestershire beacon, the highest of the 
Malvern range, not by taking the cut zig-zag paths, but by ascending 
straight on end ; and he descended in like manner. Looks and spirits 
improved in the same proportion ; and his appetite was only too good, his 
digestion excellent, and, as a consequence, his sleep sound. 

During the first visit of this patient to Malvern, and for some period of 
his second one, the skin gave evidence of critical action in the shape of 
glutinous sweat of a strongly urinous odor ; and this was secreted, not 
only during the sweating process, but in the ordinary exhalations, and 
was perceptible to those near him. It continued for three weeks to- 
gether. No critical evacuation from the bowels took place : but invete- 
rate constipation, of which he had for years been the victim, was com- 
pletely overcome by his water treatment at Malvern. 

Like all other Englishmen, this patient not having any compulsory oc- 
cupation, had created some, which, he thought, mv^t be attended to : and 
he left for his home in Surrey, in June, 1845. I had fears for his finn- 
ness in continuing the treatment, and in avoiding the causes of his 
malady. He was not cured, although he was in the high road to it, and 
would still be cured with a couple of years of treatment. The following 
letter, however, shows how another fit of gout was thrown out by the 
viscera, and it is very probable that several such would be elicited ere 
the gouty disposition was exhausted. Between the former, and this at- 
tack, however, a period of nearly nine months had intervened. It will 
also be seen, that my fears about the patient's sufficient prudence were 
not iU fonnded, as witness his '^ enjoyment with his friends." So that it 
is no marvel that gout holds its ground to some extent still. Yet if eve** 
a case of gouty disorder was curable, this is it. The letter, dated in 
January, 1846, reports thus : 

" I continued for some time nearly the same as when I left Malvern, 
not making fast progress, nor yet standing still ; and thus I went on un- 
til September, when the gout seemed determined to measure its strength 
with all-powerful water. The attack was most spiteful, and I resisted 
it manfully. It paid a visit to most of my joints except the knees. I 
then went to Boulogne for a few days, and never felt better. Of course 
I was somewhat weak in the understanding, but as to gout it was quite 
gone. Occasionally, since then, I have felt little pains, and then it seems 
as if each of these would have been an attack, for they come on in the 
old way, but the fit seems s{)ent before gout really takes place. (The 
troth is, the visceral gouty irritation is so diminished as not to suffice for 
X regular attack; with prudence, it would be altogether worn out.) 
I sweat every morning with the spirit lamp *. th& "wVue^^^ \iraR«M^ ^sod^ 
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Biautet, foT^ o( whiub sre of k'dbI persinratioii, daring which, I drink 
five l«rge tumblera of waler. I find I can now enjoy myself witb my 
frienib aa much u I could wish. I lake wine only new and tbcD. and 
don't care if it be a pint or so. Indeed, Doctor, you have produced sU 
Toujed me to expecl, and 1 am very grateful for it. Life i a to me quite 
aitotber thing: I can enjoy it, and inalead of looJilng forwun! to an lava* 
lid cbalr and crutchea, I am the wander of the neighborhood : and yet I 
omnot persuade my invaUd fnends to go to Malvern : they tell me I 
bftve a WDoderful strong conBtitutioa,aiuI all that nonsense (his constilu- 
tion WHS utterly shattered when he came to Malvern). Now this [ feel 
more than anything, — thai they should attribute to constitution, what ie 
entirely owing to your skill and learning. But say nliat I will, they 
teem determined to die in their ignorance — wilful ignorance: and 
•ervB them right too," &c., &c. 

If my patient would but become a teetotaler, he would never feel fg 

§ Rheuihatic Govt. 

The expcKtilioii of the nature and treatment of theamaladlef 
which occupy the two preceding Beoliona, renders any prolonged 
account of rhemruUie gout unnetsessary. Purluking of the exter- 
nal characteristics of both those diseases, it also acknowledges a 
similar inlenial condition : there is the stomach and liver irrita> 
tion, with the general disorder of nutrition dependent on it- The 
phase of vi^eral irritation, however, differs rmm that of ordinary 
gout, inasmuch as it throws itself on any or all of the fibrous tifc 
sues of the body, uf the large as well as the small joints. It also 
partakes more of the nervous than the chalky character of gout. 
On the other hand, the rheumatic uharacler is exhibited in the 
fixation of pain in the large joints and fascial, in the extreme seo- 
siliveness of the body to barometric, thermomelric, and electric 
influences, and in the comparative frequency of the disease as an 
accidental, end rarity as an hereditary infliction. 

But the chief point lo ascenain is, not what to designate the 
disease, but -what stage of visceral irritation is to be treated. As 
1 have said, the most usual is that which corresponds with ner- 
vous gout and neuralgic rheumatism. The ditlieulty of treating 
«uch a combination, will be readily understood from what has 
been said on each of those states. In fact, rheumnlic gout is a 
trial for the physician's skill and patience, as well as for the 
. parieat's power of endurance. Sudden fevevUlv allaeks, then 
tgaia aymptoma indicative of obaU«ti\.eA tft^lttei xivon e 
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action, incessant shifting of the seat of pain, and variety in itn 
character, render this'one of the most tedious of diseases to bear 
or to treat. However, the treatment must turn upon the fact of 
obstruction or excessive action, the rules for which will be found 
under the respective heads of rheumatism and gout. In the ma- 
jority of cases, the wet-sheet packing is the principal remedy, 
with an occasional and rare sweating, in other cases, again, 
this proportion is reversed, and the wet sheet is used only from 
time to time to keep down feverish excitement. In both sets of 
cases, the douche is an important remedy, and is employed 
either as a tonic, when the wet sheet has reduced the visceral 
irritation, and lefl the body low, or as a stimulant in aid of the 
sweating in its action of rousing obstructed and torpid functions. 
Copious water drinking is necessary in all cases, except those 
which exhibit a fulness of the head. 

To be of permanent benefit, the water treatment of rheumatic 
gout of long standing should be continued for at least fifteen, 
eighteen or twenty-four months. In the course of my practice, 
I have been enabled to bring considerable relief in several cases, 
by lengthening the period between the attacks, and by shortening 
the attacks themselves : but the treatment did not exceed three, 
four and six months in duration, and was altogether inadequate 
as- curative of disease of seven, ten and twelve years' standing. 
Still, I have not the least doubt that rheumatic gout is perfectly 
curable by the water treatment, if time be given for it. Indeed, 
one case I have cured, in which, from the recent date of the dis- 
ease, and the youth of the patient, less time was required, and 
sufficient time was afiorded for the thorough operation of the 
remedies. The patient was only thirty-two years old, and had 
been afflicted only two years : so that by the brisk and persever- 
ing action of the treatment during nearly five months on a tole- 
rably good constitution, the pains disappeared altogether, and he 
left Malvern having an understanding with me that if they re- 
turned, he was to inform me. It is now eighteen months since 
that time, and I have heard nothing of the patient or his com- 
plaints. Wiih time I would readily promise cure in much wotm 
cases than this. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DISEASES OF THE LOWER ORGANS OF DIGESTION— DISEASES 

OF EXCRETORY ORGANS. 

Uses of excretory organs — Erroneous ideas concerning constipation — Actatl 
function of the lower bowel— Rationale of excretion — Dependence of 
constipation on the nervous and circulating systems — Constipation with 
sufficient and with insufficient blood in the body — Its treatment accord- 
ing to the presence or want of blood — Different kinds of Piles— -A symp- 
tomatic disorder — Connection with obstruction of liver, heart, and other 
organs — Constipation as a cause — Danger of operations for piles — Treat- 
ment — Mode of orif^in of functional Dropsy — Action of the kidneys in 
it — Absurdity of diuretics — True aim of treatment — Pathology of skin 
diseases, acute and chronic— Rationale of their outbreak and suppression 
— Treatment. 

Commencing with the diseases which assail the blood-making 
organs, the stomach and lungs, we have spoken of those of the 
heart which circulates the blood, of the nervous system which 
regulates its circulation, and of the limbs which are commanded 
by the nervous system. It remains to speak of the morbid states 
which obtain in certain organs, whose function, as regards the nu- 
trition of the body, is rather negative than i)ositive. They assist 
in the maintenance of the body by eliminating from it mattera 
which, if retained in the circulating mass of blood, would deteri- 
orate its power of directly nourishing the various organs in a 
healthy manner. Thus, the retention in the blood of the elements 
which form the faces, the urine, the sensible and insensible perspi- 
ration, gives rise to the most formidable as well as the most tedi- 
ous maladies : formidable i i their acute, and sometimes in their 
chronic form, in which latter they are always more or less tedious. 
It is scarcely nocossary to add, that the organs which carry on 
these functions are the colon or lower bowel, the rectum, the kid" 
neyC) and the skin. As in the case of other organs and functions, 
I shall only speak of those wiiich I have treated by the appliances 
of the water cure. 
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§ 1. Diseases of the Colon — Constipation. 

On no subject of medical concern is there more misconception 
and prejudice among the laity, than on that of the depuratory of- 
fice of the bowels. And no wonder: within the first twenty-four 
hours of mundane existence an aperient drug is introduced into 
the digestive canal, and that irritative action, thus commenced, is 
looked on as necessary to the well-being of the individual, by 
those whose office it is to watch over his younger years. By the 
tii«ie he has' reached the years of self-gu idance, the same neces- 
sity is impressed on his own mind, both fr m the mental habit, and 
from I he organic craving of the lower b **el itself, for the daily 
or weekly excitation of the aperient : — a craving which induces 
a sympathetic one in the brain, which will not be satisfied until 
the old irritant is applied tb the old spot. No matter how perfect- 
ly well the person may be, appetite, sleep, spirits, walking power, 
in the best order, no pain or ache present, no sense of fulness of 
the bowels : yet he is haunted by this vision of constipated bow- 
els : all must go wrong, if all be not already wrong, unless his 
bowels are relieved : they were open yesterday, the day before, 
and for a year past, but not having been open on this precise day, 
the worst must happen. How hard, all but impossible, it is to 
drive into the understanding of patients that all this is error, every 
medical man of physiological education can say. It would seem 
as if people lived to have stools and not had stools to live. These 
last seem, with large classes of English society, to be the alpha 
and omega of earthly existence, the one thing of never fading in- 
terest, the much loved object of daily and hourly solicitude : all 
the gigantic efforts of the reasoning faculty, all the empyrean 
flights of the imaginative faculty are postponed for the elevating 
function of evacuating the bowels ! 

It is sad folly, all this anxiety about the bowels : and much of 
it is at the door of the patient who has grown up in it. But the 
fault is also shared by great numbers of the lower class of medi- 
cal men, called surgeon apothecaries, who either do not know the 
physiological merits of the subject, and act in ignorance, or else 
are too indolent steadily to resist the patient's prejudice for the 
patient's good. These, the ordinary attendants of so many fami- 
lies, might do much to abolish this pestilent and intolerably stupid 
habit and prejudice of purging the bowels, — ^the parent of so many 
diseases which shorten life, and of so many more virKvQ>\\ ^^'Cw^^t 



life scarce worth having. To the non-profeHoona readers 
work / will, at least, oiTer some explanations concc ning the ofiice 
of Ihe colon, which will show ihem the uselesaness and harmful- 
ness of interfering wi[h it, and also how the natural, unforced ac- 
tion of the howels is thp only one which i« not harmful to the 

Aller being formed out of the food by the offices of the siomach 
and lungs, the blood is passeL on to the mmutesi blood-vessels of 
all the tissues of the body. In these vessels, the great functions 
of nutrition and aecretio<i are carried on : TuUrition d^iositing ihe 
■olid parts and seereti •> the liquid and gaseous. But all ihe 
solids and the greater number of the liquids are only deposited 
from the blood for a lime: their stafua quo is most transitory. 
The solids are broken down, and, by the absorption of the veins, 
again carried into the torrent of the circulating blood. The same 
takes place with regard to the liquid and gaseous deposits from 
the blood. Every particle of brain, bone, muscle, sinew, die., ia 
reliquifled : and almost every drop of mucus, saliva, haliius, bile, 
Sue, is re.absorbed, and re- circulated. The chemical elements 
of ail the solid deposits and of all the secretions are therefore in 
the blood. 

Now there are certain of these secretions, which exist for the 
purpose of carrying off from the circulating blood chemical com- 
pounds derived from the breaking down and reliqui faction of the 
aolids of the body. Those compounds are called vitrogenised, 
nitrogen being (he element they chiefly contain. The elfminstion 
in question is effected in the kidneys by the 'secretion of urine, 
and in a portion of the colon by the secretion of t/ie nlools. 

The object which nature has in the secretion of the stools is^ 
therefore, to rid her circulating blood of matters which, being no 
longer of use for the purposes of nutrition of that body, would in- 
terfere with it, if retained in the ,Jood. 

This is so true, that there are instances in which the colon 
failing to secrete the fteces, the skin has been made Ihe point of 
elimination to a most disgusting extent. I have myself seen 
several persona in wliom Ihe exhalation from the skin had a strong 
ftBca odo!' from this cause. Moreover, any one in ordinary 
health may observe, that when, from any cause, a smaller quan. 
tity of stools than usual is secreted, a larger quantity of urine is 
passed, and vice versS, npiure ridding the blood by one chaiuiBl> 
when the other fails. 
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The fbces, then, are to be regarded as a secretion from the 
anucous membrane of the colon, just as gastric juice is a secretion 
from the same membrane of the stomach, the tears from the mu- 
cous membrane of the lachrymal glands, the wax from that mem- 
brane of the outer ear, &c. In short, their production is exactly 
similar to that of any other secreted matter of the body ; but inas- 
much as they are secreted for the purpose of being thrown out of 
the body, they are called an excretion more commonly than a 
secretion. Here I would remark, as I have done in several 
places before, on the mischief of dealing with narnes instead of 
ads. Because stools are called excrements, people get it into 
their heads that it is always there, in the bowels, to be passed ofi^ 
and must be passed oiT, without the slightest reference to the other 
effects of the means they use for hastening the excretion, and 
without asking themselves the very simple question, <* whence 
come all these faeces?" Yet it is one which, properly answered, 
would have prevented many a mortal malady, and saved a world 
of mental and bodily suffering to the crowds of colocynth eaters 
that are to be found in England. 

"Whence come the fceces?" Unquestionably from the same 
source as all the other secretions of the body— ^rom the blood ; 
from the blood which circulates in the mucous lining of the colon. 
Sometimes there are portions of undigested or indigestible food, 
such as the skins of fruits, and the husk of oatmeal, mixed up 
with them^ having J[)een untouched by the gastric juice: but 
these are adventitious, and not an essential part of the stools. 
These last, therefore, being secreted from the blood, must derive 
their quantity and quality from the quantity and quality of the 
blood at the time distributed in the lining of the colon. 

But as this blood circulates in blood-vessels which owe thcii 
vital irritability to the ganglionic nervous matter (see page 4), 
with which they are supplied, it follows that the fsecal becretion 
also depends upon the condition of the nervous matter in ques- 
tion. As in the other secretions of the frame, the first influence 
of causes is upon the ganglionic nervous matter, i^hich then altera 
the contractile action of the blood-vessels of the colon, this, again, 
altering the quantity of blood in that part, and the consequent 
secretions from it. 

Thus we see that the secreting action of the colon depends upon 
ike quantity of hhod in its vessels^ and the quality of the nerwrns 
^igemcy operating upon them. 
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Nov> suppose llial a man has b large quaiility of good bli 
his whole body, tlipre will be amply sufficient for the purposes of 
secrclion in all parts of that body, — for the feces among the real. 
Such a. man ought to have his bowels evacuated once in twenty 
(bur or thirty-six hours, of botween five and six ounces of fffices, 
and he will have them so evacuated if be tahes sufficient exercise, 
does not sleep too long, avoids irrilaling articles of diet, keeps out 
mental care and overtoil ; if, in short, he maintains his ganglionic 
nervous system in order. For remark, that when he does not 
exercise his will in bodily exenion, when his brain sleeps loo 
long, or, on the other hand, when it is overworked, excess and 
congestion of blood take place in tt, and the distribution of blood 
is rendered unequal throughoui the ganglionic nervous systeni : 
— the brain itself representing a very important part of that sys- 
tem (see frtige 4). The consequence is thai blood being plitt in 
the brain and spinal cord, is minas in the mucous and nervous 
tissues of the colon ; the secretory power of that bowel is there- 
fore impaired ; and the patient is constipaied. 

Suppose the same full-blooded person to eat and drink impro- 
per things, the same process of congestion of blood takes place io 
the mucous membrane and nerves of Ibe stomach which took 
place in the brain in the other case, witli liie addition, very com- 
monly, of the brain congestion as well ; the distribution of blood 
is changed, to the detriment of the colon; and the palieTd u eonsU- 
ocUed. 

The causes originating in the brain, and iTiose which begin m 
the stomach, which I have just mentioned, are the ordinary 
causes of indigesliim, and thus it ia that cmsiipaUon forms an 
almost invariable symptom of that malady in persons who are 
well supplied with blood. 

But why do the bowels become constipated in those who have 
not suJicieiU blood in the body ? Simply, because they do not 
possess enough of that precious liquid for the purposes of large 
secretion. Nature cannot afford it. What little blood there is 
in the frame she concentrates in the citadels of life, in the two 
great ganglionic centres, in the brain and in the stomach, so thai 
Ihry, at least, may not want wherewithal to carry on the two 
great functions of nulrilioji and sKosation. She thus deprives the 
outer skin of its blood and perspiration, and the inner excreting 
skin of the colon of its blood and stools : and we find many k 
lean, pale, dry-skinned individual also a costive onn. If suoh m 
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man's bowels are opeued once in two or three days, it is quite 
enough ; his blood cannot afford more : he would he injured if he 
had more. If, with this general deficiency of blood, the brain be 
congested by care, indolence, dec, or the stomach. by improper 
food, this concentration of blood in either of those org^s, and 
this withdrawal of it from the colon, are increased, and constipa^ 
Hon of the most inveterate character is established. 
We are therefore in condition to state as follows : 

1. The faces dse secreted from the blood which circulates in 
the mucous membrane of the colon, under the control of the gan- 
glionic nerves distributed thereto. 

2. Causes which operate upon the ganglionic nervous system, 
as it exists in the brain or about the stomach, so as to concentrate 
blood in those parts, diminish the secretion of fceces by withhold, 
ing from the colon a sufficient supply of blood for the purpose. 

3. Constipation therefore depends upon an unequal distribution 
of blood, to the detriment of the colon, which is not sufficiently 
supplied. 

4. Such unequal distribution may occur in a body well supplied 
with blood, in consequence of irritations of the brain or stomach. 
And it occurs in a body that is dejicienl in blood, in consequence 
of a law of the economy which, in such deficiency, concentrates 
blood in the organs most essential to the life of the individual, 
the brain and stomach. 

Now let us take the instance of the constipation which takes 
place in a man whose frame is possessed of a good supply of 
blood, and see how the ordinary mode of relief by drugs fulfils 
the aim of cure. The purgative drug acts first of all upon the 
ganglionic nerves of the entire digestive canal, irritating them 
and inducing an augmented quantity of blood in the blood-vessels 
of the mucous membrane (see page 11,6^ seq,). This increased 
mass of blood in vessel^ which have lost their tone afler the first 
stimulation of the purgative, is, of necessity, attended with in- 
creased secretions throughout the canal. Among these secre- 
tions are the feeces : the colon is stimulated with the rest of the 
canal, although it may be doubted whether simple mucus does 
not form the greater part of what should be the real facal seci*e- 
tion ; for organs that bltb forced never give out natural secretions. 
Still the end of passing something out of the bowels has been 
grained, and the whole man feels better. But when all is over, 
what is the condition of the nerves and blood-vessels ? Violeoi 
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stimulation of both has been followed by ezlreme exhatistuon 
both : and as the morbid congestion of the stomach and uppet 
organs of di^'eslion cnnstilules the basis of the constipallon (liy 
withholding blood from the colon), the drLg, which has attracted 
■udici^t blood into the colon to cause fiecal secretion, has alsD 
drawn more blood into the tlomach, where loo much already ex- 
isted in a congRsted state. It has, in fact, tnveterated the consti- 
pation of the lower organs of digestion, by invetersting the con- 
gestion of ihe upper organs. Hence the well known fact, that 
after a purgative, the bowels are more bound than ever: and the 
more strong the drug, the more obstinate the bowels afi^r its ope- 
ration. Hence loo the growing necessity for more powerful 
drugs and doses: the cause in the stomach being rendered nmre 
intense by each succeeding one. To talk of euring constipatioa 
by such means, is like the proposal to extinguish fire by pouring 
oil on ii : If neoer vmt so cured, and never will bt. 

All this applies when ihe brain, congested by care and other 
mental disturbances, acts as a cause of constipation : for it only 
acts in such manner by producing the condition of the stomach, 
which 1 have mentioned as the basis of constipation. Of course, 
when both brain and stomach are implicated, the bowels are still 
more unmanageable. You never see anxiety produce constipa- 
tion alone : some signs of indigestion are always there as well. 

[n the other instance of constipation, in persons who are defi- 
cient in blood, the results of purgative medicines are still mor« 
futile as regards cure, and still more hurtful as regards the gene- 
ra! condition of the body. For only consider, ihal whilst nature 
is hoarding up the liltle blood she has, in her moat vital parts, fr>r 
their functional support, your physic is forcing that blood to an 
expenditure of feecal and othcir intestinal secretions which must 
further reduce its quantity, and therefore further increase its 
congestive concentration about the stomach and brain : besides 
further reducing the source whence the fteces come. You thus 
at one and the same time decrease the blood that is (o supply the 
stools, and inveterate the mal-dislribution which deprives the 
colon of it. How in the name of ordinary reason is conslipalion 
to be thus cured 7 // never was to cured, and never will be. 

No : he who, in treating constipation, ha.s only the colon in htl 
mental vision, will be sure to miss cure altogether. Direct, fbr- 
oible evacuation from that bowel is all he will think of: bej 
neither take hints from antecedent and accompanying c 
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of Other organs, nor look towards the future state of them, nor 
even of the colon : and the event will be that the colon is no 
better and the other organs worse. That is the history of aU 
cases treated by medicine. And as the constipation increases 
with the increase of disofder in the upper organs of digestion, 
so these last involve other parts in their morbid sympathies, until 
the patient becomes a mere bundle of diseased and painfully acute 
sensations, the ganglionic nerves throughout every tissue and 
organ of the body partaking of the irritation, which took its rise 
in those of the brain, or stomach, or both. 

The Treatment of Constipation by the means of the water 
cure, proceeds on the two states of body above alluded to. In 
both states, — in the state of sufRcient as well as of deficient blood 
— there is disorder of the nutritive nervous system, and conse- 
quent disorder of circulation, exhibited in congestive irritation of 
the brain, and the upper organs of digestion. 

This congestive irritation occurring in one whose supply of 
blood is good, is to be met by all those appliances which tend to 
reduce the too active vitality of any organ or set of organs. 
With a full strong pulse, good amount of animal heat, and capa- 
bility of walking, there can be no hesitation in employing the 
wet-sheet packing and shallow bath once or twice a-day. Hot 
fomentations at night should also be used. The compress should 
be worn day and night. These means have the efiect of bring- 
ing the blood congested in and about the stomach towards the 
surface of the body, and thus making a diversion in favor of the 
colon. But whilst the irritation in the upper organs is being thus 
counteracted on the skin, there should be efforts made to draw 
blood down to the obstructed colon, and to re-establish the equili- 
brium of the visceral circulation. This is done by sitz baths, 
which, in the persons at present under consideration, should be 
cold, and of twenty, thirty, or forty minutes' duration ; friction 
of the belly with the hand being practised for some part of the 
time. The effect of these baths is secondary : the first shock of 
the cold causing vehement contraction of the blood-vessels of all 
the parts immersed in it, to be followed by their as great relaxa- 
tion. In this state of relaxation, they admit more blood into their 
calibre ; and from this augmented influx of blood, augmented 
secretion may be expected. By this process also, the irritative con« 
gestion of the brain is relieved, that organ following in the wake 
of the upper digestive organs. Thus whihl tK« ^ar^l\t4> ^^^c^:^'^ 
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talions, and compress are relieving the nervous and circuit 
excess of the stomach by inducing a nervous and circulatii 
excess on the skiii, the sitz baths urn striving to coax an iucrea5»d 
quantity of blood from the stomach, and fix it in the colon : aud 
sooner or lalnr this is sure lo be etTected. 

The wet sheet, however, requires to be used with discrimina- 
lion. If you go on packing loo vigorously or long, you induceso 
great an activity of the skin as to interfere with and diminish the 
secrelorial activity of the colon. In fact some such process 
occurs more or less in the early part of ihe trealmenl of all cases 
of constipaliun. Patients who have heretofore managed to pass a 
small quantity, at least, of faces every second or third day, pans 
none at all for, perhaps, five or six days atler commencing the 
water cure ; and this because the applications to the whole skin 
have roused its action much more quickly than the silz baths 
could rouse that of the colon. But this must be tolerated, and 
readily may be borne by the patient : the very wet sheet eSfectu- 
ally prevents the feverish disagreeables which would arise from 
prolonged constipation under ordinary circumstances. No harm 
can come from bound bowels so long as the patient is using the 
water treatment : I have known a full blooded person go fifteen 
days without a feecal evacuation, and without the smallest draw 
back of any kind from it : and, after all, he passed hut little, the 
Ain having been eminently active all the time. IVfeantime the 
great curative end is being gained, — that of restoring the balance 
of circulation in the viscera, by reducing the nervous and circu- 
lating irritation in the digestive orgons. But when, from the in- 
dications of the pulse, tongue, head, and locomotive energy, there 
is no doubt that this irritation is reduced, it behoves to suspend 
the wet sheet altogether, even although the bowels should not, os 
yet, have freely opened ; and such in fact is mostly the ^case. 
Independent of the tendency of the visceral irritation lo throw 
itself on the skin, as already mentioned, the whole of the treat- 
ment induces a tumult of the organic nervous system, by which 
that system is disabled from directing its energies towards ihe 
colon with decided vigor. This is the case so long as the wet 
sheeting is frequently used, and it must be bo used until active 
irritation is subdued. That eifected, what is nest to be done? 
Omit the packing, reduce the quantity of water to be drunk, and 
oonGfie the treatment lo one cold shollow bath in the morning, 
and two si'tz baths each of Via\f an Vvwit ot mc " ' 
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wearing the compress as before. After a week or ten days of 
diis comparative rest of the body, the bowels seldom fail to com. 
mence their office, gradually perhaps, but certainly and perma- 
nently. It may have required many weeks.of packing to bring 
the body to the state when it is expedient to discontinue that 
process: but, that once attained, you are quite certain of having 
the command over the malady. 

During all this period of packing, fomenting, and sitz baths, 
the quantity of water to be drunk follows the same rule as they 
do. Whilst these processes are in active operation, the quantity 
of water should be rather considerable, — say ten or twelve 
tumblers in the day, five or six of which may be taken before 
breakfast, whilst walking. Nor is this quantity too great although 
there be plenty of blood in the frame : the skin and kidneys 
carrying off the major portion of it under the urgency of the 
treatment. But when the fomentations and packings are discon- 
tinned or abated, the quantity of water should also be reduced to 
five, six or seven tumblers. For it should be remembered that 
water drinking rouses the organic tumult above alluded to, and 
when it is desired to quell that, the withdrawal of the water 
materially helps that end. Again and again I have seen the 
bowels obstinately bound, so long as large doses of water were 
taken, and only give way on the reduction of the quantity by one 
half or even more. The reason for this is plain enough from 
what precedes, and the fact is worthy of note to those writers and 
practitioners who give " the more the better," for a rule of water 
drinking to their patients. 

Exercise should l)e considerable throughout the treatment, as 
aiding in the removal of the internal congestive state, which is at 
the bottom of the malady. The exception to this rule is to be 
found in those who have the atonic congestion of the head hereto- 
fore treated of (see page 195), and which is so commonly con- 
nected with constipation. Such patients should walk. moderately 
and eke out the amount of exercise by gentle riding on horse- 
back. 

The diet should be rather of the farinaceous than the animal 
kind. It is an old observation that large faecal evacuations ac- 
company the use of vegetable diet. But I have remarked that 
this only applies to constipation in persons o^ svfficieni blood : and 
it is of such that I am now speaking. Yet as^ uudet \.Vv^ Vt^^tv- 
nent laid down, the waste of the body *b t\uc\i c^vc^&«a^^^^^& 




well to allow it (□ prooeed lo positive depletion and enfeeE 
and therefore I Imve generally (bund it best to order animal food 
lo be taken twice or Ilirice a week, whereby the kind and quautily 
of blood is maiiilained sufficiently for the body's strength and 
secretions, but not sufficiently for the maintenance of local irrila- 
tioD, In vegetable diet 1 do not here include " brown bread," so 
commonly employed as aperient food on ihe contrary, it is 
sbjectionable as an irritant of the etomacb and tbe whole cuual, 
and thus daima ronk with drugs : the proof of which is that, wiien 
discontinued, the bowels cease to act, just as ihey would on the 
withdrawal of rhubarb or colocynth. Any action of the bowels 
which is to be reliL'd upon for permanency, must be the result of 
their natural fforls, with plain food of a nan -irritating character. 
With any other Idnd of food you have only a forced action, which 
oeases, of course, as soon as the forcing agent is withdrawn. Lei 
constipated patients inwardly digest tliia axiomatic truth together 
with the " brown bread" they are eating. 

Such is the general outline of treatment of cases of constipation 
in persons of sulficitint blood, in whom liie object is to distribute 
that blood better,'by reducing local congestions of it consequent 
on irregular distribution of organic nervous power. But not un- 
frequenlly this m al-di at ri button has proceeded to Ihe extent of 
obslntetitm, that is. to say, the blood has fixed in the upper organa 
of digestion, or in the brain and spinal cord, sufficiently to oppress, 
obstruct and prevent their full action, the organic nerves being 
also oppressed in their function (see under '■ Mucous Indigestion"). 
This is a stale of things which, if allowed to continue, would 
infallibly lead to the preponderance of waste over supply of blood, 
and then, upon thai, would come constipation with deficieni blood: 
for digestion and blood-making cannot go on with obstructed funo- 
tioi) of the great organs alluded to. Many patients uome to the 
water treatment in this stage of constipation, and are for the moat 
part tedious to treat : for you have to rouse the obstructed organs 
to action, and, af\er that, cause a proper distribution of blood. 
Besides which, as some active irritation oflen accompanies tbe 
obstruction, IhtU has to be removed first of all. Take the case of 
a man with all the signs of obstructed liver, atonic congestion of 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, and the cognate conditioo 
of the ganglionic nerves of those parts, but whose pulse, tongue, 
Mild nervous symptoms, evidence some aclioe mlteiJon besides 
It would be necessary to reduce this \aS^ ^i^j a mnifcT'«ft& cxn^us^ 
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ment of packing, &c., recommended in the constipation of full 
blooded persons. Having done this sufficiently to render a stimu. 
lating plan of treatment safe, it is well to employ sweating twice or 
thrice a week according to the amount of obstruction ascertained. 
Tne cold shallow bath in the morning, the douche at noon, and 
the sitz bath in the aflernoon, should be used daily, and all of them 
for a considerable time, with due reference, of course, and 
especially as regards the douche, to the condition of the head. 
If this be full and excitable, the long sitz bath must take the place 
of the douche. In that case, too, a sweat once a week is as much 
as can be borne ; and the wet-sheet packing, as a soothing and 
lowering process, comes into requisition. Still, with all draw, 
backs, it must be steadily kept in view that ohstrudion is to be 
overcome, and so soon as the stage appears clear, the stimulus of 
sweating, douching, copious water drinking, and strong exercise, 
should be applied vigorously. Under the operation of these, the 
liver makes efibrts to resume the integrity of its function, and the 
mucous membrane of the stomach to give out more of its secre* 
tions of a better quality. But these efforts are not made without 
considerable nervous disturbance : the ganglionic excitement of 
the parts disordering the functions of the brain and spinal cord. 
Hence, previous to the opening of the bowels, there is nausea, 
heartburn, bitter and acid risings, vomiting of bile and mucus, 
giddiness, tremblings of the limbs, disturbed sleep and excessive 
irascibility ; — all of which vanish one fine day with a copious 
fsecal discharge. The rationale of this I need not repeat. How- 
ever, it is generally wise and necessary, in this case, too, to do as 
I before said ; that is, to modify or suspend altogether for some 
days the activity of the treatment, so as to allow the organic 
tumult thus aroused to be directed more particularly towards the 
colon ; otherwise you may have excessive action of the skin or 
of the kidneys, the colon remaining meantime comparatively, if 
not absolutely, torpid. Sometimes more or few of the signs of dis- 
turbance arise and subside again afler a few days without any 
visible result ; and this may happen three or four times, at varied 
intervals, before the final and satisfactory outbreak of secretions 
takes place. Remark also that this last is not absolutely neces 
tary : the obstructed organs may, and not unfrequently do, un 
dergo a gradual change under the operation of iKe Vcfe^\CNev>X^^\^ 
▼ery trifling coostitutional perturbatioHi \>\xX m\^ ^ Twst^ ^>^xs8 
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When thi^re is eangeilion cf the hrain and ipinal cord, In aaXi 
lion to the obstruction of the visceral fiiiictioiis just mt:ntionE(l, 
the tre&tineDl la rendered more ledious and conipHculed : but the 
genera] inJicfttions of it are, as nearly as may be, ihose detailed 
in ihe preceding paragraph, due reference being mode to the head, 
u occasion may require. Upon this point it would be well to 
consult what has been said in a previous chapter on "Congestive 
Fulness of Ihe Uesd." Constipation allied with this condition of 
the brain, is the form of the malady usually met with in toiling 
men of care and sorrow, — a sutliciently large class in British 
society. How lo remove the toil, care, and sorrow, is Here a ques- 
tion which involves that of cure : for the brain congestion without 
doubt maintains that of the digestive organs by the strict sympa- 
thy between the two points. Every painful thought in the brain 
reverberates on the ganglionic centre of digestion : but also every 
irritation in the latter tells upon the brain in a manner which 
renders each thought more painful than it would otherwise tie. 
The treatment 1 have given certainly reduces the digestive irri- 
tation, and, in that manner, diminishes ihc painfulness of thought. 
Meanwhile the necessity of abaenco from the scenes of excessive 
toil or anxiety, which the wnter treatment properly followed en- 
tails, and the whole rule of life under the water regime, tend 
materially lo withdraw that part of the tiause of constipation 
which is to be found in i^ongeslive irritation of the brain. And it 
may be fairly asserted that the water plan is the only one which 
combines withdrawal of irritation from (he brain and abdominal 
viscera : for although watering places do frequently help the load 
off the mind, their drugged waters, assisted loo often by pill and 
potion, as frequently help to lay it on again. These hills and 
breezes of Malvern do soothe the mind, and this water of Malvern 
does not irritate the viscera. 

We come now to the treatment of the constipattan ahich afleniU 
bloodlesKteas, and iho diminution of the blood-making power. 
This is a more ledious process than when there is sufficient blood 
in the body ; for you have not merely to effect a better distribution 
of blood, but to make it: you have to place the nutritive nervous 
system in a condition to produce the best digest on of food, out ot 
which to form the best blood. Once rouse the btood-niaking 

Morgans to active function, and you have the secretory function of 
A# colon under orders. But until you do this, it is uaela|^^^H 
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worse folly to attempt to force their presence by medicinal means. 
«t Is perfectly astounding how difficult it is to convince patients 
of this self-evident truth : it is only to be accounted for, by sup 
posing that long continued and periodical irritation of the digest- 
ive canal by purgatives, has occusiOTMdL the brain to the reception 
of that irritation, until it has become necessary to it at certain 
intervals : and that when the brain receives it not, in consequence 
of withholding the purgative, an uneasy sensation is produced 
there, begetting anxious thoughts on the subject ; just as the with- 
drawal of a dram at a certain time of the day, renders the drunk- 
ard's brain and mind fidgetty until he gets it. Yet will any one 
pretend that the dram should be given ? Should not the drinker 
be taught to bear the present and passing disagreeable for the 
sake of the future and lasting good ? And so in this matter of 
constipation the patient must fight against the imagined necessity 
for faecal evacuation ; he must resist the sensations sent up frorjk 
the viscera, because, without such effort, he will never get his 
bowels into natural and regular action. Every dose of physic 
he takes, is reducing his blood-making power by further disorder- 
ing the parts in which that power resides, and therefore rendering 
more distant the prospect of cure. He must be taught that no 
fOssibJe harm can arise from the inaction of the bowels, because, 
in truth, they have nothing in them. Say that feverishness would 
arise ? But the appliances of the water treatment are especially 
adapted to keep that down, even were there excess instead of de- 
ficiency of circulating blood in the body. The patient must be- 
gin the self-denial of physic at some date or other if he desires to 
be cured : the shortest date is the wisest, both for himself and his 
physician. Therefore the absolute 'peremptory abstinence from aU 
ffurgatives, is the first step in the treatment of constipation tnth defi- 
cient blood. In the other kind of constipation, a dose now and 
then to satisfy the mental craving may be unwise, but in the kind 
we are now speaking of it mars altogether the curative aim to 
take any. You may continue the water cure for a fortnight, and 
then taking a dose of purgative, you have thrown away those four- 
teen days : you have to begin again de novo : I have seen this folly 
perpetrated several times. It is onl^ by virtue of the accumu- 
lated bulk of stools that the lower bowel and the muscles of the 
abdomen are irritated to contract and expel them, in the same 
manner that a certain quantity of urine must accumulate in the 
Uadder, before this last contracts upon and expels it. E\ilHiVi!s&saR^ 
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ia k large bulk of Tauea to come every day, or even every 
or third day, when there ia too little blood in lite body ? Let con- 
atipated people, in this plight of body, be contented to wait until 
enough is si*reled to open the bowels. 

Having come to a clear understanding with the patient oti thia 
matter, we need not refer lo tbe colon at all, hut bend attentioo 
on the organs which minister to blood-making. We must reduce 
irritation In, and give lone to the nutritive nerves of the organs 
which digest food : and we must put into healthy play the organs 
which digest air — the lungs, to wit : Tor out of abundant, well- 
digested food, and plenty of pure atmosphere, good, nutritious 
blood is obtained. In the majority of these cases of constipation, 
there is little or no active feverish irritation of the abdominal 
viscera attended with quick pulae, itc. : therefore it is not otlea 
that the towering processes of the water cure are demanded. 
Nevertheless, I have generally found moderate fomentations over 
the bowels with moderately hoi wuter, for half an hour at bed- 
time, useful ; it aids in dispersing that abdominal congestion 
which 1 have mentioned as characteristic of bloodless frames. 
If there be signs demanding wet-sheet packing, it should be prac- 
tised carefully, with a towel only at first, increasing the size of 
the damp envelope with the amount of active irritation. The 
compress should be worn and freshened with water afrer each 
meal. Beyond these means the treatment should be of n gradii- 
ated tonic kind. Reaction is weak in such bodies, and if your 
external means are too suddenly powerful, you do not gel re- 
action, and therefore you augment the congestion of the internal 
puts ; you load with more blood parts which are oppressed by 
what they already have. Accordingly, careful friction with the 
dripping-sheet should be used, twice or thrice a day ; and in some 
delicate persons it is necessary to begin with it wrung out of warm 
water. By degrees, to be regulated by professional observation, 
we get on from the dripping sheet to the shallow bath, to the sitz 
bath, and to the douche at length. But in the course of this 
progress, we are often stopped by the exigencies of the frame, 
which, urged by the stimulus of the treatment, is apt to get into 
some nervous confusion, the rather as it is emerging from a blood- 
less state — but a few days.of rest disperse this. Also a little 
feverisbness may get up, which the damp towel packing and f» 
mentuion aooa put down. When in the siu bath, lett firiotion of 
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the abdomen should be used : and dry friction of that pait and af 
the spine and limbs is likewise of great benefit. 

In the progress of these means the appetite for food is sure to 
increase, — sometimes long before the digestive power can keep 
pace with it. This must be looked to and corrected : since it is 
not from what a man swallows, but from what he digests that 
blood is made. But when no disagreeables attend the gratifica- 
tion of the growing appetite, a liberal diet of the food which has 
the greatest amount of nutriment in the smallest bulk is admissible 
and desirable. Meat, therefore, may be taken at breakfast and 
dinner : and for vegetable matter, bread, maccaroni, rice, and 
the white haricot are the best, all others being bulky and compar- 
atively innutritions. Out of such articles of diet treated by a 
strong digestion, good and sufRcient blood is sure to be made. 

Water needs not to be largely drunk in this kind of constipa- 
tion : indeed, large doses rather increase the malady, by augment- 
ing the waste which goes on by the skin and kidneys. As, 
however, cold water is a generator of appetite, sufficient should 
be taken for that end, and two tumblers an hour or so before each 
meal, followed by a walk* will answer the purpose. When 
reaction becomes greater, and the quantity of food and exercise 
increases, the water may also be augmented, because when blood 
is being vigorously made, it is an object to quicken the chemico- 
vital changes of the frame, and thus substitute fresh and rich 
blood for that poor fluid which had previously circulated. 

As regards exercise it should be* regulated by the food taken 
and digested. At the outset, when the body is poor, the waste 
by exercise should be as small as is compatible with causing 
reaction afler the different processes of the water treatment 
employed. The reason for its increase simultaneously and pro- 
portionately with that of the food and water taken, is to be seen 
in the last paragraph. For the rest it is well to mark that the 
unceasing walking and working which, with some, is made an 
essential of the water treatment of constipation, is not applicable in 
this species of that disease, and may oi\en be injurious by increas- 
ing the congestion of the ganglionic nervous system of the brain 
and viscera. 

Constipation, as will be seen from what has been said, is rather 
a symptom of disease in other organs lV\ax\ ">^ V\vfe ci^wv \\s^- 
In short, it attends the great majority of V\\e vcv«\a.^\ea \.t€i^;^\^^ ^^ 
ib ibe preceding chapters of this Part,— m^\a^\^^ >«\3^s^ ^ 
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depend originally and essenimlly. on disordered functioT: of tlifl 
nerves of the upper or primary organs of digestion. But it ia 
most notably and invariably u symptom of the different kinds of 
indigestirm, of diseased duodenum, af apoplectic and amgpstivefulnea 
of Ihe fieud, of paralysit, ofnervotu headache, and of r/teumatUm. 
In all these instances, the constipation has been removed, but it 
would be superfluous and impertinent to give them as cases of 
conslipalion cured. Yet is the power of the water trealmenl 
over that symptom forcibly exhibited in such cases : Ibr it often 
yields when the other signs, of ffc or rlieumalism. it may be, are Dot 
subdued. Tlie paliunts who come to be treated for am»tipation 
alone are those wlio are suffering from nervous indigestion, and 
more or Ices congestion of the head, but who, because tliey can 
eat and sleep, are unable to comprehend how any part of them 
but the lower bowel can possibly be at fault in the busineffi. 
Hence, if I were lo give cases of constipation which I have cured 
at Malvern, I should be repeating, for the most part, the dpihila 
of cases of nervous indigestion, or of chronic congestion- of the 
brain : and this, loo, would be unnecessary. 1 shall therefore 
only mention in a few detiiched sentences the results of treatment 
in several cases wherein the prominent symptom of diseasi! — thai 
lor which the patients came to be treated — was constipation. 

1, Miss M,, aged 50. Thin in Irunie, but full of blood, large strong 
pulse, good Bpjietite, some distress after eating. Had taken aperienti 
three and four times a week, for* upwards of twenty years. Cured in 
eleven weehs. Remedies : fomentations, towel packing, compress, eitz 
baths. Six tumblers of water daily. 

2, Dr. M., aged &2. Bilious, hypochondriacal, care-worn ; but with 
abundant blood : appetite, with diatress of head after eating. Had taken 
large doses, and subsequently hrnnceapathic doaes of aperients' constantly 
for hve yenrs. Cured in three weeks. Remedies; packing in the wel 
■heet, tbmenlations, sjtz baths, compress. Eight tumblers daily. 

3, Mr. R,, aged 46. Emaciated, wretchedly small and slow pulse, 
bloodless, subject In intense headaches, all the result of severe raereurial 
courses eight 3>eara previously. Had taken strong purgatives all thasa 
veors. Cured in fourteen weeks, after going ten days without evocuir 
tion. Remedies: fomentations and frictions at first: subsefjuenlly, 
towel packing, sweating, sitz baths, douche, compress. Four tumblers 
(^ irater at first : ten and twelve at last. 

4. Miss H., aged 46. Spare fraine,\aTEe,*icn^^B,ke,gOQd appetite, 
I Mome dietreea a/ier eating, liver Banie'«\vit evuA^en. \\b& u&eat'vie& 
pargAtivM «wy day, and often lu-iM \tt wevto-^nm \w«q« Vh ^mm 
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I yeua. Cued in a month. Remedies : fomentations, wet-gheet pack- 
log and eitz baths : then, wet-eheet packing, sweating, sitz baths. Five 
and six tumblers in tlie commencement : ten and twelve at the last. 

5. Mre. L,, Hged 46. Vivid circiiktion, but not much blood, good- 
appetite, acidity, lieartburn, flatulence. Drugs for the bowels thi 
times a week for many years. Cured in livs weeks. Remedies : fomE. 
'tatloDs, occasional towel packiiig, sitz baths, compress. Four and fii 
tumblers daily. 

e. MisH C, ajHod 20. Full blooded, monthly illness slopped, had head- 
aches, good appetite, flatulence. Iron and purgatives in combiaalioti Eince 
her Bixteenlh year. Cured of constipation mill suppressed 
seven weeks. Remedies : assiduous wet-sheet packing, long sitz bath* 
and compress : then douche and long sitz baths. Ten, twelve, and foai 
leea tamblers daily. 

7. Miss C, aged 30. Spare body, small rapid pulse, anxious miul, 
appetite small, distress aiier eating. Had taken purgatives ten years, 
■ twice, thrice, and, latterly, seven times a week. Cured in four months. 
Remedies : fomentations, towel packing, wet and dry frictions, compress : 
then wet-sbeet packing, occasional sweating or ratlier heating in blaa> 
ketfi, long aitz baths, compress. Five tumblers of water 
qoently, as many as ten. 

These skeleton cases will suffice to show the genera) plan i 
which the treatntent of constipation is undertaken, and the r 
09 to time- Id this particular of time I hu,ve always foimd grdan 
caprice in individuals, especially in those who have a good Hup. 
ply of blood. Cases which from their long standing and pecu- 
liar constitutional symptoms gave no ground for hoping a speedy 
the soonest to yield to the treatment. The 
lally the fact, but not nearly so frequently. 
Generally speaking, those cases are Ihe moat curable in which 
vegetable purgatives have been taken ; where mercury has been 
much used as an aperient, the obstinacy of the bowels is great. 
It is also greater in A'males (han mates. Constipation, when 
ihere is also more or less palsy of the limbs, is the most obstinate 
of all ; the Htimulus of nervous influence which proceeds from 
Ibe spinal cord and brain to the liowels being deteriorated, I 
apprehend that il is this which renders the bowels of young 
frmales, whose monthly illness is eitlier too scanty or excessive, 
BO obuinate ; the womb sends irritative sympathy to the spinal 
cord, and thus interferes with Ibe nervous stimulus which the 
r organ ought to promulgate Io<he viscera. The same rea^ 
Wmely, the irregular influence of tl\e cetiibia.'i OT^ii.\sa— 
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causes difficulty in curing ihe b»wela of those whose bratoB' 
the BubJL'Ct n( anxious cares, harassing difficulties, and incessant 
mental occupation : the " dura ilia mtsxonim " are as nothing In 
wme of these reapers in the fields of comniefcial enterprise, 
Ibrenaic acuteness, or political ambitioa. The loftiest aims of 
ihe most active iniod lead to, and are often marred by — lorptd 
bowels !• 

* SiDce sending the aboTe section of Ihia chapter to the press, I have pe- 
rused I chapter on Ihe same subject id b recently published work by Dr. 
E. JoHssos, enliUe<l"The Results of Hydropathy." The author there 
tpesl™ of the doctrine, that the fEces are a secretion, as onp which, " n 
far as he knows, has not been propounded by any previous writer, nor en- 
tertained by any medical msn with whom he haa conTeianl." I cannot 
but marvel at the latter circnm stance. Medical men of good physiulogiol 
education (not your " Hell and College " men, and aurgeon-apothecariea), 
may say that the quality of the food influences the quality and quantity of 
the fiBCes, as it assuredly does ; but I never heard one who did not regard 
the excrement of Ihe bowels as a secreted matter, even though it might 
be mixed with the d4brii of the food. And as regards the written authori- 
ties, I may quote my late learned and lamented friend. Dr. John KuttcH' 
KB, of Edinburgh, who, aiKteen years ago, I remEmber, used to speak of 
Ihe teces ara secretion of Ihe colon ; and in his admirable work on Physi- 
ol;^, published in ISIiS, aays, at page 13!, "the stools, which are not, as 
i* commonly supposed, merely Ihe residual parts of the aliment, but s 
proper secretion from the foilicles of the large intestines i" and again, at 
page I2T, alludes to the stools as among the follicular secretions. It must 
therefore be conceded, that Dr. JoHitHon haa been anticipated in this doc- 
trine regarding the fee^. For my part, I had no idea, when advancing, 
the same in the above pages, that 1 was uttering anything which was new 
to those members of Ihe profession who know aught of physiology. 

In the same work. Dr. Johnson announces, that " Constipation is not a 
disease of the bowels, nor indigestion a disease of the stomach," and pro- 
ceeds to state that they are diseases of the brain, because mental causes 
operate in their production. But mental causes — fright, for instance — also 
operate in the production of looseness of the bowels ; yet it would sound 
strange to say that " dlsrrhiEa is not a disease of the bowels, but of the 
brain." The truth is, (hat Dr. Johnson only announces what any edu- 
cated physician has known for a long time — namely, that disordered fuac- 
tioD of Ihe brain does in meny instanpes act as a great, though not sole, 

ment will be more startling to the lay reader, than new w true to the 
medical one. Hut a reference to the same learned authority above quoted. 
Dr. FLE-rcHER, is conclusive as to Ihe nnvelty of the idea. At page 393 
of his ■' Pathology," indigestion is spoken of as " produced probably by the 
minor sympathetic stimulus eKorcised on the stomach by (he rest of lh» 
nody, or the inadequate conveyanca of this requisite stimulus by 
*w »agos," — this ■■ aerviH vagus " being the aighth pair of nerve 
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} 2. HsMORiHoiDS or Piles are symptomatic of olistnicted 
Amotion in some other organ. Most frequently some obstacle tc 
he free circulation of blood through the liver is the cause. Bill- 
us persons are among the most subject to this disease. The 
Tiass of blood from the whole abdomen ought to pass freely through 
ihe liver : but when any cause obstructs the passage, the blood 
•gravitates towards the lower parts of the canal, and congestion 
of blood takes place in the vessels of the rectum. This congestion 
of blood induces inflammation of the mucous lining of the rectum, 
with heat and pain : and this constitutes the internal or bUnd pUes. 
The same inflammation sometimes ends in the deposit ofjleshy 
substance, which protrudes around the edge of the anus, and is 
not sore except when the digestive organs are feverish from any 
cause ; or the congested veins of the rectum simpW swell and 
protrude, with heat, pain, swelling, and of^times bleeding : whence 
these piles are often denominated " bleeding." 

Constipation is commonly said to be a very frequent caus^ of 
piles. It is far more frequently only a concomitant of them, and 
hoth acknowledge the same origin in the upper organs of diges- 
tion. Both also acknowledge the same exciting causes — seden- 
tary habits with hard working brains, improper diet, especially 
hot condiments, fat, and alcoholic liquors which materially affect 
the circulation through the liver. It is true that the long con- 
tinued retention of feeces in the lower gut may tend to excite in- 
flammatory action in the rectum, and thus produce internal piles ; 
but the rectum must be beforehand disposed to inflammation by 
the presence of a great quantity of congested blood, else the faeces 

Dr. Johnson likens to the wires of the *' London and Bristol " electric 
telegraph, and to which he attributes the passage of diseased sensation 
from the brain to the stomach. But all this was known long, long ago ; 
every care-worn Englishman can tell you that, if he had no care, he should 
digest well enough. Indigestion, however, comes on tmthout care or 
mental irritation of any sort : of what organ is it a disease then ? Truly 
it is then due to excessive or bad stimulus of aliment, whereby the stomach 
becomes inflamed, pours out bad secretions, and is dyspeptic ; in which 
case it would be almost as reasonable to say that " indigestion is not a dis- 
ea.se of the stomach, but of the food ;" as, in the case of mental care, that 
it is not a disease of the stomach, but of the brain. The truth is, there ii 
a nervous and an inflammatory or mucous indigestion, as I have stated in a 
previous part of this volume ; both are often connected with, and exaspe- 
rated by, disordered brain function, but both are not the less diseases of 
the stomach. The astonished patient will scarcely comprehend the con* 
tnrf doctrine, even though it were more startling and more novel 
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woul^ not induce the peculiar c«n<}itlon of ihe mucous mambmu 
called piles. Besides, ils I have siiown, it most commonly happeaa 
ihat constipation docs not imply the releiilion of fffices al all in 
ihe lower bowel, but only their non-secretion there. This is 
ahoaj/i the case in persons of bloodless frame : yet piles are 
common enough in euch persona. Moreover, the pain, heat, itch- 
ing, &c,, of pileii constantly correspond with the symptoms of in- 
creased or decreased irritation and obstruction in the liver, as a 
■uperficial observation will demonstrate. 

Further, jnVej are ulmoat invariably found in those affected with 
organic liisease of the heart, aathim, und pulmonary eoasutj^tion. 
In all these complaints the liver is gorged, obstructed, and very 
often swollen, and the passage of the abdominal blood through it 
impeded. The physiological rationale of this need not be given 
here : the fad is indubitable. Piles are therefore symplomatio 
of those diseases, although resulting more immediately from de- 
ranged liver. 

Piles have a wonderful connection with the circulation of blood 
in ihe brain. They generally first appear towards middle age,* 
at the time when there is a natural tendency of blood towards the 
head. But besides this tendcmcy, the causes of dyspepsia and 
disordered liver have usually produced their efiecl at that age. 
The consequence is that whilst the stomach and liver disorders 
(see the sections on those subjects) are gradually filling the head 
with blood, their obstructed function is causing congestion and 
irritation in the rectum. This irritation acts as a counter-agent 
to that which is going on in the head, and when the head is at 
the worst, the rectum will be found to be most quiet, until the 
disorder of the rectum is reduced by bleeding from the pilea, 
when the bead is straightway relieved. The practice of a rti fid al 
bleeding of the anus by leeches, proceeds upon this well known 
sympathy between the rectum affected with piles and the brain. 
But the same knowledge has not, in my opinion, sufficiently de- 
terred medical practitioners from the habit of laking off" hemor- 
rlioidal tumors either by the knife or ligature ; a dangerous prac- 
tice. Again and agoiu I have seen instancea in which the am^ 
pulation of piles has been followed in a few months, in a year, 
or in two years, by apoplectic seizure in the head, the pain, gid- 
diness, and confusion of that part having been considerably ag- 
ffra rated in the interval between \\h aoT^aX o^tB,\.\(imuid the 
seizure. -CouHleracting as llieir presence ftn4 vW\t octisawio* 
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relief by bleeding is to the head, one cannot bo too careful in 
avoiding all that can diminish such agency ; on the contrary we 
should, when the brain is full, rather strive to bring on a fulness 
of the piles, which shall tend towards bleeding and consequent 
relief to the upper organs of digestion and to the brain. 

The purely symptomatic character of piles renders their 
Treatment subservient to that of the organs and the condition 
which originate them. Those organs, as I have said, are the 
upper organs of digestion, and, notably, the liver, and that condi- 
tion one of congestion and obstruction. Very much, therefore, of 
the treatment of the hemorrhoidal state is to be found under the 
head of Indigestion and Liver Disease, and the repetition here in 
unnecessary. The chief indications ^ve, first, to reduce active 
irritation of the stomach and liver if it exists, and this is done by 
wet-sheet packing, fomentations, the compress, moderate watei 
drinking, and low diet ; — secondly, to remove obstruction of func- 
tion in the aforesaid organs, either when it exists alone, or after 
the reduction of active irritation by the means just mentioned : 
and this is done by sweating, the douche, large quantities of 
water, prolonged shallow baths, good amount of food, and great 
exercise ; — and thirdly, to draw blood down and fix it in the rec- 
tum ; and this is done by prolonged sitz baths. In some cases, ' 
all these indications require to be fulfilled, and all the processes 
of the water treatment require to be employed in succession, or 
as symptoms arise. In other cases, the two latter indications only 
demand attention, and these are the most tedious cases. In every 
instance, however, the great object is to induce such a constitu- 
tional excitement as shall bring about a critical effort of the 
upper organs of digestion, to throw their disordered action on the 
skin on one hand, and on the lower bowel on the other. As a 
consequence of this effort, the piles are for a time considerably 
aggravated by the treatment : but unless they were aggravated, 
they would not be likely to relieve themselves by bleeding: the 
frequent repetition of which, at length abolishes the inflammation 
of the mucous lining of the rectum, which is the basis of their • 
existence. But inasmuch as this aggravation and bleeding are 
indicative of a critical effort made by the stomach and liver, these 
last are also relieved by the loss of blood, and their malady cqred 
simultaneously with that of the rectum, And whew \.Vvft ^\ssw»s:5^ 
uid liver irritation is subdued, lV\e V\e«Ld, xvo \QiC\^<Kt t^^^vvvsv% 
'norbii sympathies thence, also ceases Vo ?i\\ vjVvXvWqkA. X«X\^9X>' 
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be remembered, thu all these pioceaaea of relief must be nobfti 
acW: Ihey must be resultaofthe whole system slriviog Hatomffj to 
gave vital parts by the agency of parts less 
otherwise, the relief obtained is Iran si lory 
Leeches applied to the anus relieve the rectum, and through 
the upper digcative organs and the head, for a litM : but as 
do not and cannot cure the mischief about llie liver and stomal 
that mischief soon fills the rectum again on ono hand, and tbe 
head on the other. 

I look upon pileit as one of the maladies in which the water 
cure is infallible, except, of course, where they are connected 
with organic disease of the heart, inewahle asthma, and puhumary 
amaumplion : as ul«o when they co-exisl with organic diaf.a»e of 
the liner. In this latter casp, though, they may be considerabl^r 
palliated by sweating and the silz bath, and llieir fulness 
for a period. In all the other canes, where irritative and 
live disease of the stomach and liver are alone at the foundatk 
of the disorder, pllea are perfectly curable. But it must not be 
denied, that they are tedious in their progress towards cure. 
Months not weeks of treatment are requisite. Even when they 
have existed only for a year or two, it usually requires three or 
four months of active treatment lo gel rid of them. The reason 
of this is that they are the resvU of an internal slate of mischief 
of long previous existence, which state, and not the pili 
to be treated. Another reason is, that piles are most 
the disease of persons of slow circulalion, and therefore of b1< 
re-active energy, upon whom any treatment would act 
gradually. But when it is considered that ihey are, by thi 
local irritation, a source of continued discoi 
and (hat by their sympathetic connection with the brain, they 
a source of actual danger to the integrity or life of the brain, ih^ 
wisdom of undergoing and steadily pursuing ilie only [realmeol 
that can cure them cannot be doubted. I give very briefly a case 
of them which, it ia necessary lo stale, is one of the mosl 
speedily cured of those which have come under my 
Malvern. 
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i'liB patient 's thirty-nine yours oM, and hiid been tjiuuled with 
pain, heat, and hearing down feeling which atteud internal piles, 
■earljr Tour years. The fieces 'evidenced, by tiieir calibre, the aweltii 
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and the sharp pain in passing them showed the inflammatory elate of the 
rectum. There was always more or less tenesmus after a motion, and 
occasionally a little blood would follow it. Tightness, giddiness, con- 
fusion, and sometimes severe pain, had jx>&5ession of the head, but alter- 
nated much in degree. He had led a dissipated, and subsequently a 
sedentary life, having in the former state undergone two mercurial 
courses, which, with abundance of alcoholic drinks of all kinds, had 
made considerable inroads on the integrity of his digestive organs. The 
disorder of these organs disinclined him for bodily exertion ; he became 
sedentary, but did not take better care of his digestives, although he was 
now prudent in the matter of strong liquors. Under these circumstances 
he became pufiy and yellow, and gave other unequivocal signs of gorged 
liver. Headaches became more frequent, and at length, after a year or 
more of these symptoms, the rectum began to exhibit the signs described 
above. He came to me after nearly four years trial of various purga- 
tives and local applications. He had no idea that the head and piles 
were in sympathy, and in fact applied to me rather about his head than 
his rectum, the disorder of which was told incidentally. It was plain to 
me, however, that piles were at the root of his head sensations, and I 
accordingly treated Ihem, 

He was first packed in the wet sheet every morning for an hour, with 
the cold shallow bath and affusion on the head. At noon, and in the 
afternoon again, he took a cold sitz bath for fifteen minutes, which was 
gradually extended to half an hour each time. He drank about six 
tumblers of water in the day, wore the abdominal compress day and night 
Qud took a great amount of exercise. His diet was of vegetable matter 
except on three days in the week, when he took some meat. When the 
head was very bad, his feet were rubbed in cold water for a quarter of an 
hour. And twice or thrice, when the tongue was dry, the pulse hard, 
and the head more than usually tight, the stomach and bowels were 
fomented with flannels and hot water for an hour at bed-time. 

This plan, continued for three weeks, took away the feverish symp- 
toms which announced the acute form of stomach and liver irritation, as 
well as those which arose from the heat, swelling, and pain of the rectum. 
This done, the object was to draw blood downwards towards the rectum. 
The tmcking was given up as a regular application ; the shallow bath 
in the morning was continued ; but the sitz baths were extended to forty- 
five minutes each. A compress was applied constantly to the anus, and 
this tended materially to keep down the heat and pain of that part. Still 
the sitz baths caused blood to accumulate in the lower gut, and this 
sometimes aroused some general feverish symptoms, which two or three 
wet-shefet packings subdued. The bowels, at the outset hard, became 
more easy in their action ; but the feces were pale, and the eyes, skin, 
and urine showed the torpid state of the liver. In the fifth week oi 
treatment, I therefore gave him a couple of sweatings, and repeated them 
in the seventh week, keeping a cokl cloth round hia IvmA "wV^fiafi^vB^^^oMByi 
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Thla matenaUy altered the chuuter of the Tcces, ind r«beved Uie beal 
erentuall;, though it tried it st the momeDt. Persisting in &I1 the atnia 
■rettlment for five weoka more, exierital piles began to protrude, which ia 
a wuch or ten daye began to bleed, at first in saiai' quantity, and onij 
once in two or three duys, but, after a. lime, daily and b'eely. The relief 
to the head, however, dated from the first few drops tliat were given out ; 
■II that was needed lo relieve the symptoms being a bond Jide ciitiMl 
■etion, which these few drops of blood evidenced. 

From this date the patient went steadily on towards ameDdment, th» 
pain of the rectum disappearing with the free flow of blood, juei as thai 
of the head had done with the smaller Iobb. At tJie end of sixteen wee^ 
of treatment the (dies had altogether gone, and it only remained la 
employ tonic treatment to make up for the blood that had been lost, and 
to put his general syalem into belter order ; which, indeed, had been in 
some measure effi«:ted during the treatment for the piles, I should 
mention, that when the bleeding became free, the siti baths were coo- 
eiderubly reduced in duration, and the wet-eheet packing diacoatlnned 
altogether ; that being the beat meaiu of leaving nature to bring about 
her own cure ; for when she has once set up a critical action of anjnrt, 
the less we interfere the better. 

When wfi have to Ireat bleeding piles, tlie sitz balh if the chief 
remedy ; but it requires rrnicli disiiri mi nation in its use ; for if it 
fw employed so as suddenlg to arrest the flow of blood, some im- 
portant organ, especially the brain, is sure to sufTer. The prac- 
titioner should ascertain the precise state of circulatioD in tba 
difiereni internal organs, and how far each is able to resist the 
transfer of irritation from the rectum, for that is what takes place 
wlien blot'ding from piles is suddenly slopped. Upon the know. 
ledge he obtuins on this point he regulates the temperature, dura- 
tion, and frequency of the sitz bntiis. Should there be any 
general fevcrishness attendant on iha gradual stoppage of the 
piles, or should signs of transferred irritation _lo some internal 
oi^an appear, recourse should be had lo the wet-stieet packing in 
the first case, and with the addition of a longer sitz bath in the 
aecond. Very thlle wuler should be drunk. The compress 
should only be worn pari of the day, and then frequently fresh- 
ened with cold water. Very little animal diet should be taken, 
and a proportionately small amount of exercise. In fine, it^hould 
always be kept in view in the treatment of fi/eeii'n^pifcs, ihat they 
are themselves efforts of the body to subdue mischief in some 
noble org&na, RnA lhat all we \i(v\e to Aa\aVa\siift ^OTe liwij.v.tia 
effort, that is, lhat tlie loss of b\ooa a«enia.nV cm vW eSSOT>. iws&i 
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not be more than the body generally can bear, >n the one hand ; 
and that to arrest the effort suddenly, that is, to stop the loss of 
blood suddenly, would be to throw irritation back on the noble 
organs, which are striving to save themselves through the agency 
of the rectum. 

§ 3. Drofst. 

The morbid accumulation of liquids in some of the cavities of 
the body, or underneath the skin, is always accompanied by a 
suppression of the secretion of urine ; and this is one reason for 
placing dropsy in the present chapter. It would, however, be 
erroneous to suppose that dropsy depends only on suppressed func- 
tion of the kidney. On the contrary, this suppression is more 
commonly the consequence of the dropsical action in some of the 
cavities of the body. But the organ whose suppressed function 
acts as a caiLse of dropsy, is another vastly important excretory 
Organ — the skin. The process of dropsical effusion is more com- 
plicated than is commonly thought. I proceed to state it. 

A man irritates his stomach and liver until the circulation in the 
skin becomes utterly deranged ; its vitality is sorely diminished, 
its power of resisting external temperature almost abolished, and 
its excretory function arrested. How liver and stomach disease 
bring about this condition of the skin has been already shown 
when treating of those maladies. And it is to be remarked, that 
the great majority of dropsical cases are of spirit drinkers who 
have diseased livers. The quantity of vaporous fluid given out 
by the skin is something more than forty ounces in' the day.* 
This quantity being more or less diminished with the diminution 
of vitality in the skin, the fluid thus arrested is retained in the 
circulating blood. But as the blood would be burdened and the 
solids irritated by its presence and bulk, nature seeks some other 
surface by which she may throw off the fluid in question. This 
is found in the membrane which forms the outer covering of the 
lungs (the pleura)^ in tha: which forms the outer covering of the 
Sowels (the peritoneum), or in the cellular tissue, which lies be- 
ween the skin and the muscles of the trunk and limbs. And 

• Sancix)riits, Dodart, KeiUi, De Gorthtl, 1^.obys^ts,'^x^>'Vk»\»^^ 
Ljlvoibjmb, SEoum, Abernstht, CRTn«iw.jLT5it,«tv^ ^VJcv«»<» ^n^^«c^ 
Uteordant calculations of the amount of ttMi8p\T^\.\oT^%>aX. ^^Jwi ^&swq^N- • 
Mpprtmeh to the average in temperate cUm«.tea wi^ N^eaXiiet. 
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Boconting to the point chosen, dropag ct the chest, dnptflfOi 
beUy, or dropsy of the, ikin (as it is improperly called), 
ralcil. It should ba reiiipmbered that all ihc^se parte, ihe pkura, 
the periltmeum, and the cellula.r tissue, are always exhaling, in 
their healthy stale, a fluid very similar in composition lo the ei- 
halalion from the Ma. When, iherefore, they become dropsical 
in tlieir action, it is a transfer of function front the surface of the 
skin to their surfaces. However, this transfer of function implies 
additional organic labor and addilional quantity of blood in the 
dropsical membranes ; and dropsy has therefore been very pro. 
perly regarded hy sound pulhologists as a chronic infiammation of 
theparU which pour out the excessive fiuid. In dropsy of the chest, 
there Is chronic inflammation of the pleura; in dropsy of the 
belly, chronic inflammation of the peritoneum ; and in afiamrea, 
or dropsy of the skin, there ia chronic inflanimalion of the cellular 
tissue underneath the skin. 

Now, suppose that, in addition to the want of vitality of the 
skin acting as a cause of its diminished excretion of sweat, exter- 
nal cold should play upon it, unahle as it is lo resist diminished 
temperature ; it is easy to conceive that such cold would further 
drive blood from the skin, and further diminish the secretion (^ 
fluid there. Bui this would also further drive blood upon aonw 
of the membranes above mentioned, and engender dropsy of them. 

Accordingly, it is found that the condition of body tehich kad* 
to functional dropsy is an irritated, coTigested and exhausted tUtt 
of the nvtrithe viscera, mdudTig diminished circulation and extutlO' 
tion of n>eat in the skin ; that this diminished exiialation leads la 
increased exhalation in the parts offeeled by dropsy ; and thnt the 
inareased exhalation implies a phase of chronic infiammation in those 
parts. As regards the exciting cause, cnld, and especially damp 
cold, applied In the skin, is the constant cause. 

In accordance with this view, it is found that, whatever causes 
and maintains a state of chronic irritation and exbaustioD in the 
digestive viscera, conduces to dropsy. I have already alluded 1b 
spirit drinking as acting in this way : but excessive losseaor 
blood bring about the same result : as also long continued menttJ 
irritation, especially of the stirmwful kind : even sedentary habits, 
by inducing hepatic and stomach congestion, are sometimes tha 
predisposing causes of dropsy. Nutrition, wrong at the centK) 
Itoguishea at tbe stirface, and esitfimaX e^etoa 4a^\\e\^\<a Wxaatt 
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the disordered functions which follow on the want of vital equili- 
brium. This is the hfstory of all chronic disease. 

Decreased absorption of fluid has been supposed to be a very 
efficient cause of dropsy, but the arguments for such a state are 
few and feeble, whilst those for increased deposit of flu/d are many i 
and cogent. There is the soundest ground for belief that all the 
phenomena of increase or decrease of fluids of any kind in the 
body, are dependent on increased or decreased secretion, and not 
on varying degrees of absorption, a process usually stationary in 
degree. And as regards dropsical collections, it appears incon- 
sistent to speak of them as caused by diminished absorption, when 
that is never mentioned as a cause of preternatural accumulation 
of mucus, fat, bile, saliva, or any other secretion of the body ; as 
well as extremely gratuitous to suppose that the vaporous fluid of 
the dropsy is alone deficiently absorbed, while the absorption of 
every other fluid and solid part goes on as before. If this were 
not the case, how could we explain the great emaciation which is 
so frequently attendant on dropsies ? 

All this time nothing has been said of the kidneys, upon which 
the whole blame of dropsy is so commonly laid. But in truth, 
the kidneys have little or nothing to do a^ a cause with functional 
dropsy. They secrete very little urine in dropsy, but that is the 
consequence not the cause of the dropsical irritation. In treating 
of constipation, I have shown how chronic irritation of the stomach 
or of the brain and spinal cord produces that state : how, in fact, 
they arrest the secretory activity of the lower bowel. Precisely 
in the same manner does dropsical inflammation of the chest, of 
the belly, or of the cellular tissue under the skin, produce a di- 
minution in the secretory action of the kidneys. Nor are those 
organs singular in that respect : fbr dropsy arrests the secretion of 
the lower bowel itself, producing constipation of the most obstinate 
kind ; of the skin, causing dry, harsh, parchment surface ; of the 
mucous membrane, producing dry tongue, intense thirst, &c., &c. 
So that there is no difficulty in accounting for the inactivity of 
the kidneys in dropsy : — ^ihe dropsical surface, with its preter- 
natural accumulation of blood and organic activity, diminishes or 
arrests the healthy activity of the kidneys. This exposes the 
folly of turning all attention to the forcing of those parts to pour 
out urine by the administration of medicines called diuvetwA^Vk\5\ 
which, in fact, can only act by settiug up vivXVv^V\^TvB^^^^i«i^'oX«t- 
ifritatioa to the dropsical iuflanunatioa o^ xVi% >o^N ^^ ^"^^^ ^* 
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reeled part. In sbort, t\ic parollel witli constipation is com) 
here too: for purgative medicinea ucl tn ^exactly the same wsJ 
with regard to the lower bowel «nd ilie cause- of its isonstipatioo 
Bituated elsewhere. Diuretics lir&v, for a lime, blood and orgunia 
energy to thn kidneys from the dropsical part : purgalhei do the 
like in the lower bowel. When the kidneys pour out urine, it is 
a sign that the belly or other cavily is relieved of its dropsical 
inflammation, not that the kidneys have relieved it ; for simul- 
taneously with their renewed activity is the renewed secretion of 
the skin, of the mucous membranes, of Ihe liver, &c.: all are set 
at liberty by the cessation of the inflammation in question. 
Meanwhile it may be said, that the cessation of the urinary 
secretion throws a further quantity of fluid on the circnlaU 
ing blood, and (bus augments the dropsical tendency ; and 
Ihe daily quantity of urine secreted, amounting to about 
thirty-two ounces, added to the liquid which is arresled in the 
skin, renders this a not unimportant consideration in esti- 
mating the quantity of fluid sometimes secreted in dropsical 
swellings.* 

Thpse pathological facta and reasonings have an important 
bearing on the trbatment op fdnctional drops? ; and that is 
my reason for dwelling on them. For, ihe irritation and esbaus- 
tion of the nutritive viscera being given, the feeble vitality and 
suppressed secretion of the skin being ascertained, as causes, it 
renders sufHcientlv clear what the chief aim in treating the effect, 
the dropsical inflammation, should be. It is essential to re-estab- 
lish the secretory activity of the skin, and llierehy to counteract 
both the irritation of the viscera, and the dropsical inflammation. 
But as that inflammation is of the alonie kind, occurring as it 
does in enfeebled and generally^ bloodless frames, it behoves to 
give tone to the digestive organs, so as to ensure the formation ef 

• SASCTOHitu estimatea the urins at 16 ounces ; Keili. at 30 j Phoct at 
33; BosTOCK at 40; Hali,er ot 49. I have followed Phoct As regaii 
the quaotity or dropsical Quid reported to have been deposited, it is sonifl- 
timea eaornioua. Seiea Uiouaand pints are said toliave been voided b; the 
■anie individual at several openings. Dr. Weatheritead (Load Med. 
Trans., Ili28) gives a case where the belly was tapped 47 times, and the 
man lost altogether SBS pints. This operation has, however, been per- 
formed on the same person no fewer than 150 times (Phil, Trans , 1779), 
and upwarda of 1,000 pints of fluid have been voided {Scott, Med, CoDun-i 
1779). In one case related by Stor.ce, lOO pints of liquid were evacuated. 
■t one opening, equal in weight tn a-ioiil two-thirds of the whole bsdj ^^m 
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good, nutritious blood. And these aims the appliances of the 
water cure are eminently fitted to fulfil. 

From time to time cases are recorded of spontaneous cures of 
chronic dropsy by natural profuse sweatings. Even when the 
dropsy owns an irremovable cause, such as organic disease of the 
heart, nature sets up excessive action of the skin as a means of 
prolonging the struggle for life. In the water treatment this is 
imitated. If there be no feverish action of the pulse, skin, head, 
&c., to require some preliminary wet-sheet packing, we proceed 
at once to sweat the patient ; and this must be practised with 
nice reference to his organic powers, having care not to over- 
strain them by t»o frequent or too long sweatings. It is, for the most 
part, exceedingly difiicult to excite the skin to sweat in dropsy ; 
in which case we must be content to employ heating in blankets 
for a few days, and thus get on to the free action of the skin, with- 
out taxing the head too much. Every one knows how cold the 
skin of dropsical patients always is, and how much better they 
are in a warm atmosphere : their kidneys are always more free 
in that condition. Sweating, then, is the chief remedy in chronic 
dropsy ; and it should be followed by a shallow bath at 60^. 
Next to it comes the tepid sitz bath, which should be extended to 
twenty or thirty minutes. Hot fomentation of the belly is also 
very recommendable, especially where there is a great degree of 
hardness and sharpness in the pulse ; it should be practised for 
half or three-quarters of an hour each night at bed-time. Like- 
wise, if that state of the pulse, accompanied by feverish heat, 
arises in the course of treatment, as it perhaps may from the 
stimulus of sweating, a towel packing should be had recourse to 
now and then, without, however, stopping the more important 
sweating process. The compress should be worn day and night, 
and the damp part of it should be well covered with oiled silk or 
some impermeable texture, otherwise it is very likely not to be- 
come warm. In addition to these humid applications, frequent dry 
friction of the trunk and limbs should be employed. Wa«r 
should be drunk very freely, even more than the great thirst 
requires ; for it then not only tends to subdue the dry and 
feverish state of the mucous membrane, but also by its cold, 
to induce appetite. It is almost needless to signalize the old 
error on this head : all educated medical men, and even 
many surgeon-apothecaries, now order free water drinking to 
diopsieal patients. The diet should be rather of animal char- 
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BCler ; and the vegetable matters takea of the highly n 

kind, such as bread. Long previous disonJor of ihc i 
viscera has rendered the blood of dropsical patients exceedingly 
poor in the richer constituents, and what is called " watery" blood 
oirculalea, and maintains, by its inaptness for healthy nutriUon 
of the solids, the atonic inAamination which is the proximate cause 
of dropsy. It behoves, therefore, to employ tlie digestive organs 
Upon what will yield the greatest amount of lliese richer constitu- 
ents, and not to waste their powers upon less nutritious matters; 
the rather if the appetite be deficient. But canceDtrated soupa 
are singularly prejudicial in dropsy ; the solid red meat, in pre- 
ference to poultry and other white meals, is ihe best form of ani- 
mal food, which should be taken once at least daily, and twice ou 
alternate days. Abundant exposure in the open air, if the wea- 
ther be mild, should be made ; but any exercise but passive is 
bad, at least until the kidneys begin to act, that is, until the drop- 
sical inflammation is subsiding. 

The earliest sign of this subsidence should be marked. When 
the pulse becomes slower and stronger, the skin warm and more 
supple, the mucous membranes moisler, the temperature of the 
water employed for the shallow and sitz baths should be lowered 
by speedy degrees, and the Ionic appliances made to bcai upon 
the debilitated organic powers of the patient. This need .lot in- 
terrupt the sweating, which should be carried on simultam ously, 
so as lo aid the transference of irritation, and to remedy exhaus- 
tion at the same lime. And this should be continued until the 
renewed function of the kidneys and of the lower bowels is added 
to the healthier mucous membrane of the stomach and mouth and 
the more natural skin ; at which point the sweating should be 
gradually discontinued, and the tonic treatment^ade predominant, 
and at length sole. 

This outline of Irealment, well filled up by the physiological 
lact of the practitioner, will seldom, "f "^ver, fail to curp chronic 
dropsy, which is purely functional, and does not depend on orga- 
nic disease of some important organ. It proceeds upon the 
rational principle of remedying the radical exhaustion ai.d irrita- 
tion upon which all the phenomPiia of the disease lurn,- the ex- 
haustion of the nutritive viscera, and the irritation of ibi. dropsi- 
cal part. This the sweating docs, rousing the secretorj and di- 
geative energies of the stomach and \W«i, and. ViT\i\^in^ abou t » 
transfer o/" iVritation from the dtovaica.\ oTfta.n\ni!ne ^a\ . " 
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Milt of which is a release of the kidneys from the torpor of op- 
pression imposed upon them by the organ in question, and a re- 
establishment of the secretions in all parts of the body. Their 
re-establishment ensures a free exit for the watery portions of the 
blood in other parts than those dropsically afiected, and these last 
therefore cease their excessive, and take on their natural amount 
of secretion. The dropsy is cured. But when you attempt, ai * 
is commonly done, to cure it by diuretics, remedies which are 
supposed to act upon and urge the kidneys, you do not succeed, 
because you begin at the wrong end ; you treat the effect instead 
of the cause : the stoppage of the kidneys is not, in any case, the 
efficient cause of dropsy, and mere diuretics cannot cure it. It is 
said that mercury has cured dropsy, and therefore it has been 
placed among diuretic drugs ; but that is a non sequiiur : the 
mercury cured by its tonic action upon the relaxed blood-vessels 
of the dropsical membranes, — an action it is well known to pos- 
sess, aiid not by direct stimulation of the kidneys : in other mala- 
dies, mercury does not increase the quantity of urine. It is the 
only medicinal agent that has any chance of overcoming dropsi- 
cal irritation : all the farrago of vegetable and saline messes, used 
as diuretics, are worse than useless : they have no power over 
chronii! inflammatory action, and they disorder the stomach. Nor 
does mercury cure without leaving its mark behind in the shape 
of nervousness, neuralgia, or some other form of neuropathic de- 
rangement. 

Dropsy which depends on organic disease of the heart, of the 
liver, or on the pressure of internal tumors upon the veins, which 
bring back the blood to the heart, is not curable. But it is ca- 
pable' of much palliation by the water treatment, as I have seen 
in three cases. The treatment is, as nearly as possible, the same 
as that above propounded : for the pathological condition is the 
same. The blood, impeded in its progress towards and through 
the heart, flows back upon the capillary veins, congests them, and 
this congestion acts as an irritant to the capillary arteries, of 
which the veins ar^ a continuation. This irritation of the ca- 
pillary arteries constitutes the drop^cal state heretofore alluded 
to ; and the stoppage of the secretions of the kidneys, of the mu- 
cous membranes and of the skin, follows as in ordinary functional 
dropsy. Thus, for instance, as all the blood which returna V\^ 
the veins from the viscera of the beWy Vv«ca \o ^^ss ^^C)M^ ^^ 
liver before it jieaohes the heart, the obsXTUo\!\oxv qH ^^ \v^«^ M 




orgHIiic, irremediable dijeaae, is a cause of dropsg oj 
by ihrowing ihal blood back upon ihe belly, conurating the vp. 
nous, and thereby irritating the arterial oapillHries. Now, al- 
though ID this case the mischief does not begin in the akin, yet a 
'partial and temporary transrcr of it lo that surface, in ttie net ol 
sweating, procures a relaxation of all the secretions, for a'tioie ; 
• end thus, with an irreraoveable cause at work, much of the dia. 
tress of dropsy may be relieved, and its inevitably fatal termina- 
tion postponed. 1 am confident of having prolonged lite, in one 
iustance, more than two years, by the palliative application of the 
water treatment. In thai case, the treatment, besides causing 
temporary transfer of the dropsical inflammation lo the skin, in- 
duced appclite and digestion, which enabled the nutrition of 
the body to go on for a considerably longer time than they could 
otherwise have done. 

The following case of functional dropsy, which came under 
my notice a year and a half ago, will illustrate what has pre- 
ceded on that subject : 

Case XXX. — Drofst of the Belly and Skij, 
The patient, forty-six years old, liad brought on a great amount of dis- 
ease of ^mach anil liver by daily an4 incessant tippling of Hpirlts, wine, 
beer, anything thai cnnie In bis way. He l)ecanie pale, bloated, Ehort- 
breathed, and had the nhort, dry, ringing cough of diseased diiodennm 
and liver. His urine, at hret thick, became scanty; his feet begaato 
swell and pit, but all liis other limbs were shrunk, whilst the belly be- 
came more and more tumid. It was plain that dropsy was couuiieneing. 
Recourse was had to medicines ; he took abundance of diuretics, but the 
water steadily accumulated. Strange to say, that atimulauts were not 
vrithdrawn, the very agents which caused «jl the mischief. At length 
his friends contrived that he should reach Malvern, alter vehement oppo- 
sition on the part of his wife, who protested against the withdrawal of 
" all support," as she called the alcoholic hquors. When he came to nw 
bis logs w*ere hard with water all the way up, but, of course, more eo 
towards their Igwer parts. The belly was immensely swollen, the upper 
part with wind, the lower jiart with water as well as air ; and there wu 
some tenderness on pressure, and when it was lapped siiurply with the 
finger. The pulae was exccHsLvely rapid and jetity. The breathing 
lliick, short, husky. The thirst was intense, the hunger nil. The breaA 
hot and acid. The eyelids hloodiess. The skin utterly pale everywhere, 
without the slightest moisture, but glistening. Bowels very torpid, and 
their feces colorlcaa. Slecii very broken, and disturbed by horrid dreams. 
TTiiB stale of things had exi.'ted tor teweeufoMi -and five montfas. 
2&e jerky and hard condition ot l\ie ^vifce, m\4 V\\e \«A ^n«^,'^9e^^u 
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to one foor sntations to the abdomen of this patient for a few days in the 
outset These, with a general ablution in a shallow bath at 80**, the 
compress to the belly, and abundance of water to be drunk, constituted 
all the treatment for a week. He took very little food ; and, it being ex- 
ceedingly cold weather at the time, did not go out. The symptoms, 
however, for which this treatment was employed, abated sufficiently to 
permit of the sweating process, to which he was subjected on the ninth 
day after his arrival. It seemed immediately to act upon the visceral 
irritation, the thirst became far less intense, the bowels acted a little 
better, and the urine was triflingly increased, after four days' sweating. 
This daily sweating, a sitz bath at 86^, taken twice a day for twenty 
minutes, the shallow bath as before in the early morning, the compress 
on the stomach day and night, and eight or nine tumblers of water in 
twenty-four hours, made up the treatment for the following three weeks. 
He ate a little meat once daily, and took milk and bread morning and 
evening. Under the operation of the above plan he gained an excellent 
appetite and good sleep; his bowels improved vastly in quantity and 
quality of evacuation ; as did the kidneys, although the urine was not so 
copious as might have been expected, looking to the immense quantity of 
dropsical fluid accumulated. 

The cause of this was shown in the sixth week of the treatment. • 
After forty-eight hours of considerable constitutional disturbance, and 
intolerable tingling and itching of the legs, enormous blebs made their 
appearance in various parts of the limbs, filled with the dropsical liquid of 
the skin. Some of these I pricked and emptied, and others I left alone. 
But as the latter enlarged by the liquid burrowing, as it were, I opened 
them too ; the rather as all of them, when opened, continued to discharge 
large quantities of Hquid day and night, which, in the course of ten days, 
reduced the legs to a very moderate consistence and size. In several of 
the blebs, the skin underneath took on a purplish hue, and threatened to 
give trouble and anxiety ; but compresses of hot water altered their ap- 
pearance in four or five days. Here, then, was such a crisis as I do not 
remetnber to have seen described ; dropsy of the cellular membrane un- 
derneath the skin departing by blisters raised upon the skin. It accounted 
for the small increase of the urine, which was quite insufficient to account 
for the relief of both dropsical parts — ^the belly and legs, but was sufficient 
to account for that of the belly, whilst this exudation from the legs dis- 
posed of iheir swelling. 

Total redaction of the dropsical swelling in both parts was eifected by 
the end of the eighth week of treatment. And as, after the appetite ap- 
peared, it never disappeared or diminished, he was gaining ground in 
general health the whole time of the immense discharge from the legs, 
which continued, in all, for three weeks. During that tinre the sweating 
was only employed four times, as a means of ^rocwnt^ ^«aXst ^£>ciN>N:^ 
of the bowels^ which it always achieved, odiennsft Tvc?&v\Tk%'»«^A ^ao». 
mtt wrmriag compresses on the lega^ tne monatk^ i^lDa2&«y« X^a^ ^^ 




two tepid sitz baths, with the aame quantity of n 

■be removal of all dropsical action, he was submitted to the Ionic imrtsd 
the water treiDnent for three or four weeks more, by wliich, anil abnn- 
dance of fresh uir, he came to make blood rapidly, aiid gain Besii, and 
eolor, and strength of limb. I am told that his revived appearance and 
paweni astonished those who had seen him before he left for Malvern, 
as they thought, dying of dropay, but likely to be tiaatened to his end by 
the tieatmcnl he was about to andertake. 

1 have treated two other cases of general dropsy of the skin 
wiih success, and in a very similar manner to the above. But 
in llicin no blebs arose, and the renewed and copious action of 
the kidneys was the only si(;nal of diminished dropsicul action. 
Botli cases were of persons worn out by previous excesses, and 
having deteriorated digestive and blood-making powers : in one of 
them mental distresses aggravated the difficulties of the case. 
1 havti bad no opportunity of treating by the water cure uoy case 
of functional drapayoflhe chest: but there is do ground for doubt- 
ing the benefit which would be derivable from that mode of Irenl- 
. meni, the morbid condition being the same as thai of dropsy of 
the belli/, wliich, as well an dropsy of the skin, is perfectly curable. 

§ 4. Skin Diseases. 

All morbid phenomena have been very properly regarded by 
scientific medical observers as the result of elTorls on the pari of 
nature to rid her noble parts o-f some grievous mischief. 

The phenomena in question are those of perturbation of Ihe 
entire nervous and circulating systems; pnrlurbalion which only 
ends in the critical concenlralion of irritation on some excretory 
organ, and critical teraiination of this latter irritation in augment- 
ed excretion. Strictly speaking, fever is a skin diseate, the skill 
being the organ to which the visceral irritation is tranoferred. If 
that irritation be not too great for the organic power of the viaoMV 
entirely to transfer to the external surface, it remains m them, 
destroys their function, and, with that, (he life of the iadividual. 
If the viscera do possess sufficient power to elfect the Irunsfer in 
question, the irritation thus set up in the skin is eventually relieved 
II by the copious secretion of sweat from the overloaded and dis. 

■ tended blood-vessels of the skin, both viscera and akin recover | 

B aad the life of the individual is saved. J 

H Now, when a cenain bhA -very \t\\enae ^■\\isHii q^ ^l»Mral k|^^J 

M tation obtains, more eapeciaUy wVieiiW^vas Vsn. e.T.<^\fi& ^j^^^H 
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presence of a poisonous matter in the circulating blood, an aniount 
of irritation is thrown upi)n the skin, so great as to raise acute 
inflammation there, which ends in small points of watery secretion 
called vesicles, or pimples, such as chicken-pox ; or of purulent 
secretion called pustules, such as small'pox. At other times the 
inflammation of the skin thus produced spreads abroad, is difiused, 
rather than concentrated in the points I have mentioned ; and then 
we have such diseases as measles, scarlet fever, erysipelas, and 
other rashes. All these maladies, although named according to 
the phenomena exhibited in the skin, are in fact only the outward 
and visible signs of an inward, and, if retained, destructive irri- 
tation of the primary nutritive viscera. They are, in short, ordi- 
nary fever, with the addition of an eruption ; and the amount 
both of fever and of eruption has reference to the amount of in- 
ternal visceral irritation, and of the organic power of the viscera 
to transfer it to the surface. We find in all these eruptive fevers, 
that if the eruption be not free and sufficient, the general per- 
turbation is greatly increased,' and the viscera of^en sink under 
their irritation and the effort to throw it out ; it is thus when 
measles, scarlet eruption, &c., kill. Or, if they be sufficiently 
exhibited, their sudden suppression kills by throwing back upon 
the viscera the irritation of which they had rid themselves by the 
eruption itself.* 

Such are the pathological facts with regard to acute diseases 
of the skin. What is the phase of visceral irritation which pro- 
duces, or wherefore it produces, one form of eruption and not 
another, is one of the many arcana which Nature has not yet un- 
veiled to the student of diseased life ; and, in all probability, never 
will. But the process of their origin, which I have briefly de- 
veloped, is one of the best established points of pathology ; and 

* In speaking of the pathology of skin diseases, it is necessary to refer 
to the anatomical connection between the internal mucous membrane which 
line« the viscera, and the external mucous membrane^ or true skin, which 
coveiB the body. They are, in fact, continuations of each other by the dif- 
ferent orifices of the mouth, nostrils, anus, &c. The inner membrane 
pours out mucus, which is re-absorbed, or assists in the functions of the 
?i8cera; the ou/«- membrane pours out mucus also, but which, being 
chemically acted on by the oxygen of the atmosphere, thickens, hardens 
and forms that which is commonly called theakiny but is, indeed, only in- 
organized mucus. This anatomical and functioual i^w^W^V \»Vw w^ ^Gt* 
two surfaces aids the well-known patho\ogic«i i%cU t^^SXft^VsvV'w^^'s^^^- 
fwviri^ tbe viwce tal origin of skin diseis. 






the observBlions of practice amply Gonfirni il, as I ahoQ preMiitl^r 

Welt, precisely the same mode of origin applies to ehronie skin 
diseases as to acute. There never was and never will be a chro- 
nic skin disease witliout some phase of visceral 
skin disease is the manner in which thai irritatia 
hibited and kept from exciting more serious pht 
important organs. Any one who chooses to observe will see this 
lerified ; he will see an exlomal eruption disappear, and giddi- 
ness, headache, sickness, indigestion, heart palpitations, bronchitis, 
asthma, nervousness, mental irriiation, or even insanity, ensue ; 
and he will see these ailments disappear with the re-appearanoe 
of the eruption. He will see, further, that mental disturbances 
and errors of diet, both of them acting through the primary nu- 
tritive organs, aggravate the skin disease, if they be within cer- 
tain limits ; as if ibe additional irritation to those organs was 
just su£Scien[ to urge them to a more vigorous eruption on the 
surface ; but that if they be excessive, they suppre»s the eruption 
and produce serious internal mischief. In this last case the 
visceral irritation is so much aggravated, and the viscera them- 
selves so oppressed in their funclion, that they can no longer 
effect the transfer to the skin. The operation of sudden surprise, 
especially if it be I'ainful, will often dry up a moist eruption or a 
chronic ulcer, because it excites a degree of visceral irritation 
greater than that which is on the surface, which is therefore 
drawn in, not repelled. On the other hand, a lingermg mental 
process, such as anxiety, causing a stream of excitation to pro- 
ceed from the brain to the nutritive viscera, generates there an 
amount of irritation which is proportionately shown on the skin, 
and all forms of chronic cutaneous disease are thereby increased,. 
Hence the extreme difGculty that is always found to attend the 
treatment of skin diaeasa in persons oppressed with business or 
sorrow. If the indirect excitement aflbrded by brain to the nutri- 
tive viscera produces aggravation of skin complaints, it may ha 
readily imagined that thfir direct excitement by food of a stimu- 
lating kind is equally calculated to cause similar results ; and we 
accordingly find thai diet of different kinds has a most marked 
eiTect on [hose complaints, and is, indeed, a very frequent and 
sudden originator of them, as in the outbreak of nettle-rash frofq 
mdng ahell-Ssh, of pimples and vlctowj o^ 'Ofte mit^ ^kotv 
rtiug^r, pepper, almonds, &c- 
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But aggmvatidn and suppression of skin disease are also influ- 
enced by agents applied directly to it. Variations of tempera^ 
lure, cold, dry, easterly winds, particles of dirt, the residence of 
the moist or dry secretion of the morbid skin itself, friction of 
garments, d:c., tend to aggravate the cutaneous disorder ; for they 
all afford to the exhausted and distended blood-vessels of the skin 
su(!icient excitation to cause them to contract and then relax 
again more than ever, thereby augmenting the exhaustion and 
distension, Scratching an itching part acts in this way : whilst 
you scratch, you stimulate the blood-vessels to contract and get 
rid of their blood ; but your nails, and the stimulus they gave, 
withdrawn, the vessels become more and more relaxed, until sore- 
ness takes the place of itching. If an agent of a very stimulat- 
ing character be applied to the chronic skin eruption, it may so 
completely rid the vessels of the skin of their blood as to cause 
it to be thrown upon other parts, and those internal and impor- 
tant ; and an irritation is there and then set up which prevents 
the return to the skin, whose malady is thus suppressed. In this 
manner it is that divers washes, ointments and plasters set aside 
the cutaneous only to raise up far more serious disease within ; 
many a lady's life has been perilled, and some actually lost, by 
these attempts to remedy a pimpled or a florid face. 

This rationale of the leading facts of skin diseases was neces- 
sary, in order to the proper understanding of the philosophy of 
the water treatment as applied to them. That treatment proceeds 
upon the fact, that nature throws skin disease out in order to 
save her nobler parts. To reduce the irritation of those parts on 
the one hand, and, on the other, to rouse them to further efl^rts 
directed towards the skin, are the principal aims and results of 
the water cure. The wet-sheet packing is the great agent in the 
majority of the diseases under consideration ; it peculiarly re- 
duces internal irritation, is soothing to the external irritation, and 
at the same time renders the skin the particular point on which 
that within would be thrown. Thus favoring the evolution of 
the internal disorder, the first eflect of the application of the 
water treatment is to increase the skin compkant. For this the 
patient must look in undertaking it, and without it he may be as- 
sured that he is not nrnking much progress. It is an imitation 
and improvement on nature ; she makes the sKin disease for «l 
•alutary purpose, and we increase iV for l\ie s^tcv^ Y^xY^sfe- ^nsn. 
• time comes wbea tbejte v$ l©«8 aad \e8a witvnfvoS. w^x^^^^^"^ 



throw out ; then does the eaemal one begin ID fade alw. 
ateadily with tlie Irealment and both urc extinguished, not tram 
ferred ; on eruption once diaappeariiig rrDm waler irealmen 
never re-appean, until you apply the morbii) causes to tlie vueera 
again, for it tears up the root of the skin complaint. There are 
Mtne akin complaints occurring in pereonE of scrofulous habit of 
body, such as scaly tetter (jisoriasia) and dajidniff {pityriasis) 
*hicli require an occasional sweating ; but the wel-sheet packing 
may be said to be the principal general remedy in aU skm com- 
plaints, or course, as these last are only symptoms of internal 
derangement, other means applicable for the restoration of the 
general health are necessary, such as sitz baths, occasionally the 
douche, the dripping sheet, »Scc. In most of them also, copious 
water drinking is recommend able, where the •circulation in the 
head is calm ; for water drinking has a vast influence in deter- 
mining visceral irritation towards the surface. 

Local applicalionB are necessary where they can possibly be 
maintained over the part. The temperature of the compress, 
however, varies with the amount of itching or soreness ; great 
itching requiring cold, frequently changed ; and great soreness, 
which is generally subsequent to the itching, requiring tepid com- 
presses. Warm fomentations also are required when there is a 
mingling of itching, tingling heat, and soreness, as in chronic ery- 
sipelas. In tnoiat teller {impetigo) the itching and soreness fre- 
quently alternate, and the local means must vary accordingly) 
These local means show very strongly the excessive secretion 
of the mucus, which dried, constitutes the outermost layer, or 
what we ordinarily call the skin :, for the compresses constantly 
give out, when washed, after being used for a few hours, matter 
which renders turbid the water in which they are placed. And 
this excessive accretion of outer or unorganized skin speaks for the 
excessive accumulation of blood in the under or true skin, and foi 
the activity of secretion consequent on that accumutatjon. 

The diet is important in skin diseases. In the majority of casei^ 
abstinence from, or a very small proportion of, animal food is de- 
sirable, farinaceous matters being substituted. But reference 
must always be had to the condition of the stomach and other di- 
gestive organs, whether they be in a state of nervous or mucous 
indigestion; the general rules for which will be found undel 
'ion beads, ^jicODdimentaaTe e]Lce¥\\oa8.>:i\e\e.tBnsalta.SQaid 
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be taken with extreme care ; and all beverage, save water, should 
be avoided. 

The clothing should by no means be always light, as is often 
supposed to be inculcated by the water treatment. Highly sensi. 
tive as the morbid skin is to variations of temperature — tc« winds 
and electric changes of atmosphere, it is often necessary 1o have 
«ume non-conductor of heat and electricity, such as flannel, next 
to the morbid surface, to shield it from distressing excitement, 
and maintain uniformity of sensation, as nearly as it is possible 
to do so. Indeed, one of the reasons for the beneficial operation 
of the compresses is to be found in the uniform sensation and 
soothing which they cause and maintain on the irritated surface. 
But much will depend, in this matter, on the general capabilities 
of the individual, the reactive energy, the digestive activity, the 
nervous susceptibility, ^c. ; for skin disease occurs in persons of 
the most opposite constitutional powers, in the poor-blooded as well 
as the full-blooded. 

As the skin maintains an exquisite sympathy with internal irri- 
tations, both of the digestive organs and the brain, and is, more- 
over, directly and constantly expose^ to the air and its various 
states of temperature and electricity, it will surprise no one to 
learn that, although the water treatment is almost infallible in the 
cure of its disease.s, the duration of the treatment is, under the 
most favorable circumstances, long : the rather as all those -likely 
to fall under its operation are of long standing. Of course, the 
length of treatment bears a propoilion lo the standing of the ma- 
lady. It also is much influenced by the mental condition of the 
patient : care and sorrow in vete rating the disease and prolonging 
its cure. In all cases the patient muat expect to have it rendered 
much more severe and sore, though itching, if it exists, is always 
allayed or converted, as I have said, into soreness. When skin 
disease comes on in old age, or is coincident with fulness of the 
head, it is usual to consider how far it is advisable to interfere 
with it. Nature in both instances often making on the skin a diver- 
sion in favor of some internal vital organ. But with the water 
treatment this objection does not hold, inasmuch as it actually, 
for a time, increases that diversion and ultimately gets rid of the 
internal cause of it. Accordingly, I have treated, and should 
not hesitate always to treat, cutaneous disorders in both theiai^ 
cases. 
Tbe principle of treatment in all skva d\8e«kae» V»va%>^^ ^wcc^'i 
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the details are also very similar, the difierenees being ou\y n 
as are rendered necessary by age, constitution, dec, and are in 
degree alone. Some persons require and bear a more rapid and 
ooDtinuous application of Itie means, whilst the frames of others 
become fatigued, or too much excited by them, and they accord- 
ingly require to be spread over a longer period or intermitted from 
lime to time. All this is a matter of observation, experience nnd 
tact, and cannot well be conveyed in writing, I shall, therefore, 
•inly slate the chronic skin diseases which I have treated with 
water, and the results. 



1. Chrome Eryiipelat in a .pereon of fifty-two years : bod existed 
eieht or nine months about the left leg and loins. Became very ton, 
and exnded pnrulent matter after five weeks of tbe comptess : was cured 
in eigJit weeks : looaeness of the bowels during the last two weeks of 



3. Another case of the same disease in a lady tbrty-nipe years of ag« : 
had existed two years witb variations of Intensity, over the throat and 
cheat: was cured in eleven weeks without any critical action, eitlter 
local or general : bat became very sore during the treatment. 

3. SeiUy Teller (Psoriiuu} in a, nun forty years of age, in whom it 
had existed upwards of twelve years, and had possession of the greatest 
part of bis body (Psoriasis itiffina). With occasional intermiEslons and 
relaxations of treatment, it required ten months to cure this case. 
Wherever a compress could ho applied, tlie skin gave out enormona 
qnantitiea of creamy stuS* which was regularly scraped of^ and the pack- 
ing sheet always made the water exceedingly turbid. Alter some months 
of this, the skin became sore, and gave out very little limpid fluid. This 
ceased, and then the skin look to sweating on the smallest exertion. 
Tonic means stopped this, and the patient was well. 

Scaly tetter is one of the most frequent skin complaints presented for 
treatment : I have treated seven other cases of it, but none of such long 
standing as the above. 

4. Dandriff {Pitynam). I have cured one case at Red DandHff' {P. 
rabra) in a man sixty-five years of age ; and two cases of Variegalcd 
Dandriff ( P. larsico^w), one of them of a man of forty-seven years, and 
the other of a man thirty-five years old. The first of these cases required 
four mouths, the second three moulhs and a half, and the third four 
months. 

5. Itchy Rash {Prurigo), one case of the Prurigo piuknd' muliebns, 
cured in two months. The patient was sixty-one years old, and had 
^eat Irritation of stomach, with much mental distress : she got better 

nach sooner than i expected. 
A Shingles (Herjies Zoster) in & jonth ot "NetV-i -je*™. 'WtSb'^iwft. 
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paddng and eofMous wat^ drinkiiig, caused vomitio^ and iipmediaf 
relief of this painful eraption in twelve dajrs. 

Skin disease is one of the opprobria medidruBy but from the ex. 
perience I have had of the effect of the water euro upon it, 1 
cannot doubt that it will no longer remain so, if medical practi- 
tioners will cease to countenance in the community the prejudice 
which exists regarding the repulsion of eruptions from the appli- 
cation of cold water. If I wished to strike in a skin complaint, I 
should give the patient a succession of strong purgative doses, 
and apply a stimulating ointment or lotion to the diseased skin : 
the latter would soon be exchanged for some internal malady, but 
would be said to be cured ! And such, indeed, is the ordinary 
cure of skin diseases ! But the true history of their origin and 
prepress forbids us from crediting such cures. The water treat- 
ment, proceeding on the natural indications of this class of dis- 
eases, affords the only opportunity for a natural and pemumeni 
removal of them, and it ought to be employed in them by all who 
would gain health for their patients and credit for themselves. 
A Tast field of usefulness is open in that directioD. 



PART III. 

PRINCIPLES AND DETAILS OF THE WATER 
TREATMENT OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ACTION OF THE WATER 

TREATMENT. 

rhe Water Cure acts by calling the power of Nature into play, and assiita 
Nature by imitating her — Negative means of the Water Cure — Particu- 
lar seat of the natural restorative power — Positive means of the Water 
Cure — ^Their action on the nutritive nerves of the skin— Thence upon 
the viscera, both directly and indirectly through the brain — Consequences 
of this action on the viscera — Their efforts at self-restoration leading to 
better circulation of blood— Better blood a consequence of better circu- 
lation — Change of the mass of blood by water drinking, air, and exercise 
■ —Triple result of the action of all the meane of the Water Cure- 
Rationale of critical action — Violent use of the Water Cure unnecessary 
for cure. 

It is not my purpose to prolong the present part of this volume 
beyond what is necessary for a succinct account of the mode in 
which the water cure affects the organization generally, and the 
advantages it has over other plans of treatment in certain diseases. 
This will form the subject of the present chapter. And another 
chapter will be occupied with an account of the probable action 
of each of the processes of which the water cure is composed, 
and with the equally impoitant subjects of diet and exercise. In 
doing this I shall carefully avoid the rhapsodical and exaggerated 
stuff which has too often been applied to a subject of serious iocu 
port, since it impUcatea the life aiid t\\e p\vya\c«\ w\^ \ftsst^ ^»s«c 
&if of the large community of invaWda. 
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1. The water cure is essentially a Ajfjientc nuxle of treatment, 
that is to say, its appliances are such as belong to agents whicb 
nrc playing upon the body in all states of health. Food, air, the 
Btimulus of the Will as operating in muscular exercise of the 
body, the stimulus of the Thought as operating in exercise of the 
mind, the stimulus of water taken internally as operating on the 
cbemico-vital changes of the frame generally, and used externally 
Bs augmenting those changes in Ihe vast and highly sen:ien( 
surface of the skin in particular, — these are the means by which, 
in as much as they are at all timet necessary to the heaHhy 
txistettct of the body, the water treatment proposes to cure its 
dueaaed existence. Forming part of the ordinary and inevitable 
sustainers of l}fe, they have been called natural remedies, in 
contradistinction to those which, from their non-necessity under 
ordinary ci re uni stances, have been called ntm-jtatwal. Hence 
the water jrcalrnent includes and relies upon the regulation of diet 
■or of the •primary ntUriliv^ organs, of air or of the secondary 
nwlriUve organs, of the mind in ihoughl and action or of the 
animal nervous system, and of the great act of nutrition carried on 
in iho extreme blood-vessels, and increased or decreased accord- 
ing to the application of wafer. 

But this reliance on such means implies reliance OD the organs 
alluded to, It supposes a self- restorative power iu them ; a power 
which, within certain limits is capable, and is alime capable of 
curing any disease, provided the organs he placed m the, best pos- 
sible eireumstances for exercising U. It were iiiipo^sible in this 
place 10 enumerate all the instaiices which establish beyond a 
doubt the existence of such a power in tTie body, and to name 
fecer as one great example of its exercise is sulHcJent. Writers 
on the water cure have spoken of this power as a discovery of 
their own ; but great names in medicine have maintained its ex- 
istence, and in great part relied upon it, from the earliest times 
fiiPPocRATES, although he administered phytic, oonstantly insists 
on the necessity of avoiding it until the body has well concocted 
its humors ; that is to say, until the organs have made show of 
■he direction by which they are about to relieve themselves ; and 
the modem Hippocrates, SvDKHRAnt, is ever directing the prac- 
titioner to observe, to watch, to guide The disease, but not to med- 
d}e ujth Ihe natural progress of it. One of the most learned of 
Jifiag medical writers says : " VJ\\en \iesift\"j ^^(njfcrtw.a im« \(ft. 
paired, we knov no agent by ■wViic\i ihe-j can \3C Airenli) 't««i>tc& 
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when ^ital action is perverted or deranged, we possess no means 
of mmed94jUely rectifying it, but must be satisfied with using those 
means under which it is most likely to rectify itself." This truth 
was published,* and quoted by me in my " Simple Treatment of 
Disease," before the water . treatment was at all known in this 
country ; and on it was based the discontent with the usual mode 
of medicinal treatment, and the belief that it did more harm than 
good in disease, which I there expressed. In fact, by it the body 
is placed in the most un-natural position, and its efforts at relief 
constantly thwarted. Disease, which is quite as natural a process 
as health, is not allowed to go on as nature would ; the internal 
organs, whose morbid action alone can cause death, are made the 
arena for all sorts of conflicting and inflicting medicinal stimu- 
lants ; and, between the action which these excite and that which 
originally existed, their vitality fails, their efforts towards restora- 
tion flag, and their functions are at length extinguished. I have 
already shown, in a former part of this volume (page 39 et seq.)^ 
how, when this meddling treatmant does not kill, it seldom fails 
to convert acute into chronic disease. Nothing can be more fla- 
grant than the want of sound physiological knowledge displayed 
in the employment of this ultra drug treatment. Its vast defi- 
ciencies as a curative plan, its actual opposition to the curative 
attempts of the organs, its coarseness, and its inconsistencies, have 
obliged the better part of the medical profession to abjure this 
fearful system of active drugging, to trust more and almost en- 
tirely to Nature, and to help her only when she seems inadequate 
for the task of self-roKtoration. But whilst enlightened men, such 
as Sir James Clarke, Dr. Forbes, Dr. Watson, and others, see 
clearly and act skilfully on this great truth of the body's renewal 
of health, it is still *' a shut book and a sealed leaf" to the herd of 
surgeon-apothecaries constituting the mass of the profession, who 
are sent forth, with a miserable modicum of physiological know 
ledge, -but an extreme subtlety in the various ways of mixing 
physic, to propagate chronic disease and perpetuate medical 
ignorance, rashness, and charlatanism. Spite, however, of this 
mass of ignorance and narrow prejudice, the evil has become so 
shameful, that even the leading literary organ of drug medication 
has been obliged to lay bare the disastrous consequences that have 
all along attended its practice in this country. In a long article 

•In "Elements of the Practice of Physic." "B^ Tyc.ex^%\^. \\sj«^a«»».- 
iioa, p. 96, publiabed in i837. 
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published in the January number of tlie " Brilisb and Porelgt 
QuBTterly Journal," Dr. FoRBRa has told some hard truths oon. 
uemiiig drug medication, which must be highly unpalatable to 
the hybrid presoribers and vendors of physic, who call ihemselvei 
pTofcsaional men. After a somewhat one-sided review of tuuna. 
opathjf, he falls foul of allopathy, unsparingly denounces the mis- 
chief it has effected, and suggests a reformation of medical an by 
the re- introduction of a third power — "the power of katom' 
Yes,. 

■■ Naturam expellaa furci tampn asque recurrel," 

Net all ihe sordid interests involved in the sale of drugs can 
prevent the intrusion of the omnipotent truth, thai in the body iue^. 
it U> be found the agent i^ reatoraUon, and that Art only hc/pi f&l 
body in that agency. To this conJesaiou the very expositor of the 
gpurwtu art of drugging (for it does not meril the name of art) is 
compelled to come ; to the confes.^ion, 1st, " that in a lui^e pro- 
portion of the cases treated by allopalhic physicians, the disease 
is cured by Nature and not by them ; 2d, ihat in a lesser, but 
still not a small pro|>ortian, the disease is cured by Nature in spite 
of ihem ; in other words, their interference opposing, instead ofa^ 
listing the cure ; and dd, that, consequently, in a considerable 
proportion of diseases it would fare as well, or heOer, with patients, 
if all remedies, especially drugs, were abandoned."* 

To the power of Nature, then, that is, to the vital energy of 
the organs, the scieniiSc practitioner of the water treatment toolu 
in the firal instance. He does not for a moment suppose that hi) 
processes have anything in them which, of itself, shall e ~ 
healthful change in the body. True, it has been advanced tU 
water has a specific effect on the body in the same way thll 
quinine has ; but this is sheer nonsense, and strongly iodicatM 
ignorance of the principles of the water cure on the part of the 
propounder. When I say that the wet sheet reduces the pulse, 
1 mean that it places the diseased organs in a condition to gel 
rid of their irritative stale, and thus to send a smaller amount of 
lympalhetic excitement to the heart. When I aay that lai^e 
water drinking excites the pulse and circulation, I mean thai il 
places the organs generally in a condition more speedily to briug 
about those chemico-vital changes which are dependent on tbe 
mofthe blood, which is theTsfoie move riiyidlY oireuUled 
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When I say that the sitz bath tends to open the bowels, I mean 
that it puts the lower bowels in a condition to receive more blood 
into their secreting surface, by placing other parts — the stomach, 
li/er, brain, or spinal cord, in a condition to get rid of their irri. 
tative state. In fact, all the results of water treatment which 
we behold are secondary ; the vis viUz is primarily acted on by 
the means employed, and it induces the phenomenal consequences 
we behold. 

II. This sound basis of treatment, namely, that the organic 
energy of the body is to cure its disease, being taken, it is ne^ 
cessary to remember that that energy may be deficient for the 
purpose, and may thus tend towards destruction or organic dis- 
ease rather than cure. Hence the necessity of Art,-rof Art 
which seconds the objects of Nature and aids its flagging ener- 
gies, but in no case runs athwart them. In chronic disease this 
necessity especially arises, from the circumstance that the organs, 
in their intimate and minute action (see Part I., page 14), are 
in the extremity of feebleness, and make but small efibrts of 
self-restoration ; chronic disease, in fact, almost always tending 
towards organic, incurable disease, when lefl to itself. In say. 
ing that Nature is the only curative power, the very presence of 
disease implies that that power is deteriorated and requires aid. 
The water cure affords it, and is one of the best instances of 
Art applied only in seconding the indications of Nature. Testi- 
mony to this effect is given by the leading journal of drug me- 
dication, already quoted. Dr. Forbes there says : — " This mode 
of treating diseases (Hydropathy) is unquestionably far from 
inert, and most opposed to the cure of diseases by the undisturbed 
processes of Nature. It in fact, perhaps, affords the very best evi- 
dence we possess of the curative power of Art, and is, unquesHona' 
hly, when rationally regulated, a most effective mode of treatment in 
many diseases. Still, it puts in a striking light, if not exactly 
the curative powers of nature, at least the possibility, nay, fa- 
cility, with which all the ordinary instruments of medical cure, 
drugs, may be dispensed with. If so many and such various 
diseases get well entirely without drugs, under one special mode 
of treatment, is it not more than probable that a treatment con- 
sisting almost exclusively of drugs may be of\en of non-effeut, 
sometimes of injurious effect V^* Such* admissioYV% vcv \Vv<& '^'^•^^^ 
of such a periodical are strongly sigmficaiiX o^ ^^ ^tQW\\N% 

* Log. cit., paee ^&4. 
14* 
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viotion in the higli places of drug medication ttiat the water can 
is not, as it was there loudly and unsparingly deiiOitaced, a sya. 
temalic quackery, but that ii is ihc true medical art, — the Art 
wliiuJi watches Nature's terideuciea, and aids her in lier necessity. 
III. This aid is given in a negative and in a positive manner. 
Tile negative means consist in the withdrawal of the prediaposing 
and exciting causes. In this there ia no compromise ; there con 
be Done. If there be irritation of the stomach inducing costive- 
ness, it is absurd to ezpect the bowels to act whilst the aperient 
medicine is keeping up that irritation, apply what pOMUve treat- 
ment you may. If there be congestive or apoplectic fulness of 
the head, all the positive treatment in the world will not avail so 
long as huge feeding, stimulating drinks, tobacco-smoking, vene- 
real excesses, &c., are persevered in. in the first part of this 
work I have endeavored lo show ihe very minute yet highly irri- 
tative action of a part afiected with chronic disease, how in their 
'extreme organic feebleness the ultimate blood-vessels are more than 
usually sensitive ; how then is this mingled sensitiveness and fee. 
blenes» lobe remedied, solougii!«irritnnti<, howeversmall and how- 
ever applied, be permitted 1 It cannot be ; and he who allows his 
patients to persist In any such causes, understands nothing of the 
water cure or nothing of honesty. Practitioners of drug medicai 
tion say that we, the professiooal adherents of the water plan, 
" may well cure patients, for we insist on certain abstinences in 
diet, personal habits," &c., and that " these and not the water 
recover them." The latter I will anon show to be incorrect; 
but the former is altogether true, and suggests the putting of Ihe 
question lo the objectors, " Why do yoti not also insist?" But 
then, again, not much would be gained, so long as jaedidnal irri- 
tants are maintained ; to forbid roasted meat, lest it should irritate 
the stomach, and at the same time to administer a daily aperient 
or tonic, ia an ignorance or afTectation that is scarcely compre- 
hensible, although of daily occurrence. (See a curious instance 
of this at page 1U2.) It would be foolish and dishoQest to deny 
.hat the withdrawal of morbid causes to be found in diet, had 
personal huhils, mi?]ital excitation, &c., forms a very important, 
nay, indi.'i pen sable portion of the water treatment, and that thi« 
latter would he curtailed of the grcater.parl of its usefulness with- 
out it. Palienls who have recoutae to that treatment, must make 
up their minds to drop various do.t\in6 ■wea.'twaBaBa w else to r» 
'Vive bat small benefit. 
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The cessation from taking drugs is a striking item in the nega-' 
tive means, i,e. in the withdrawal of causes. To it is very much 
owing the great and immediate relief which most patients undei 
the water treatment experience in the first week or two ; the ab- 
sence of the daily irritant leaving the viscera at rest, instead of 
rousing in them morbid excitement, which is reverberated upoD 
the animal nervous system, inducing all manner of diseased sen- 
sations, and especially calling the attention of the brain to what 
is going on in the viscera. Without this withdrawal, no lasting 
benefit is to be obtained from the water treatment. It may be ex- 
pedient to treat a case with drugs alone or with water alone ; but 
to say that chronic disease can be cured by a mixed treatment of 
water and drugs is a ridiculous contradiction, or an interested 
compromise ; a net, in short, thrown to catch two extensive sects 
of persons, the simple and the prejudiced : an excuse for gleaning 
from all fields. Imagine a patient who, having tried all kinds of 
drugs, has added the irritation they produce to that of the origi- 
nal malady, placing himself under a medical treatment which, 
while it professes to reduce the irritation arising from both sources, 
at the same time keeps alive both ; so that the morning wet-sheet 
packing takes off the visceral disorder of the previous day's 
dosing, and even prepares the body to be more keenly irritated 
by the dosing of the current day ! This is like emptying the 
right-liand pocket to pay the left : the person carries just the 
same amount : at best the patient is in statu quo — more probably 
in stutu pejori, I speak not now of the modicum of water appli- 
cations which have always been more or less employed by medi- 
cal practitioners, such as partial spongings, short hip baths, &c., 
but of the systematic employment of the various processes which 
have been introduced of late years under the name of the " Wa- 
ter Cure ;'' and I maintain that a combination of that treatment 
with the administration of drugs for the purposes of cure, is alto- 
gether fallacious, and an error by which the patient, at least, must 
sufiTer. Nor is this a mere assertion of doctrine ; on three or four 
occasions I have been persuaded to adopt such a combined plan, 
and have soon had to abandon it at the request of the patients 
themselves, who found that medicines administered whilst the 
body is under the operation of the water treatment excite a much 
more intolerable irritation even than they did previously. Tbft^ 
who profess to use both means are BcaiceV^ ^\x>^\Qt\Tft\\a^fi^* 
butatbe results of their treatment to \\ve ^«Aftt wj^^ftxc^^^ 
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call themsnlves professors of that system ; and their combination 

of drugs, bleeding, wet-sheel packing, douching, &c., is infinilely 
more dangerous limn simple medication Tiy drugs.'' And ihia 
will be discovered before long. 

The withdrawal of the mind from harassing cares and occupa- 
tions is another of the negative means included in the wa'.er treaU 
meat of chronic disease. That form of disease has always existed 
HufBcicntly long lo involve the brain more or less in irritation. 
Upon the brain, thus prepared, circumstances of disagreeable and 
painful character fall with double intensity and exasperate its 
irritation, which is then passed on to the nutritive viscera, aug 
menting f/ieiV disorder. If such circumstances can be withdrawn, 
the physician has only to deal with ihe chronic visceral irritation, 
which he may subdue when the brain is quiet, but which he could 
not touch so long as that organ perpetually added fuel to llie 
flame. Moreover, this comparative freedom of the brain from 
BXcitcmcnl is required in the water treatment, because the efieota 
of tliat treatment are brought about through the instrumentality 
of the nervous system, of which the brain is one of the great cen- 
tres. If it be oppressed with care, and be made lo labor exceed- 
ingly at the same lime, for the restoration of the body, the chanoea 
are strongly in favor of its breaking down between the two toads ; 
and I have seen an instance of this. Therefore let no one attempt 
Ihe systematic water treatment who is unwilling or unable !o rid 

* fn all that I have put TDrth conc^njng dru^ mcdiratian, I wish it lo be 
understood (hat I am speaking of its applicatian for the cure o( ehronie 
disorder. As I have slated in the text, none but the leaa educated mem- 
bers of the profeiBion think naw-ai-ilays nf doling fnr such disorder. Moat 
of Ihe clasa of physicians give medicine in tiniall quanlitieB, and trust 
more to the operation of natural means, diet, air, habili of life, &c. Ne- 
vertheless, they cannot therewith cure the ^eat majority of chronic 
diseases; and the fault is in the inatrunienls with which they work. But 
cases will always occur In which it is nt least expedient to eniplny drug;s ; 
Bud it is sliaurd to suppose they can ever be entirety dispensed with. A 
strong man gets bilious, but is obliged to continue his occupation ; let him 
take two or three grains of blue pill, followed by an aperient draught, abstain 
Iroili animal food for twenty-four or forty-ei^ht hours, and he will be well 
without ceasing from his vocation, and without evil results. The evil lies 
in malting no change of diet when under, and for some time aftei, Ihe ir- 
ritation of the drug, and in thu strung temptation to reiterate the rauaea 
when the effecW can be so readily disposed of. Then begins the abnte of 
I6e mediciae, for which, in the maioritj ot umta.QceB, both patient 
practitioner are to olame. At the end ot aUO\i» cuTne* el 
I wiiiei mil the droga in the world caiinnt ciie. 
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aimaelf, for the time being, of business and its botherations, in« 
eluding the daily score of " psteemed favors" from correspon- 
dents: ht? will assuredly get more harm than good under such 
circumstances. Neither, when grief is doing its sad work, is 
there any prospect of improvement to chronic disease from the 
water cure ; ' mens agitat molem," and it is not safe to agitate 
the body in two ways at once. I have seen a sudden invasioD 
of nonsensical love arrest the improving progress of a neuralgic 
case, which, under the water treatment, was advancing steadily 
towards complete recovery. The water could not wash away the 
feeling, but rather seemed to render it more painful and ridicu- 
lous : 

** Ah mihi ! quod nuUis amor est medicabilis aqttia.** 

The worst of the affair was, that the neuralgia was more painful 
too, and did not wear out, although the amorous folly did. 

For the same reason as that given above, it is essential to with- 
draw the mind from the excitements of gaiety- and its usual con- 
comitants, in this country, of hot rooms, strong lights, &c. We 
are told that water patients (some in scarlet fever, too!) hold 
large dancing parties at Graefenberg, and all get quite well. If 
so, there must be something in the air of the place Which enables 
persons to resist the ordinary operation of causes which, nearer 
home, certainly deteriorate the patient's condition whilst under 
the action of the water treatment. I have seen such consequences 
again and again. But ** distance lends beauty to the scene ;" 
■Gr&efenberg is 800 miles off, and travellers must not go so far to 
see ordinary occurrences. Be this as it may, there can be no 
question that, on account of the temptations to gaiety, the racket, 
noise, and distractions of large towns, the 

" Fumum et opes strepitumque Rome," 

the water treatment of chronic maladies cannot be successfully 
practised there. It has been tried and utterly failed in three 
large towns of England^ namely, Liverpool, Bath, and Chelten- 
ham ; and I believe a similar result has obtained in various con. 
tinental towns. In rural places all these drawbacks are avoided, 
and the quietude alone is an important adjuvant to the negative 
ueatment of persons whose sensatioiis V\aNe \»«ii t^itAet^^ ««i^- 
mteljr acute by previous mprbid causes^ awAviVioftfeCft^lpsv^^^'^*^'^ 
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to be roused by the » 



ocalily, 
!liide J^l 



'ration of locality, 
that even the proximity of a Ittrge^ dissipated town is, in my be- 
lief, objectionable. Never did I know a patient who r 
London for Iwo or three days return so well as when li 
Malvern. 

So much for the negative means of the water c 
The positive means of [he hygienic water treatment include &U 
the applications of water, from the compress and foot balli up to 
the sweating process and the douche, the taking' of water inter- 
nally, food, exercise, and clothing. As the detailed consideration 
of these will fall to a subsequent chapter, I only allude to them 
here as agents which, whilst the negaltiie means tend to disem- 
barrass the morbid organs, tend to bring them into positive and 
aclive effort for the recovery of their healthy funutions. Nature, 
entirely freed from the unwholesome operation of diet, drugs, 
mental cares, &,e., would certainly be leil in the best possible 
position for re-assuming her healthy actions, and in very many 
slighter instances she would do so. 1 constantly have patients 
applying to me, to whom I say, " You would recover by retiring 
to a farm-house, having care of your diet, rising early, taking 
appropriate exercise, breathing abundant pure air, &c. ; and this 
would require to be continued tor eighteen or twenty-four months. 
What the water treatment can do for you is to curtail that 
period by one-half or two-thirds." And so it is in these slighter 
cases; withdraw irritations and bring neglected organs into, more 
active play, and you lend a helping hand to those that ar« over- 
worked and morbid. Good food applied to the stomach helps to 
make gnod blood ; pure air abundantly applied to the lungs helps 
to perfect that blood ; the same air applied to the skin draws thai 
blood towards the outer surface, thereby relieving the inner visce- 
ral suri'ace ; exercise and early rising promote the circulation 
and waste of thai blood, thereby ridding the frame of a diseased 
Ruid, at the same time thai better digestion is forming a better 
fluid, which at length brings about healthy nutrition : such is the 
process by which retirement and country life renew the jaded and 
chronically diseased frame. 

Now the appliances of the water cure operate in a precisely 
Mmilar manner, but much more energetically, and thereforB 
more speedily. The appelUe, rendftTei keen b"j the ememble M 
tbe plan pursued, and especiaWy Vj \W -ww-ex it\ri«A\:ii,\i 
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tho digestion of good food, for the processes all tend to the reduc- 
tion of irritation in the digestive organs ; the life in the open air 
perfects the blood formed from the food ; all the processes tend to 
draw that blood towards the exterior surface and relieve the inter, 
nal organs ; the water drinking and exercise increase the chemico- 
vital changes of the blood which waste it ; and, as the old morbid 
fluid dissipates, improved digestion is making a better, which is 
to bring about a healthier nutrition of the frame, ft will be seen 
that the parallel is complete : and as the means of the water cure 
are only, as it were, an exaggeration and systemization of those 
to be found in the natural agents — food, air, and so forth, it may 
very properly be denominated the hygienic water treatment. 
These positive means are only imitations and improvements of 
those employed in the purely natural restoration of the body ; and 
they thus fulfil the highest aim of Art — ^the imitation of Nature. 
No plan of treatment which I have ever heard of so completely 
keepis this in view as the water cure ; it aids the body by the 
very same agents that Nature uses, and in such a manner as 
never to interfere with her tendencies towards restoration of 
health. When the body is thus only aided in its own efiforts by its 
own appropriate agents, the best possible ground is afforded for 
trusting in the permanency of the cure which itself effects. No 
cure can be complete or permanent which is not the result of the 
body's own efforts, and which is wrought by artificial and forcing 
agents. 

When, therefore, time is an important matter, and some trouble 
is not considered (for the water treatment does imply pains-tak- 
ing), there is much gain in having recourse to the water cure, 
rather than to the mere life of simplicity and retirement. It has * • 
been suggested, that a month of its employment af\er the ex. 
haustion consequent on a period of dissipation or occupation, 
would be more than an equivalent for three or four months of 
travelling, and similar healthful stimulants ; and there is no 
doubt that such is the fact. Besides, when a man travels, or is 
even fixed for a jieriod in one place, he is lefl to his own devices 
and exposed to temptations, the gratification of which wars against 
the renewal of health ; whereas the water cure fixes him to cer* 
tain wholesome rules and habits, that are necessary parts of ths 
hygienic righne under whit^ he is. It is too true, that visiting 
the populous watering places, such as C\\^\\.<&\^'dca\^ '^^^^^^ ^a 
LeAmingtoD, " for the bene&t of \\ea\\\v " \% N«t^ o^\i ^^^ ^ 
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change froip one scene of dissipafion to another, and ' 
ehangt alone enables liie body to bear the dissipation ; a capabi 
lity which is mistaken for permanent restoration. 

The more grave degrees of chronic disorder, however, no pe- 
riod of retirement, country life and air, or change, will sufEce to 
remove. The organic powers by which the salutary efforts of 
the frame are mudc, are far too deteriorated to be roused to sucb 
efTorUi by the ordiuary ojieratioci of those ordinary natural agents. 
Of this kind is the great majority of the eases which seek aid 
from the water treatment. The lower the organic strength, the 
greater the amount of natural stimulus required to bring it into 
play ; and the concentration of such stimulus exhibited in the 
various processes of the treatment in question, usually effects 
what the long-continued trial of quietude and air had failed lo 
procure. There is another reason for this. Numbers of my 
patients, previously to visiting Malvern, had taken voyages, 
changed residence, and so forth, but had not ceased to take medi- 
cine, and had only changed from one kind to another. Noi 
could they, under those bare -circumstances; the drugs were ID 
their languid organs a means of artificial stimulus, fiir which the 
natural stimulants were not sufficiently strong to prove a substi- 
tute ; and accordingly they continued to increase the feebleness 
of the organs by the drugs on the one hand, whilst, on the other, 
they were in vain exposing themselves to the action of natural 
remedies, which, without the drugging, would not have sufficed 
to kindle or sustain the organic energies, but in conjunction with 
drugging were utterly neutralized, the disease being allowed te 
go from bad to worse. Yet these patients rart-ly fail to recover 
under the water cure, becaase they find in it both a suffieieni 
amount of natural stimulus to rouse the organs, and a substitute 
for the artificial stimulus of drugs; the withdrawal of which, 
therefore, is not attended wicb the inconvenience it otherwise 
would be. This is a hard thing to be believed by those minds, 
lay or professional, which connect inseparably medication with 
drugging, and know of no remedies save those nf the Phariiia- 
oopceia It is not a whit the less true, notwithstanding : the 
water cure does possess positive appliances, by which \hr body 
is enabled to bear with impunity the withdrawal, immediate and 
complete, of all artificial stimulants, medi::inal and dietetic; and 
< only so, by which the seU-teBtoTBANt \<a^w 
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loiiaed fa : more eflectually and permanently than those stimu- 
lants couM ever do. 

IV. The water cure, then, produchig its effects by liberating 
the organs from causes of disease, and by aiding them, when thus 
liberated, in their attempted struggle for restoration, we have next 
to inquire what power of the organs it is which is set at liberty to 
make the attempt in question. Physiological research leaves no 
doubt on this point. All the causes of health as well as disease 
infringe, in the first instance, on the irritabiKty of the body, as 
represented by the nutritive or ganglionic, or visceral system of 
nerves. (See Chapter I. of this volume.) No organ or part of 
an organ can be diseased without diseased action on the pa^ of 
its nutritive nerves. A certain amount of stimulation applied to 
them produces the phenomena of fiealihy Ufe in any part; a 
further amount causes the phenomena of excessive life, to be fbl- 
'lowed, as certainly as fatigue follows extreme labor, by the 
phenomena of diminished or exhausted Ufe. The connection of 
this nervous system with the blood circulation has been stated at 
length in the early portions of this work ; and it is only necessary 
here to recal that, wherever there is exhaustion of the nutritive 
nervous energy of an organ, there is excess of blood in the minute 
blood-vessels, that energy being insufficient to afford to the blood- 
vessels the power of passing on the blood they contain. In an 
inflamed eye, we behold vessels distended with blood : those 
vessels cannot pass it on because their ganglionic nerves, after 
having been violently excited by a cold air, it may be, have gone 
to the other extreme of feebleness, so much so as to be unable to 
give the vessels contractile energy enough to throw the blood out 
of them. Hence, excess of blood and dejiciency of nutritive nervous 
energy constitute tlie essential of diseased action of a part. 

But when an organ is thus situated — ^that is, with too much 
blood and too little nutritive energy— other- organs come, in con- 
sequence, to be conversely situated. We have a striking instance 
of this in dropsy of the belly ; the large surface of membrane (the 
peritoneum) in this state of vascular relaxation, increased blood 
and decreased nutritive nervous power, causes vascular contraction^ 
decreased quantity of blood, and increased nutritive nervous power 
in the kidneys (hence the decrease of urine) ; in the skin (hence 
the paleness and coldness of it) ; of the mucous meTOht^v«i ^^^^ 
mouth and throat (hence the dryness and \)Kvt^\>^\ ^\A ^1 ^^ 
maooiu^nembnne of the colon (henoe lV» qoti^v^^^oxC^ '^^^A 
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oeing plui in the tlropsically inflamed part, is miiatt in ( 

And a similar arrangement obtains in all casea of chi 

der ; there is always some organ or sel of organs whose excessive 

supply and retention of blood render ihem irritable in ihemselvca, 

and a source of organic irritation \p other organfi. From a corn 

on the toe lo an ulcer in the stomach, organic irritation, represented 

by excess of blood and decrease of nutritive nervous enet;gy. 

obtains. 

Now it has been shown, in the First Part of this volume, thai 
all nutrition in all the organs of the body depends upon the gan- 
glionio nervous matter distributed to the minute blood-vessels of 
each of them ; and that, as nerves composed of that matter are 
everywhere, the organic or nutritive sympalhie» (for they mean the 
same) of parts are dependent on them. Further, it has been 
shown tliat these nerves have their great central portion in tbe 
viscera, and more especially in the viscera of the first digestion — 
the digestion of food. Hence it is that all organic irritations of 
any organs are referred to this great centre ; and. according to 
the state in which it is, or the amount of the shock they give it, is 
the degree and duration of disease. If a man break his leg, the 
organic irritation thereby produced in the leg is referred lo the 
viscera] centre of all organic sensation ; if that centre l>e sound, 
the leg will do well ; ii not, it will not, but a gangrenous or a 
chronic inflammation of the limb will be established. If a man 
calcli cold in the head, and is all sound in his nulrilivi nervous 
centre at the digestive organs, the cold will soon disappear with- 
out spreading ; but if he be not sound there, the lungs will be in 
a delicate slate in consequence, and the cold of the head will 
extend to them, and cause chronic cough. Similar proofs may 
be drawn from every sort of disease in any part of the iwdy. 
And the fact is beyond a doubt that, according to the condition of 
the great organic nervous cent re in the primary nutritive viscera, 
is the degree and duration of any diseased action elsewhere. So 
long as a stomach will digest food aell, no chronic disease can 
come; nor will it kill, until the stomach can no longer make 
sufficient blood out of food for the waste of the i'rame. 

It is upon the organic power enjoyed hy every blood-VMsel in the 

body, a poieer represenled by ike gang&mic neroous tyaUia, and 

having its centre in tlie viscera, that the wafer cure operates ; and 

Kf if bi/ it that the water cure produces its results. It is by iha 

ilbemtion of this power from oppiession, atA i-W x«3uit»S«a 
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•nergy, that the water cure rouses in it those salutary eilbrta 
which constitute the only means of obtaining permanent cure. 

V. The condition of the viscera, on which chronic disease de- 
peDds, is one of irritation or inflammation, oppression or con- 
gestion, and obstruction. In applying the water cure, it is ne- 
cessary to ascertain which of these states obtains. It has been 
stated in the last paragraph (IV.), that when inflammation or 
congestion exists in a part, it is to the detriment of the circulation 
in some other parts. And so in the inflammatory or congestive 
state of the viscera under consideration, all parts of the body are 
deprived of the fit quantity of circulating blood save the part 
chronically diseased (a rheumatic limb, for instance), and the 
viscera, which make its disease chronic. In rheumatism, for 
instance, there is gorged liver and stomach, and inflamed fibrous 
sheaths; but the circulation in the skin flags, the kidneys are 
scanty in action, so are the bowels, &c. In other words, there is 
a mal-distrUnUion of blood, from deficient organic energy in the 
viscera, to rid themselves of the excess they contain ; for, if they 
can be made to do that, the chronic complaint ceases. This is 
the case both when there is fulness and when there is want of 
blood in the* system generally ; for, as has been already stated, 
when there is general deficiency of blood, Nature always centres 
the little there is in the internal parts. The principal aim of the 
water treatment in chronic disease is, therefore, to procure a better 
distribution of blood. If there be bloodlessness as well, ikeformd- 
Hon of blood is another chief aim, but always in connection with 
its improved distribution ; otherwise the blood made will augmeid 
the congestion of the viscera. 

VI. Having ascertained whether the phase of visceral fulness 
is that of irritation, inflammation, congestion, or obstruction, it is 
expedient to act. upon some of the organs which have been de- 
prived of their supply of blood, and whose nutrition has. been 
curtailed by the excess in the viscera. In all chronic diseases, 
the skin is especially aflfected in its nutritive energy. As blood 
accumulates within, it diminishes outside ; so that in very old 
chronic maladies, there is not a particle of blood to be found in 
the shrivelled, bloodless surface of the body. It is upon this sur- 
face that the processes of the water cure are especially directed. 
Bndued in the healthy state with an enormous supply of blend 
and nutritive nervous energy, and, moreoveT, c\aai^^ cssKofcOvR^ 
whb the braia Had spinal cord by innumeTa\>\e netNe^ ^cok^^^vs^ 



lyom ihom, the condition of the ikin, as regards Dutrilion, ia im 
sessarily of vast importance to ihe rest of the economy. hpC 
this is more striking still, when il is considered as the surfact 
which receives ihe impression of ulj dlmospherio change-s, foriw 
a great excrulory organ, and is the scat of a consul c ruble portion 
of the pr^ess of waste Always going on. In chronic disease, nil 
these im[Kirtant functions ure diminished or deranged. Deprived 
of Mood, but still deriving exquisite sensitiveness from the nervei 
it receives from the brain and spinal cord, it reigns its suscepti- 
bility to all external ci re um stances without having blood enough, 
and therefore nutritive power enough, to re-act upon and resrM 
ibem. For a like reason its action of excretion and waste is di- 
minished. The organic sympathy which it has with the viscera 
within, by means of ganglionic nerves, ia disordered, and the 
equilibrium between it and the mucous membranes, which are 
the inlemat akin, lost j whilst by the nel-work of aninnal nervei 
it lahe^ from the spinal cord and brain, it sends up to tliose orgain 
the impression of every almospheric agent, and receives from 
them the impression of every mental process of perception, 
thought and will. And be it remembered, that in chronic dis- 
ease the noirition of the brain is always more or less deranged, 
and liiat the skin, therefore, receives impressions from a 
disordered source. 

Thus standing between the two great nervous centres, connect- 
bA with the ganglionic centre by the nutritive nerves it possesses, 
and with the bruin and spinal cord by the animal nerves with 
which il is 80 copiously supplied, it may readily be conceded, 
that the system of treatment which makes the skin the surface on 
which to produce its operations is, at least, no contracted one. 
Acting upon fhe skin, we can aSecl powerfully or feebly the na- 
Iriiion of the primary nutritive viscera, and of the brain and spi- 
nal cord, &c. ; and, through them, the nutrition of the entire 
organism. Being external and patent, we can ascertain the eisci 
amount of the result of the remedies ; and on this account, as 
well as because the skin is not a primary or aecoodarj nutritive 
organ, and therefore does not immediately compromise exist- 
ence, we know it to be the safest part for the application ol 
means. Besides all which, it is, in chronic disease, the organ 
whose blood circulation has been most seriousi) deteriorated by 
the visceral congestion, and ■<*\\'ic\v, >.Wte^ate.,TOBa.u'c%eotlyf 
meota itself as that by which lo ie-t»Vtt.\.\w\v vW w^aXCow- 
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Vn. The action of the water cure, then, is upon the gangli- 
onic or nutritive nerves of the skin, connected with the great 
ganglionic centre of the viscera, and upon its animal nerves, con- 
nected with the brain and spinal cord (it being always kept in 
mind that the brain and cori are, as far as their nutrition is con- 
cerned, themselves masses of ganglionic nervous matter). As 
the viscera are invariably diseased in chronic disorder, and as 
the brain and spinal cord are the organs in which they the soon- 
est excite morbid sympathies, this action upon the skin is adapted 
to produce results upon both these great centres of chronic disease 
at once, and Hds wUhotU direct application to either : an important 
consideration. For it is by virtue of this that the water cure is 
an artistical treatment which aids, J[)ut does not interfere with the 
natural efl^rts of the body towards health. By the adaptation of 
the means to the organic capabilities of the viscera and skin, J 
am enabled to produce a certain amount of reaction in the blood 
circulation of the skin. For instance, I apply a dripping sheet 
to the skin of a patient, afler ascertaining the condition of his 
▼iscera ; by doing so, I excite the nutritive nerves of the skin, 
and, by that, cause contraction of the blood-vessels of the sur- 
face ; contracting, they drive the little blood they may contain 
out of them upon the viscera. If I have calculated well the pa- 
tient's condition, this sudden invasion of fresh blood will rouse 
the viscera to efforts to get rid of it, and those efforts will be di- 
rected towards the surface, whose vessels are most ready to 
receive the blood ; and this will be the skin, since, afler their 
vehement contraction by the water applications, its vessels Will 
have fallen into exhaustion, relaxation, and consequent capability 
of receiving blood. This process, repeated day afler day, and 
two or three times a day, and aided by the impressions made by 
other processes to be mentioned, at length re-establishes the blood 
circulation of the skin ; and this re-establishment of blood in 
the outer surface of the body, ensures the diminution of blood 
in the inner surface of the body, the visceral mucous membranes, 
and their nerves. But I have shown that all chronic disease con- 
sists in irritation, inflammation, or congestion of the primary 
nutritive viscera ; in other words, in excess of blood in them. 
Therefore, diminution of blood in them is cure of such disease ; 
and permanent cure, because they have effected it by tlievr <^hi^ 
eSortB. All that I have done is to appVy a €X\rcv\i\\i*& \.o ^o^ ^^as> 
which waaMowpar in vitality, in order to touae^ «^xK^»StkOLV»^> 
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ftn inner purt which was above par in vitality, and would be 'Stt* 
ler for sending some of ils excessive blood to the sliin ivhicli 
wanted ii. 

All tilts supposes adaptolion of the means to the organic ca- 
pacity of the patient: this cannot be too much insitited Upon. It 
would all have been reversed had 1, instead of (he dripping sheet 
atlitded to, ordered a oold Ehaliow buth. The stimulus of ihia 
would have driven a larger quantity of blood from without inwards 
than the viscera would have oi^anic power to resist and throw back 
again ; il would therefore have remained in the viscera, increaied 
their blood, decreased that of the skin, and thus have invelerated 
the chronic disorder. This shows strikingly the necessity for 
professional nicety in the nunierous cases where the vis vita n 
materially impaired by the long-continued mal-diatribution cf 
blood. It also shows the absurdity of treating all coses alike, ot 
nearly so, as is loo often the fact with the fi-devant bath servants 
and pseudo-doctors who pretend to practise the water cure. 

So much for the direct nutritive sympathy between the gangli- 
onic nerves of the skin and those of the viscera, which is brought 
into active and healthful play by the waler appliances to the 

But these appliances also convey impressions from the skin lo 
the viscera indireelly, through the medium of the brain and spinal 
cord, whose nerves are distributed in the texture of the skin. It 
is needless lo repeat the rationale of this, the strict sympathy be- 
tween the brain and viscera being sufEcienily understood lo 
ocbounl for it. Slill, it plays an important |»art in the action of 
the water cure, and especially of those parts of it which are tonic 
and stimulating, and have the result of removing obstinate con- 
gestions and obstructions. The prolonged shallow bath, the 
douche, and the sweating process, act very much by the Btimiilili 
they excite in the cere bro. spinal system, and the communiCftUtm 
of thai stimulus to the viscera. In a minor way, rubbing sheets 
and fool baths effect ihe same, removing such temporary conger 
Irons as are indicated by nervous headache,' occasional giddinesB) 
&a. It is clear llidt such a power of acting on the brain shonlil 
be used with discretion, and only after accurate investigation of 
Ila condition ; and 1 have spoken on this point in the section on 
"Apoplectic Fulness of the Head." How this is to be done wiib- 
OK/ /jro/essional knowledge, I \e%'ve \.\\o9ft \o ieXjEMrowi 'vW^'curi 
Ihemaelves to the guidance of ftve aeXtconsCvWAei ^^os.'^-aaMm 
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alluded to in the last paragraph. It is the malfe necessary to be 
precise on this matter, as it is, in great measure, by the instru 
mentality of the cerebro-spinal system, that the great changes 
effected by the water cure are produced. So much is this the 
case, that in many instances we are obliged to suspend or relax 
the treatment in order to afford rest, for a time, to the nerves, 
which give signals of distress in fidgettiness, broken sleep, im- 
patience, and irritability, 6cc. Immediately previous to any cri. 
tical action also, symptoms of this kind evidence the unusual ex- 
citation and labor of the cerebro-spinal centre of nerves. Excita- 
tion, indeed, of that centre communicates to the visceral ganglionio 
nerves some of that power by which they are enabled to throw 
off their chronic disorder ; and it will therefore be at the highest 
when that disorder is nearest to its end. When in this state, — 
that is, approaching a crisis, — patients generally contract great 
horror of all the baths and processes which .had previously pleased 
them ; and this plainly because the applications to the skin add 
to the excitement which they already experience, and which are 
due to the state of the brain : there is a genuine instinct in the 
horror they feel. If the treatment be scientifically and carefully 
conducted, according to the organic state of each patient, the 
whole of this action on the brain and spinal cord is perfectly easy 
and perfectly safe ; but if all the persons be treated alike, that is 
ignorance and quackery, and the water cure is not accountable for 
its consequences. 

Excitation, however, is not the only state of the cerebro-spinal 
centre which the water treatment induces. Some of its processes, 
such as hot fomentations to the stomach, the wet-sheet packing, 
and the prolonged sitz bath, have a decidedly soothing effect on it ; 
a sense of quietude, and even sleep, attending their employment. 
These, accordingly, are the processes that apply to active irrita- 
tions affd inflammations .rather than congestions and obstructions, 
in which last they oflen do harm. They soothe the extremities 
of the animal nerves that are distributed to the skin, and, pro tafUo, 
removing irritation from their centre, the brain, this latter sends 
less excitation to the viscera, and thus the whole frame is quieted. 
Part of this quieting of the viscera must, however, be attributed 
to the operation of the soothing processes on the ganglionic nerves 
of the skin directly communicated to the viscera, and without the 
fldtervention of the brain.; for vi8ceta\ \tt\\a\AOT» %x^ <2k^\^ 
mowed by them, without, at least, any a^^tfec\»Jt\^ ^\«wJass^ 
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rhe fifnction or th9 brain in the direction of quietude. 
only applies to such visceral irrilationB as have not materially 
volved the brain in (heir disorder ; if that organ plays a promi- 
nent part in the Riorbid phenomena, the sootliing processes are 
certain to act upon it, and through it upon iho viscera. Of the 
rationale of these processes, I shall have occasion to speak here- 
xAer. 

Vlll. Acting, therefore, upon the ganglionic 
ol the exterior of the body by the production o 
southing, as the occasion may require, the water cure eiTects a 
change in the visceral or internal centre of that power. It has 
been abundantly shown, in the course of this work, that the ex- 
istence of chronic diaeose in any part is attributable to chronio 
excesH of blood in that visceral centre, hq excess accompanied by 
irritation or oppression of the ganglionic function there. By 
operating, as has been said, upon the skin, the irritation in ques- 
tion is soothed or the oppression relieved ; in other words, by the 
dioersum made upon the akhi, the excess of blood in the viscera i* 
diminished, wbUsl the quantity of hlood in the shin is increased. 
And let it always be kept in mind, that this operation on the skin 
means operation on the nutritive nerves of the skin, and that this 
diminution of blood in the viscera ia the result of an action which 
this operation on the skin has enabled the centre of the nutritive 
nervous system to commence, and which a continued operation 
on the skin enables it to maintain ; that action being what is 
called " a jiaturalefort towards self-restoration." 

In the manner in which this operation on the skin is com- 
menced, in the tact with which it is maintained, relaxed or pushed 
according to each patient's position and power, consists the scien- 
tific application of the water cure. It is easy enough to instruct 
a patient to go on with the same processes for a week or two, and 
never see him meonwhile ; but such proceeding betrayS igno- 
ronce as well as indolence on the part of the practitioner. The 
disagreeables which always attend the attempts of the viscera to 
ight themselves may be materially diminished by accurate and 
frequent oliBervalion of the progress of the treatment ; and even 
although the event of cure might be the same without it, the 
physician's duty is plainly to make it. I am aware that in some 
water cure establishments, continental ones especially, the con 
trary to this ia inculcated and ^racVisei ■, fcaJ. \!ne ^vaes 
Munu/filed, knocked about, and ke^l Vn an *\iiceBs»«i, ««: 
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eitement and constitutional turmoil, and in the end are cured ; but 
this is what any one can do ; this is pure hap-hazard ; and, lastly, 
tkUis not safe. Neither is it a whit more successful than the 
more considerate and considered plan which is constantly adapt- 
ing the applications to the state of the body, so as to avoid all 
unnecessary tumult and suffering. This may be done, it ought 
to be done, because it is scfer and more efficient., I have already 
alluded to the manner in which the application of even a shallow 
bath, instead of a rubbing sheet, may increase the chronic visce- 
ral congestion ; imagine this blunder continued through weeks oi 
months, and with still more powerful processes than either of 
these ! No: the object of the positive means of the walir cure is 
to aid^ not Xo/orce, the visceral energies ; to withdraw causes of 
disease from them, to produce a diversion in their favor, and to 
assist them, in tfie exact proportion in which tkey require it, when 
that diversion is made. 

To return. The aim of the natural effort thus excited in to 
rid the noble parts of the body of excess of blood. The relaxed 
and enfeebled blood-vessels of those parts obtain, from the re- 
newed activity and power of their ganglionic nerves, the power 
of contracting, of driving their oppressive weight from them. 
By this the equilibrium of the circulation comes to be gradually 
established, and with it the equilibrium of organic sensation. 
Hence the fact experienced by so many water patients, " that 
they never had warm feet until they used cold water ;" that 
water gave energy to the visceral blood-vessels to throw blood 
towards the feet, and it remained there, because it was sent 
thither by»the power of the frame ; whereas the hot water for. 
merly employed added its t)wn artificial heat to, and drew blood 
towards the feet, that heat and blood receding when the water 
was withdrawn, and leaving the feet colder than ever. Ana 
this applies to the circulation on the entire surface of the body. 
Still repeating the tonic and soothing applications to the skin, the 
inner organs gain day by day, by sure and lasting progress^ the 
power of sending their excess towards the skin, whither it is in- 
vited by the processes going on there. This may proceed until 
sweats, exudations of different kinds, eruptions, boils, ^c, an- 
nounce that excessive circulation of blood goes on in the outer, 
instead of, as it previously had done, iu ihe vcvwet ^wv Ck\ \wiiR«<i^ 
membranes; so completely are thmga xeNewfc^^ «cA ^io» -sC^M^ 
Mitf saviHl by the water treatment. 
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But the blood-vessels of the interaa) parts are relieved hj 
another action of iSteir oivn. So soon as, b^ ihe ccintrfiqltn| 
action just sjioken of, they are rid of a certain quantity of blood, 
they regnin their secretory power, which had previously been 
impeded or suppieBSfid by the loss of gBiiglionic nervous Energy, 
and by the morbid accumulation of blood in them. Now ilial 
they have regained some of their energy, and ditiiiaiahed some of 
their contents, ihey furt'ier diminish the latter by pouring out 
their usual fluids, which are generally at first diseased in kind, 
but gradually improve. In this manner it is that the dry tongue 
becomes moist, together with the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, ^hich begins by pouring out acid and mawkish secre- 
tion, but endu by secreting healthy mucus ; and the liver, too, 
from being torpid, yields diseased and then sound bile. This 
secretory action soiiietimea occurs to such an extent as to ejicile 
Ihe stomach to vomiting, and, after several days of preliminary 
qualms, which announce the slate of organic eSbrt, quantities of 
mucus and bile are rejected, forming in certain complaints a 
bihmit crisU. This renewal of functional activity both releastn 
the blood from some of its parts, and decreases the quantity of it 
in the oi^ans in question, and quickens its passags through ves 
■els in which it had hitherto stagnated. 

The retention of excessive tilood in the upper organs of digea- 
tion, and in the brain and spinal cord, has been shown to be the 
efficient cause of constipation. As the irritation of the digestive 
organs induces that of the brain and spinal cord, so, when the 
former lessens, the latter diminishes also. Thus two morbid 
causes being removed, the lower bowel begins to acC and by it 
the blood is relieved of certain parts which had hitherto been re- 
tained in its current from the iiiactivity of the colon. In this 
manner further relief is brought to the mass of blood in general, 
and the upper digestive orgnns in particular. Sometimes the 
surface of the colon, which, like Ihe skio, had been long inactive 
in consequence of irritation elsewhere, is not only released and 
rendered active by the cessation of such irritations, but, like the 
skin in that respect also, is made the part on which the excessive 
blood of the irritated organs is thrown for relief. In such instan- 
ces purging lakes place, and is occasionally critical of the disor. 
deroFtbe stomach, liver, &c, 
IX. The removal of irriUtion and cQn?^ea\>oo ^xqto "fet ■^™sk^ 
^iffBttive organs necessarily aWowa ot bettfiT SvftSflJii.Yvo'i WA,v«ft. 
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therefore leads to the formation of better blood. ThiS i& an im- 
portant consideration in chronic disease, where the rnal-distribu- 
tion of that fluid has time to deteriorate the whole mass of it by a 
long course of bad digestion. From such poor and morbid blood, 
morbid solids are deposited ; and as these regulate the distribu- 
tion*of that, ihe mal-distribution inveterates. It is clearly neces- 
sary to form new and better blood, and to reYnove the old and 
morbid mass. We have seen by what means of the water cure 
the new blood is formed : we shall presently see how the old 
blood is removed. 

When blood is deficient in the body, the same rationale of its 
formation applies. There is still the same congestion and bad 
distribution to remedy, and, that done, the digestive organs recom. 
mence their blood-making functions. It is to be remarked, that defi^ 
dent blood implies a much more advanced and complicated charac- 
ter of chronic disorder than mere mal-distribution in a frame well 
supplied with blood. Hence the water cure requires to be more 
carefully applied, and for a longer period, in the case of blood- 
lessness, than of simple visceral congestion ; you have not only 
to distribuUf but to make the blood as well. One striking and ex- 
ccllent feature of the water cure is, that the same appliances which 
indirectly aid in the formation of improved blood, directly aid in its 
improved distribution ; these appliances being the negative and 
positive means hitherto under consideration. 

X. Chronic internal congestion tends to bad digestion and . 
olood-making : no disease can go on without, sooner or later, ac- 
cording to its degree of intensity, vitiating the circulating fluid. 
And this is aided very much by the absorption of medicinal sub- 
nances in the ordinary mode of practice with them. On this 
point there can be no doubt : again and again I have detected the 
odor and color of colocynth, of aloes, of gamboge ; in one instance 
of camphor even, in the cutaneous exudation upon compresses. 
Whether their presence in the circulating blood has a deleterious 
effect on nutrition may be a question, since proof, when there is 
digestive disease to account for the bad nutrition we see, is hard 
to get at; all physiological probability, hovrever, favors the 
belief of its mischievous operation. Be this as it may, diseased 
blood attends old-standing internal disorder ; and as the means of 
the water cure already reviewed tend to TemoNfe\Jc«X^Ya«t\«^^H^^ 
have next to ask what means are apv^\c«^A^ ^ot ^^swg^s^ '^^^ 
taeMM ofun&i blood which follows \X 1 
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! OMterial ot the hoij ia ■ 
t «(*> of ehuge and wnmt (waate betag, acconling la 
xm ot cdfawriow), ooBcaitdle tbe leading 
1 of the liTiog bodj. Fnitiwr, be shows that tbe 
f lA m&ierial for lh» waste is in tbe digpstnl alim 
verted inio blood ; and tbat tbe ixpidity of waste, as we 
Ifae chaitgee alluded to, is varied bj di^reoi i 
And the circumstaocea wbicfa qnickea tbe waste and changes 
nxMt utrikiiigly, are a topaia "tppbf tf toaler to the blood, expoiure 
to told air, and exertion of the nertoii* poieer in bodily exercise. 

According to this view, so Iraig as Ibe digested food supplies 
tbe niBieHals for waste, and a firoportioiuUe amount of water, air 
and exercise are taken, the stationary coodition of health, or of 
e(|Ual supply and wa'«te, obiaitis. When the food taken and 
digested exceed* the waste, in consequence of avoiding water, air, 
and eiercise, dueates of repletion, inRammatory diseases, take 
place. When, on ihe contrary, exeessiee dilution, long exposure 
to cold, and exertion of body, hasten the waste, supply in the shape 
of fixxl not being in proportion diseases of depUUon and emRcialion 
take place. Persons, says Liebig, die of chronic diseases because 
their material is wasted without proportionate supply. In other 

* "The Dniiitera of Iha Water Cure examined.- Blc. Svo., IS43. Sitt' 
olt»nomi»ly with lliiu work appeared Dr. E. Jdhkboh'b "Hydropathy,- 
wherein the urns application d[ T.iebio'b ditctelcea is tnade, iMit n 
M(f, and, certainly, more cleveily t^ui Vn m^ ^lutactim. 
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words, chronic disease kills from failure of the central and 
primary nutritive power situated in the dige^ftive organs, as f 
have stated in the First Part of this work. 

Granting these chemical doctrines of Liebig 'to be sound (and 
only a few minor objections have been urged against them), we 
have at once the key to the mode in which water drinking, 
abundant air, and exercise, produce a change in the circulating 
blood. They produce it by expediting the chemical changes and 
waste. And whilst the positive and negative means which have 
been above dilated on are relieving the central organs of nutrition 
from oppression, and thus causing a better digestion and supply 
ing better blood, the water drinking, air, and exercise, are quick- 
ening the operations by which the old diseased blood is to be 
wasted and got rid of. 

I insist upon the division of these two effects of the water treat- 
ment. The effect of better distribution of blood is brought about 
by the processes mentioned in the first eight divisions of this 
chapter, by the external applications of the water cure. The 
effect of change of the mass of blood is wrought by the internal 
application of water, the exposure to air, and the exertion of the 
frame. These are distinct acts, although they go on simultane. 
ously in a body, whose chronic disease requires that both should 
be excited. 

And here, in my belief, founded on large experience, is a 
question of great importance in the practice of the water cure:^- 
Do all chronic diseas& Yequire that both a better distribtUion and a 
iotiU change of the blood should be effected ? The same experience 
compels me to answer, ** unquestionably not : there are diseases 
in which the only proximate cause is a mal-distribution, and in 
which the mass of the bl^od is not diseased." Let us examine 
into this a little ; it involves tne question, whether large doses of 
water and great exercise in the air are essential to the cure of all 
chronic diseases ? Physiological reason aids experience in proving 
the negative. 

When it is said that such and such chemical changes are 
effected by water drinking, tet it be always remembered, that we 
know of no increase in the functions of a living body without in- 
crease in the functional activity of its nervous system. All agents 
whatever produce their first impression on that system *^ all tK<^ 
chemJcai changes implied in sectelion, tvviVc\\\oxv^ ^ci*^ ^^tfe ^'t^ 
oeded by a change in the vitality ot \Vi«i s^ttoraw* '^^«^ H^^^«t 
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cure haa been treated of as a mere affair of chemical transpt^ 
lionB, bui tlial is a veiy unphilosophical view to take of it, those 
transposi lions being secondary to, and the Texult of certain con- 
ditions of the nerves. Now, the presence of a large additional 
ijuamit}' of water in the circulating mass proves a stimulus to the 
organic nerves which bo plentifully supply the minute Uood- 
vcssels. In these blood-vessels the chemical changes in question 
lake place, and they are slimulaled to augmented activity of 
change by tlie water. This activity continually increases, so 
lonp as Ifti^e doses of water are continued, and with it the actitrity 
of the nervous system, which at length becomes involved ia its 
whole extent, the animal as well as the ganglionic system, the 
brain as well as the viscera. This is amply exemplified in the 
increased rapidity of pulse, of appetite, of secretion and exertion, 
of sensitiveness, amounting to nervousness, 'sleeplessness, and 
irascibility, which attend large water drinking. And it is quite 
true, thai the heart may '.« stimulated to excessive and ntorbid 
action, and the brain to maniacal and apoplectic fulness, by the 
excessive taking of water. The enemies of the woter cure say 
that il aheays produces these results ; but it is only the abuse of 
toaUr drinking that renders the body liable lo ihem ; neither, so 
far as I read and hear the accusation, do the accusers appear la 
understand how even its ufiiue is lo cause the mischiefs they pre- 
dict. The explanation is that which I have given; and an illus- 
tration of the danger of large and sudden dilution will be found 
in Case XXI. 

Well; suppose a patient with general fulness of body and 
apoplectic lendency in the head were to be told lo " drink as 
much as he pleases — the more Ihe better" (a not infrequent io- 
Btruetion with routine water doctors), ihe chances are very much 
in favor of the tendency ending in a seizure. Or suppose tbe 
other extreme of emaciation and bloodlessness, that stale in which 
all the blood of the body is centred in the citadels of life, the 
viscera and brain, the certain result of large waier drinking 
there would be to increase the unequal congestion of those ports, 
probably lo induce paralytic pressure iu Ihe head. In both cases, 
the nervous system would be greatly increased in activity ; ia 
Ihe former, ihe- already to full brain would be further aui ra- 
pidiy SUed, until sudden ptessutc oocucrcd ; in the latter, tbe 
same pressure, only more grodiuil, -wouXi wicxct, "Ont »lawA.«» 
quantity of Wood in the body Wiw^ smaWet. O: wivv°'» '*■ *»■ 
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in which the pulse is rapid, the stomach highly sensitive, the 
brain excitable, — a case of ordinary nervousness, in short, — the 
consequence of large water drinking there would be to increase 
the nervousness tenfold. And several analogous cases might be 
wstanced, where the malady being one of acUve irritation and 
mal'dietribtUion alone, the vigorous application of this part of the 
water cure is sure to prove more harmful than useful. Where 
the malady is one of obstruction and diseased blood alone, or con- 
joined with mal-distribution, water drinking may usually be 
carried to a considerable extent with benefit ; and it commonly 
happens that cases of obstruction are those of diseased blood also, 
the former causing the retention of chemical elements which 
vitiate the blood. I shall return to this subject in the succeeding 
chapter. 

Abundant exposure to air and great exercise aid in changing 
the quality of the blood, by expediting the waste alluded to ; for 
this waste is effected by the action of oxygen upon the com- 
bustible materials, the carbon and hydrogen of the body. This 
takes* place still more rapidly when exercise of the limbs, and 
therefore of the brain and spinal cord which will the movement 
of them, is added to exposure to air ;^ and the colder the air the 
more rapid the waste. A man skating on a frosty day consumes 
more oxygen, and therefore is himself more consumed, than if 
he were seated in a temperate room^ or even in a frosty air. 
And a person driving in a carriage consumes less than one walk- 
ing, besides having much less strain upon his nervous system. 
Thus the question of mal-distribution or disordered blood shojuld 
. be raised, when the quantity of air and exercise is to be de- 
termined. Neither in this nor in water drinking is an unchanged 
order for all cases admissible. 

XI. The ultimate action, therefore, of the appliances of the 
water cure in chronic disease is, to induce a better distribution of 
blood, by witlidrawing the excess of it from the nutritive viscera ; to 
cause the formation of sound, nutritious blood : and to rid the body 
of the diseased blood which circulated in it. 

These phenomena take place in the order in which they are 
mentioned. First of all, the viscera are liberated from the blood 
which oppresses them. As a consequence of this, these viscera 
proceed to make better blood, the me«ii\a 'wVAgVv ^\^ \Ns^ V^-^ic^s^i 
distribution still going on. And \asl\7 , «® \\\fe V\«Ci^^"^ ^\xv \s«stfe 
mrgaaio power by beini; liberated litom ^)^evt owt«««s3K^^ ^^'^ ^^^ 
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whole body gains more organic power by being ouurished 
better blood wasie is more quickly and safely carried on, so*af 
lo insure llie expulsion of diseased fluids from the body. Bui 
though such are the physiologii;al processes, it must not be sup- 
posed that each one waits until the preceiling one is JuUif ao- 
compliahed. So soon as internal congestion begiru lo diminish, 
better blood. making and nutrition begin also; and, with these, 
the elimination of diseased blood. The triple process depends 
for its vigor upon the restoration of ihe organic, ganglionic, via- 
ceral power, — the power to which, as a curative, and the only 
truly curative agent, — the generic name of Nature is applied. 
The water cure, aiding in the liberation of this power of Nature 
fronnoppresaion, subsequently aids it in the efforts which il makes 
to restore utterly and permanently the equilibrium and the in- 
tegrity of the nutritive liquid, the blood. With this equilibrium 
and integrity comes health — peTmanent heallh, if morbid causes 
be avoided. 

In the course of the efforts which Nature makes, with the co- 
operation of the water cure, it sometimes happens that the new 
distribution of blood which they bring about is so energetically 
efiecled as to cause morbid congestions of blood in other organs 
than the diseased viscera. In this manner congestion of the 
lower bowel lakes place, and is exhibited in diarrlitea ; general 
congestion of the skin lakop ^lace, and is exhibited ia awetds of 
nervous kinds ; or partial but more intense congestions of Ihe 
skin take place, and are exhibited in eruptions of various kinds, 
and in boils of various degrees. To these exhibitions of transfer- 
red irritation and circulation the name of crisis is given. Be- 
cause, in the matters eliminated from the bowels in purging, and 
from the skin sweats, moist eruptions, and suppurating boils, there 
is more or less of a morbid character, it has been said that it is by 
them that Ihe diseased condition of the blood is rectified ; that, 
in fact, they carry off the diseased matter of il. But this will not 
stand : the disorder of the blood cor.Eist<< in the absence ol 
elements which should render it fit properly lo nourish the tissues, 
and not in the presence of the mucus, sweat, or pus, as such, 
which are. thrown off respectively by the bowels and skin ; that 
conjecture is one of the most coarse and gratuitous of the ex- 
ploded Jjumoral pathology, but has been renewed by several 
UDleltereil and illegilimale pcaclUtoneTS o^ \\ie ■MW.^t tOTfe. Via 
'» tbml the cutaneous secretions \\uive on soma ociia^vOTia -ioii« 
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the preamce of niedieinal substances in the circulating blood ; 
but it is not probable that the mere presence of medicines consti- 
tutes the disease of the blood ; and critical action much more 
frequently happens without than with their elimination. Indeed, 
crises of all kinds occur without evidence of any sort of disorder 
save a mal-distribution of blood ; just as frequently, in fact, aa 
when there is the addition of disordered blood. 

Critical action, then, as a result of the water treatment, signi-' 
fies that the viscera have been enabled to throw their irritation 
and blood upon some other organs, the lower bowels or skin ; and 
that this excess of blood and this irritative action attempt relief 
by throwing out large fsecal secretion, or unusual cutaneous 
secretion. That is all that can be said of a crisis ; it is an out- 
ward and visible sign of the exercise of a power on the part of 
the inward organs, to save themselves by a transfer of mischief 
to parts less essential to life. To push this by continued treat- 
ment under the idea of extracting more << bad stuff" is sad stufi*, 
and npiay be harmful ; we should be content with the evidence 
the crisis gives of efficient rousing of the self-restorative power, 
and diminish, or even altogether cease the treatment, for a period 
at least. 

The occurrence of a crisis, however, is neither frequent, nor is 
it necessary in many cases. The gradual progression of improved 
distribution of blood, of improved formation of blood, and'of waste 
of diseased blood, ejected by a judicious application of the water 
cure and a regulation of diet, tends towards a recovery which is 
quite as efiectual and permanent as that of which a crisis is a sig- 
nal. Of this I have satisfied myself in many instances : and any 
one who observes the treatment and employs thought upon it, will 
see how unnecessary were all the wonderful crises which were, 
at an early date of the water cure in this country, imported from 
the continent to astonish the English public. Such crises may 
have taken place, but I am certain very oflen very unnecessarily. ' 
Violent treatment, no doubt, will excite them much more frequent, 
ly than mild treatment ; but I maintain that this last suffices for 
all purposes of cure, and causes much less inconvenience and 
mischief. In the one case you cautiously and gradually work 
upon the nutritive nervous system, keeping it up to the point of 
slow, continued efibrt of self- restoration ; in the other, you force 
it suddenly to a violent effort, and in dom^ «i ^tq^wr^ n^^cwksX 
tevulmve aad tumultuous acUou Vn iVi© %te«X nfti^wsA ^5«o^x^fl^* ^- 
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do nol b«liev« there is na alomo-ilaoger id the latter,! 

of an educated physician ; but it has not, ho far aa my expenence 

goes, advantages enough over the slower plan to render it a great 

I'he facility of exciting criiical action varips veiy much in in- 
dividuals ; nor is it eaay lo say beforehand who shall fall under 
it the most readily. As a general statement, it may be said that 
(teTSoiis of [noderat« stoutness of body, with a circulation rather 
slow tlian otherwise, incline to the critical action of the skin which 
'iS exhibited in boils. These are also more frequent when the 
patient has been a great physic taker, especially a taker of vege- 
table purgatives; or if he has been an excessive drinker of alco- 
holic liquors. On (be other hand, when the patient is lean, imrj/, 
of vivid nervous system and circulation, internal crises of purging 
or vomiting, or external crises of diffused eruption or of sweat are 
more generally met with; or when the malady is one of mal- 
distribution only, and especially of the class called nervous ; in 
these an itchy eruption, or a feverish attack ending in sweat, are 
the usual critical signs. But all these points are of comparatively 
small consequence J the patient may very commonly be cured 
withou any crisis, properly ao called ; and the practitioner who 
insists upon it may gratify ihc marvBllousness, but will very dis- 
agreeably disturb the economy of his patient by hia pedantry or 
hia quackery. But although the phenomena of a crisis, as above 
mentioned, are not necessary in very many cases, a change in 
the nervous and circulating functions must be wrought hy the 
treatment, — a cliange equivalent in degree to that of which sweats, 
(.ruptions, &c., are evidences, but procured and exhibited in a 
more quiet and less vehement manner. 

Xil. The preceding numerical heads, of the subject of the 
action of the water cure in chronic disease, include the rationale 
of that action, so far as the vilal agency of (he body is concerned. 
I have only briefly alluded to the chemical changes effected in the 
body by the drinking of water; they will be found more in detail 
in the Appendix. But it should always be remembered thai, 
however curious and potent a part these changes may play in the 
action of the water cure, they are secondari/ fo the changes of the 
uiud condition ; nor can they ho comiueiiced or continued without 
iha condition being previously altered. A pliysiciau may ba 
ire// acgtiainted with the cbem\co.\ ^\\eno' 
LiKBiG, anJ M-ith their appUeauon \.o Vde ei^a.oaii'Hi.^Jljj 
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saHs of the water treatment ; but unless he is- able well to measure 
the vital organic capabilities of his patient, his blood-making and 
nervous power, the chemical applications will rather lead him 
astray than assist him in the treatment of disease ; he will only 
be able to see a series of chemical changes, and will take what 
LiSBiG says is the shortest way to effect them, without consider, 
ing whether the living body, not the chemical laboratory, is able to 
bear the means for rapidly producing the changes in question. 
Remarks of this kind are necessary, because the doctrines of 
LiSBiG have been insisted and expatiated upon by writers, until 
readers behold nothing in the water cure but a series of chemical 
changes which they can themselves induce by their own devices. 
I have known this chemical crotchet lead a patient to treat him- 
self with enormous doses of water, for the purpose of expediting 
the processes of the laboratory, which he conceived his body to 
be, and thereby put his brain into the most imminent peril, apo- 
plexy having as nearly as possible occurred from the violent 
stimulation of the nervous system thus excited. 

In order to make more clear the views which observation has 
led me to adopt concerning the mode of action of the water cure, 
and which I have advanced in this chapter, I will recapitulate the 
subject of each of the foregoing numerical heads, which are all 
connected by a chain of experience and reasoning. 

I. The power of Nature is advanced as the only truly curative 
power. 

II. The water cure is shown to be that form of medical art 
which is best adapted to aid Nature in her curative efforts, and 
the least liable to interfere with and thwart them. 

III. The first step towards aiding that power of Nature is to 
withdraw from the organs all mental and bodily irritations. This 
constitutes the negative means of the water cure. 

IV. We here inquire the seat and centre of that power of Na- 
ture which is liberated from oppression, and excited to action by 
the withdrawal of mental and bodily irritants. And we find it 
to be in the ganglionic system of nerves dispersed throughout the 
body, but having its central portion in the viscera, which are thus 
the sympathizing centre for all diseased actions in the body. 

V. Hence, it becomes essential, in applying the water cure in 
chronic disease, to inquire minutely into the or^ama ^sc^\\5yiXv;>i^^ 
the liaeera. And we find that .to be «l coxv^\>i^\i ^^ «»2r»sw^^ 
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btood, in tlie shape of chrooio irritation, iDflammation, congeatk^ 
tmd obstruclion. 

VI. It tliorefore is of consequence to avoid mean's which lend 
further to increase the quantity of blood in ihe viscera, and lo 
employ Ihose which tend lo bring it from the viscera towards those 
organs which, in consequence of ihe excess of blood io the .'iscera, 
have been deprived of a eufficiency of il. This is especially ihe 
fact as regards the akin, the vitality of which is the most seriously 
compromised by the internal congestion. To the skin, therefore, 
the second series of means are applied : these are the positive 
means of the water cure. 

VII. Treats of the organic power of the skin, its conaection, by 
ganglionic influence, with other parts, and tiow it acts directly 
upon the viscera, and indirectly ou ihem, through the brain. 

VIII. The viscera, liberated from oppression by ihe negative 
means, and aided by thepantive means of the water cure, acquire 
sufficient power to rid themselves of their excess of blood by send- 
ing it towards the skin, ond by outpouring of secretions from the 
stomach, liver, lower bowels, &lc. 

IX. Tlie removal of internal irritation, congestion, &c., by 
these means, enables the nutritive viscera to form belter blood and 
belter solids; and, by means of these solids, lo effect and main- 
tain a better distribution of the blood of the body. 

X. Whilst the blood is thus being better distributed, and formed 
of a better kind, the elimination of ihe old morbid blood is being 
effected by another means of the waler cure, namely, water drink- 
ing. This it does by expediting those chemical changes of the 
body which are known to take place under the influence of the 
vital, organic power of the body, and whioh in a certain time 
shange the whole of its fluids and solids. Air and exercise, other 
."osiiive means of the wotercure, assist in these chemical changes. 
These means, therefore, should be applied according as the dis- 
ease to be treated iitipiifs mal-dislrJbution of blood alone, or that 
with the addition of diseased blood. It is In this latter case thai 

hey are more particularly and lately demanded. 

XI. Making its iirst iinpref^ious, therefore, on the nutritive or 
ganglionic system of nerves, the waler trt-alment in its uliimola 
action has a triple result, — to cause a better distribution of blood, 
Il induce the formation of better blood, and to purify the blood. 

These stand in cause and effect aa V\ie^ ate TOftnMvsnti -, 'ivu Wisx 
liiatributhn leading to Setter Uood-mRVm^, a.wi ^^^■a y,sm^*it. 
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body power to sustain the increased waste whicli is requisite to 
purify the whole mass of blood. A visible evidence of these re- 
sults is sometimes exhibited in the form of a crisis ; but this is 
Dot (essential ; and the treatment which tends to cause it is, for 
the most part, better postponed for one less vehement in character 
although equally efficacious in result. 



Regulated by these views of the action of the water cure, I 
have found it a safe and successful mode of treatment in a num 
ber of chronic disorders, the major part of which are mentioned 
in this volume. I fear that my views, and the practice founded 
on them, will be considered heterodox by those who are of opinion 
that water cures everything, and can possibly do no harm ; who 
therefore prescribe pretty nearly the same routine of violent pro- 
cesses and huge water drinking to every patient, whatever his 
malady or his organic condition ; who, in short, are ** toater doc- 
tors" and nothing more.* But this is not to be controlled ; facts 
have stared me in the face for four years, which demonstrate the 
possibility *of avoiding a great number of disagreeables by a .sci- 
entific adaptation of the appliances of the water cure to the 
organic capabilities of each patient, and of arrivint^ it a success- 
ful termination quite as surely as if the patient had jeen all day 
in water, and water all day in him. Besides, it is folly to sup* 
pose that improvement is never to be made in this mode of treats 
ing disease ; that as Piriessnitz originated it, so it is to remain 
through all time. Priessnitz is far too clear in mental vision, 
and original in thought, himself to stick fast in one routine ; for 
in the course of his long experience he has considerably varied 
his practice ; and it is satisfactory to know that now, afler more 
than twenty years' experience, his treatment has lost almost all 
the violence which characterized it in former years, and that he 
too finds he can do as much with much milder means. I doubt 
not that, in due time, he will discover that such means are still 
more efficient when diet is regulated, and that the abominations 
of his table, to which all who have seen it bear witness, will be 
reformed. With keenness to observe he has the tact to adapt his 
practice to the facts which observation imposes on him. Not so 

• I have heard a saying, " that water cures the mv«c\\\«£l\!ka*> N^^^t ^^sk^x 
— ^ on drinking,"— attributed to PKiiaaNiTx,\i>iV. «nv \msw'^\ti%\»>»i^«*^ 
IkMt 9o scuto a QflS could have uttered tuch tkoxii«Di» 
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the small persons who run over to GrAefenberg for a few weeks, 
and return to practise the same processes on delicate English 
women and Englishmen with sensitive and care-worn brains, which 
they had there seen practised on phlegmatic Germans and bard- 
headed Poles ; and who, though they fancy themselves Priessnitz, 
and come back ** doctors," are in reality as much one as the 
other. From such I am compelled to differ in my ideas of the 
best manner of applying the water cure ; and I am also com. 
pelled to hold, that its employment requires as much nicety and 
discrimination as any other plan of treatment, and may. not safely 
be trusted to a routine. Knowledge of sound physiology and 
pathology are nevei more required than in the practice of the 
water cure ; and in no system of treatment will the great truths 
cf those scieQces find more ample and beautiful oonfirmatioo. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

DFFAILS OF THE WATER CURE AND EXPLANATION OF THEIR 

ACTION 

Diyision of the processes — Hot and warm fomentations— Packing in damp 
towels and sheets — Sitz baths — Abdominal and local compresses — Drip- 
ping or rubbing sheets — Shallow bath — The douche— The sweating 
process — Foot and hand baths — Other ablutions and frictions — Water 
drinking — Diet, air, and exercise. 

[The portions of this chapter which are included in these 
marks, <' " are reprints of a contribution from my pen to Dr. 
Wilson's pamphlet, " The Practice of the Water Cure," in 
which they were publisheoj. 

The processes of the water treatment have been multiplied by 
charlatanism as well as by ingenuity and judgment. Water has 
been squirted in all imaginable ways, and has been made to flow 
from all directions in all kinds of streams, upon the human body ; 
and complexity has been largely employed to lure such nersons 
as simplicity might fail to attract. This is all very well for those 
who see nothing in the water cure but ' an *^ establishment in full 
operation," and rely more upon the possession of " every variety 
bath," than of the requisite knowledge to apply water. Patients 
may be for a tim^ amused, or their confidence and hope re-excited 
by such contrivances as " ascending douche baths," " wave baths," 
^* ascending sitz baths," &c., but, although I have seen very many 
at Malvern who have gone through all these ingenuities elsewhere, 
they had never had their diseases explained to them, and were 
pretty nearly as far from a cure as ever. And so it will ever be 
when the lucrativeness of the water cure is more considered than 
its philosophy, and so long as professional men, by holding back 
from investigation of the subject, allow so excellent a plan of 
treatment to be usurped by non-professional adventurers and «oi- 
4ita$U '< doctors." 
Putting thete oontrivances aside, \ dr.%V\ cox»&a» tccji^^ va-"^^ 
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chnpier, to Ihe explanalion of ihoae processes which are e 
to the water Ireatmeni of chronic disease, and the varied modifica- 
tions in ihe application of wliich auflice to meet all oaaea that are 
proper to be submitted to that trealmenl. Any preoise division 
of them it may be difficult to make ; bui as in chronic disease we 
have recognized one condition, which is ihatof acb'ce irritaUon oT 
tlie viscera, and requires to be subdued, lowered, and another con. 
ditioa, which is thai of depression and obstruction, and requires lo 
be rmisfd, stimulated, and to liave tone imparled : so these pro. 
cesses of the water cure may be divided into such as are adapted 
for subdtdtig irritative and infiatnmaUyry action and such as have 
ihe power of gieing tone lo, of stimulating, and rousing organs 
whose function is at a low ebb, or obstructed and torpid. Modi- 
fications, however, of one or two processes may be so made as to 
make them either sedative or Ionic, as the sltz bath, a long dura- 
lion of which is lowering and sedative, whilst a short duration is 
tonic and stimulating. But these instances are not Qumerous 
enough lo warrant sub-divisions: agd 1 therefore proceed to treat, 
in the first place, of those applications whose general eflect ii U 
subdue irritation. 

§ 1. Hot ahd Warm Fomemtations. 

This invaluable mode of applying water was iirst put forward 
in this country by myself in the Lectures by BaoussAis, which I 
published in the year 184-^. Among the French it has long been 
esteemed and practised, I know no more powerful agent for sub- 
duing a certain phase of visceral irritation, and 1 employ it very 
frequently. Although a simple remedy, it is very little known or 
practised in this country, and I shall therefore state the mode of 
its application, which I shall not do with the sther water cure 
appliances, they having been described again and again, until the 
public who read works on ihe water treatment must be wearied 
of it. No English work on the water cure speaks of fomeniatiotis 
such as [hose now under consideration. 

A piece of flannel thrice folded is placed into a dry l>asin, and 
very hot or warm water is poured on it sufficiently to sonk it. 
The flannel is then put into the corner of a towel, which is iwiated 
•v'und it and wrung until the flannel is only damp.' It is taken 
out of the towel and immediately placed over the part to be fb- 
meoled, and upon it is placed a dou\i\o fc\i o^ >ivitk ftamiel, dry, 
or ptrt of a light blanket. The v*"^^*- ^^^^•'■*'' "i^^^**^ ""^ 
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meB which is fomented, draws the ordinary hed clothes over him, 
and remains quiet for five or eight minutes, when another flannel 
freshly wrung out is applied, the former one heing withdrawn. 
And this goes on for the whole time prescribed for the fomentation. 
The most ordinary place for applying this process is on the 
Delly, and especially the portion of it between the bottom of the 
breast bone and the navel, and across far back on both sides : this 
may be called general fomentation, its efiect being on the pheno- 
mena of the whole body, in contradistinction to local fomentations 
of joints, &c. In this manner you include — the colon as it 
crosses the upper part of the abdomen, the stomach in all its length, 
the Uver to the right, the spleen to the left, and a portion of the 
smaU gtUs situated above the navel : and, if the fomentation ex- 
tend all over the abdomen, the remainder of the small guts, the 
head of the colon (where the feeces are formed), the bladder, and 
the womb. And last though most important of all, you include 
the large and thick networks of ganglionic nerves, and the gan- 
glions themselves, which pervade and regulate the functions of 
these great organs of primary nutrition and excretion. This is 
no small consideration, and a prion the application of. a process 
at once soothing and counteracting to such organs recommends 
itself to a physiological physician. But the actual result passes, 
in many cases, all anticipation. Often and again I have seen it 
procure sleep to adults, and to children especially, when opialps 
♦♦ only fevered and irritated. I have seen it, applied at night, pro- 
cure relaxation of the kidneys and bowels by the morning,^ when 
all diuretics and purgatives had failed. I have seen it arrest the 
most violent bilious and nervous headaches. I have seen it stay 
fits of asthma, of tic douloureux of the face, of toothache, of 
sciatica, of spasm of the bladder, of universal convulsion in in- 
fants both from teething and indigestion. 1 have seen it stop the 
most violent and long continued vomiting, and relieve, even dur- 
ing application, exjtreme acidity and flatulence of the stomach. 
These things I have seen, not once, but scores of times, and in 
any of them I should use it with confidence of quick relief, more 
speedy in some than other cases. The explanation of such re- 
suits from a remedy applied over the seat of the great centre of 
the nutritive nerves of the body, will not be difficult to those who 
have read the exposition of acute and chronic disease given in 
the First Part of this work. 
the temperature of fomentations ovex X^^ >Q^^ \^ ^^ ^^^^a- 



imporlanci.'. Where the symptoms indicoie a purely inflamnut- 
lary srale of any of ibe viscera — when, ftir instance, mucoiu iuili- 
gcstion prevBils — ihe temperature shoulil be high, nearly at the 
bailing point; the object then being to counterirhlale, to driiw 
blood 10 ihe surface, in doing which the nerves of the skin are 
vehemejitly Btimitlated. But when the visceral irritation is of a 
memoua character, and therefore capricious in its phenomena, it 
behoves to apply Ihe fomeiitations only warm, so as not to ex'.Ue 
but aoothe iho nerves of the akia : for if you excite them, the eii:- 
citation will be propagated lo the brain, and produce malaise 
there, and sometimes will even be u means of increasing the vu- 
eeral irritation it was intended to subduS. 1 have ollen seen fo- 
menlalions lo the abdomen, improperly tempered, induce severe 
headache, throbbing and restlessness, the irriintion produced on 
the skin being promulgated lo the visctra and the brain. In 
more vehement indanimatory action within, such a reflection, as 
it were, back on the nervous oentres from the skin, is not likely 
to occur, the irritation in these being already very great and of a 
decided character. These are the leading indications as to tem- 
perature, and the gradations between the exiremee of pure in- 
flammatory and nervous disorder muHt be left lo the discrimina- 
tion of the practitioner. 

Hot fomenlalions should never be applied to the abdomen ex- 
c^t when the patient is in the recumbent posture, and can lake 
rest after them. Being a lowerinjj remedy, especially in dimi- i 
nisbiog the excitability of ihe brain, exertion of the limbs should, 
upon no account, be allowed immediately subsequently on tiieir 
application. Indeed, it is better that sleep should be taken : end 
hence, bedtime is the best time for them. They should never be 
applied within at leas! two hours and a half ahur a meal, with 
the digestion of which they would otherwise inlerfere. The du- 
ralioQ of this process varies from twenty to sixty minutes every 
day, or every second day, according to the indications afforded by 
the degree and kind of internal disorder. 

Fo mental Ions, although directly lowering, are, indirectly, a 
8trengthi.-iiing process. The inflamed stomach of a patient acts, 
by sympathy, as a spur lo the function of the hrain, which there- 
by Bshibils a degree of impulsive energy Ihal passes (or power . 
the patient can walk and talk quickly, has incessant desires to 
move, ice. : but all this is JictiUmia sVten^'tv, yia. ^a the nneref 
tied by alcoholic Unuida or totii« mei\c\ae» \a ^v;^vv«AMh. V« J 
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mentations, by reducing the inflammation of tne stomacn, witn- 
draw the spur from the brain : and the patient, feeling in conse- 
quence much loss of his locomotive propensity, says they are 
weakening him. But they are plainly only reducing his bram 
to its actual and genuine level of strength by taking from it the 
moibid stint ulant which gave \\ jictitimis power. And, mean- 
time, the digestive viscera, being strengthened by the reduction 
of their inflammation, will, as they improve, afford such natural 
stimulus to the brain as will give it a sustained energy. I dwell 
upon this, as patients oflen make complaint, in the first parts of 
the water treatment, that they are weaker : these fomentations, 
And the wet-sheet packing generally forming those parts ; where- 
as they are only weaker for a time in. the animal nervous system, 
but are becoming permanently stronger in their nutritive nervous 
system ; and thai is the great consideration : strong viscera are 
always accompanied by strong brain ai«d spinal cord. It is, how. 
ever, necessary to mark well the point at which to discontinue 
the use of this remedy ; if they be continued one day beyond the 
reduction of active irritation, they really weaken, and induce the 
headache and other symptoms already mentioned, which attend 
their employment at an excessive temperature. In this respect, ' 
the pulse is the best indicator: when it has lost sharpness and its 
ierky character, hot fomentatiims are superfluous, and their con- 
tinuance would render it small, weak, and exceedingly irritable. 
Hot and warm fomentations form an excellent commencement 
to the treatment of those cases, where with active irritation exist- 
ing in the viscera, there is such a want of vitality and blood in 
the entire body as to render the immediate employment of the 
cold remedies adapted for the reduction of that irritation impossi- 
ble or hazardous. I have constantly found that in old persons, 
delicate females, bloodless and greatly debilitated patients, espe- 
cially in those affected with bronchial and asthmatic disorder of 
the lungs, it became possible to apply the colder remedies of the 
water cure by first using these fomentations for a period. A cer- 
tain amount of the mal-distribution of blood within was thereby 
overcome, and a better circulation to the exterior thereby attain- 
ed, which fenabled the skin to re-act upon the cold wet sheet, 
when it inould otherwise not have done so, without much sense 
of misery, at least. Extreme congestion aud ex.Vt^ttta %^\\Kt^iS. 
weakoeaa may be thus coaxed, as it were, m cotcvt^^wcvw^^^ ^^- 
tmript At aelf-restorsiiiony whilst other u»«iva >nov\^ VvaNe^ w«^- 



wheliiied them. By their aid I have often been en&b!dd La begin 
tho Ireatmciit of dvlicate persons in the middle of n-Inter, whc 
must else have postponed it until sotnmer Ileal assisted ihe skin. 

Whi'n there is a good amouni of leverishness present, hot 
lorn entai ions, applied for half an hour ini mediately after a wet- 
«heet packing and the rubbing sheet or shallow bath, are excellent 
4 for seconding the febrifuge qualiliea of the packing, and 
the two together are almost aure to induce perspiration and 
terminate the fever. 

Local fomentations with hot and warm water are not often re- 
quired in uhronic disease. In the exasperations ot gouty or rhe*- 
malic infiammation of the joints which occnr in the course of ibe 
ral water treatment, they may be used with advantage, at a 
the same temperature they are applicable 
•es, particularly in chronic e/ygipeias ^a 
ralgia, ihey alTurd relief applied a 
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l by the tonic and stimulating processes to be continued. 



^ 2. Packing in Damp Towels akd Sheets. 

The same remark which has been made regarding Ihe loraicen- 
tng and lowering efiect of fouK'ntations applios to tins prouesa ; it 
is directly lowering, but indirectly strengthenitig ; it rt 
excess of blood in one organ in order to send sultioient to another, 
which has too little. Still, it materially reduces the cirvulaiion ; 
and where lliat is very feeble, from deticiency of blood i 
whole body, it requires care in application. Hence t have fauoJ 
it is not spoken of ia works on the 
as well as sheet packing. Ir 
a, I generally begin packing with a 
3 front of the trunk : and'they will 
t have the circulation aa lowered s 
w/ieij the whole body is enveloped \ii a ds.m^i sheet. By degrees, 
as the blood begins to c\rcu\at.e better, \ ?a\ a.\a-»n^ uaWw'aKtSfc J 
« well ua the front of the fui\V, wiA » %t«itt»l\'i wA. «M>:^ ^j 
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on to the employ merit of the sheet over the whole body. Anothef 
advantage of this partial packing at first is, that the arms are 
free, and this' is do slight consideration to nervous and delicate 
persons, to whom the constrained and helpless position of the 
entire sheet packing is sometimes very disagreeable, and might, 
by acting on the nerves, be harmful. By the use of fomentations 
and the towel packing, I have been enabled to undertake and 
successfully raise up patients whom, without them, I must have 
altogether declined to treat. 

The novelty of such a process as wet-sheet packing past, it 
becomes one of the most agreeable, because one of the most 
soothing, of all the water remedies. By it the nerves proceeding 
from the brain and spinal cord to the skin, and which are mor- 
bidly sensitive in all chronic diseases, are relieved, for the 
moment, from the irritation of the air, and placed in the mild 
atmosphere of warm vapor which is made by the heat of the 
body actiVig on the moisture of the sheet. Instead, therefore, of 
irritatioiis proceeding from the extremities of those nerves, spread 
over the skin towards the brain, this last is quieted by the tem- 
porary withdrawal of them ; so much so, that the patient ordina- 
rily sleeps whilst packed, and will sleep then when he could not 
sleep without it. On coming out of it, therefore, the nervous 
energy of the skin having accumulated strength by the rest thus 
given to the nerves, is in the best condition to react upon the bath 
which follows. Add to which, that the quietude of the brain has 
freed the viscera from irritations which it sends to them in th^ 
ordinary progress of chronic disease, and thus they, too, are in 
the best condition for reacting on the external application of ^old. 
The whole body has been rested, its organic powers have been 
accumulated, and it can now respond to the stimulus to be applied 
to its external surface. Accordingly, the shallow or sheet bath 
is applied immediately, at an appropriate temperature, and the 
result is a rush of blood to the skin ; a rush, be it remarked^ 
produced by the organic powers of the body itself, and not liahlei 
therefore, to be followed by a reflux. This process repeated day 
after day, and sometimes twice daily, at length Jixes a quantity 
•of blood in the blood-vessels of the outer skin, and thereby 
reduces the disproportionate quantity which was congested in the 
inner skin or mucous membranes, 

*' Scientific medical practitioneTs ate vw^^x^ >\«X>^«t^ ^t^nw^ 
wmjmofgiring health and strength to «i Itkcto \5i5i«tvsN% m»^«w 
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disease — viz., by relieving the irritation of some particm 
which disturbs and oppresses the olhpr organs, and by directly 
giving lone to tlia really enfeebled body. 

"The curative and strengthening operation of tlie wel sheet 
mainly consists in the forme.- of these ways. In all chronic, aa 
in all acute disorders, there is one organ, or series of organs, 
whose irritation or inflammation proves oppressive to the other 
organs, and the cure is to be found in the reduction of this irrita- 
.ioii. This fact goes far to explain the very extensive, almost 
universal, employment of the wel sheet in disease. Its extraor- 
dinary power in allaying irritation is one of the most curious facls 
of the Water Cure, and of which it is really difficult to give a 
full and satisfactory rationale. When property modified to meet 
the actual slate of the patient, it may be said to be the most sooth- 
ing application that can lie administered to the external sentient 
surface. It may be compared in its calming effects to a poultice 
placed all over the body ; but this is only stating a fact in other 
words. It carries off feverish heat, and this heat is employed in 
converting the moisture in th« sheet into vapor ; so that the pa- 
tient may be said to be in a steam bath of his own making. This 
#arm vapor settling on the skin, makes it soft and moist, and is 
very often mistaken for perspiration ; but the wel sheet, used for 
the purpose of reducing irritation, is not, as a general rule, allowed 
to remain long enough to induce sweating, — which is a directly 
opposite process*, and intended for a different purpose from the 
wet sheet. But whatever be the physiological principle upon 
which ihe wet sheet acts, it will be found, during the treatment 
of most diseases by the Water Cure, an indispensable remedy, 
and one on which the pracUtiouer can safely rely. 

" Being applicable where there is morbid irritation, it is an in- 
valuable remedy in all internal and external inflammation, acute 
and chronic. In acute disease it is frequently changed, the pa- 
tietit not being permitted to remain in it longer than suffices to 
warm the sheet, which in fever, for instance, may be a quarter 
of an hour, or even less. It Is thus changed several times con- 
secutively, increasing the time as the heal is reduced, and the 
shallow bath, cold or chilled, follows. In this process two evident 
effects are produced, an imme-nse quantity <^ Aea( ia curried <it[ 
/ivm Ihe surface, the pulie becomes soft, andfalia in rapiiUly. 
"A/ier this, when the patient \»as Wen kstoc vhvib in bed, the 
Jieai on the surface again acc>imu\a\es ■, Wvoa\Vt\w\e\wiiOT!ani 
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Amve been relieved, and the skin placed in a more favorable state 
for perspiration, this last commonly ensues, and Nature relieves 
herself. Should, however, perspiration not take place, and in- 
stead of it, a return and continuation of the dry feverish skin, the 
wet sheeting is recommenced as before ; and so on every five or 
six hours perhaps. It should be remarked, that in complaints 
which 'a liigh degree of fever accompanies, it is generally neces- 
sary to employ only three or more blankets for a covering. 

" This is the ordinary mode of applying the wet sheet in acute 
disease ; and its application is only modified in frequency, accord- 
ing to the intensity of the feverish or inflammatory symptoms. 

" Among the advantages of this safe, simple, and refreshing 
means of reducing fever and inflammation, is that of not causing 
any actual loss of strength to the patient, as by bleeding and 
strong medicines ; and, as a necessary result, it is not attended 
by long convalescence or debility. 

" But in chronic diseases of long standing, a variety of modifi- 
cations are called for, both with reference to the symptoms origi- 
nally presented, and to those which arise in consequence of the 
water treatment. • 

" Patients oflen present themselves in whom the vital energy is 
so woefully lowered by long disease and bad nutrition, with bad 
blood, that any considerable amount of stimulus would prove too 
much for their powers. These persons would never at first get 
warm in a cold wet sheet, because, as this withdraws the animal 
heat from the surface, the internal parts do not possess vigor 
enough to labor to supply that which has been abstracted. The 
patient, therefore, remains cold and miserable, and is, moreover, 
liable to have the head congested and headache follow on the wet 
sheet. In such cases, — and they are to be judged of beforehand 
by close examination of the peculiarities of the patient, — it is ex- 
pedient to wring the sheet out of warm water, and have it applied 
iaround the body at a temperature of about 70° or 75° ; a tem- 
perature which, as it does not suddenly abstract a larg^amount 
of heat from the debilitated body, gives the latter a smaller shock, 
and more time and opportunity to supply, by the action of the 
internal organs, that which has been lost on the external surface. 
Gradudtly, as, by the aid of drinking water, and by the reduction 
of irritation by the sheet, the internal organs and the skin recover, 
and the patient acquires appetite and ^wet o^\AQ^-\«sai«^xyi|^^^^ 
emperature of the sheet is then \oweT^ moXjWX. c«i»s» \a\fe %s^ 
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^ied quite sold, by wliich time l)ie heat- begetting ijoww'oT tht 
body equals tho heat-withdrawinf; porfer of the sheet ; after which 
the balance is changod, and the body generatft more caloric than 
the sheet can withdraw id the time usually given to lying in il, 

" For a similar reason, it is necessary in some instances to ap 
ply the wet sheet only over the inmk of ihe body, leaving the 
Mtremities, or at least the legs, with the dry blankets around 
ihem. For there are persons whose organic energy may suffice 
to supply the surface immediately over the vital organs with ca- 
loric, but would fail to do so with regard lo the limbs, which are 
more distant from the active centre of vitality. The sheet is 
then made to reach only to the hips ; and this is persisted in until, 
as in the former instance named, the appliances of the cure in- 
crease the amount of organic energy in the body generally. As 
this is in progress, more and more of the sheet is gradually ap- 
plied over the limbs. As a general rule, it is better not to include 
the feet for the first few times of packing in the sheet; the ex- 
ceptions being those individuals in whom there is either a great 
amount of feverish heat, or the nutrition of whose body has not 
been much enc^oa^hed upmi by long disease. This necessary 
modification is practised by Psiessnitz to some extent. 

"It is not unfrequently necessary to exclude particular portions 
of the trunk from the operation of the wet sheet. Thus, in asthma, 
for e^tample, the patient is ofllimes able to bear and derives the 
greatest benefit from the remedy, when a dry towel is placed be- 
tween the skin of the front of the chest and Ihe sheet ; when 
Otherwise he would be unable to get warm in il, and the difficult 
breathing would be most distressing. Where also the heart is 
nervously irritable, the same application of a dry towel over the 
region of that organ is found lo render the sheet more bearable 
and efficient for good ; when the sheet becomes warm, the dry 
towel can be put at the aide in some eases. But this only applies 
lo nervous disorders of t)ie contents of the cheat ; all ijijlamnia- 
tory disuses there, from a simple catarrh to the most serious statea, 
require that the sheet should be in immediate contact with the 
surface of the chest. 

" There is no case in which Ibis indirect application of tho 

sheet to the stomach and hoacls is desirable ; it would seem that 

that part being the starting poiaV oX e,\tnaa\. &U a.ilments, both beari 

•nrf requima the full operation ot \.\\ia too**. ^"»iw^v\ m& '«■»*(«- 
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working agent in the water cure. The sheet will alwajrs be 
found first heated over this region. 

** The time in which it is necessary to remain in the wet sheet 
must vary with the powers of the individual submitted to it. 
Suppose a patient to be forty or forty-five .minutes before he feels 
tjioroughly warm in it, it is generally advisable to leave him for 
an hour and twentv minutes, or an hour and a half from the first 
packing. The accumulation of warmth then produces sufficient 
circulating power in the skin to re-act upon the subsequent ablu- 
tion in the shallow bath or dripping sheet. Moreover, this slow. 
!ie88 in warming in the sheet implies an inveterate degree of irri- 
tation and oppression in some internal organ, which therefore 
requires a full quantity of the soothing and derivative effects of 
the remedy in question. 

" When, however, the patient speedily — that is, in ten or fifteen 
minutes — ^gets thoroughly warm in the packing, an hour is the 
outside time requisite for him to remain. There are some cases 
where even this is too long, and they are known by headache, 
swimming, and sensations of fainting, showing themselves. In 
these cases, the irritation to be removed not being of that inveterate 
kind which interferes with blood-making and heat-making, caloric 
soon accumulates, and to such an extent as to cause the sheet to 
pass from its soothing to its irritating and depressing stage of 
agency ; and the pulse falls so low as to cause irregular circula- 
tion in the brain, and the phenomena above mentioned. 

'* Between these extremes of peculiarity as regards the action 
of tne wet sheet, there are numerous shades. But to* detect any 
of them, and thus to obtain all the good available from the re- 
medy, requires not a small amount of medical knowledge and 
experience in the practice of the wateir cure. 

'* As one great result of the wet sheet is to produce augmented 
and healthy secretions fromlhe mucous membranes— especially 
the digestive — the state of those membranes should be accurately 
examined previous to ordering it and during its use. It is by 
virtue of this power that it effects such wonders in some cases 
of obstinate constipation. 

" The secretory agency of the wet sheet alluded to points out 
its impropriety— or the care with which it must be used — in all 
Mses where the feebleness of the boweVa t^«A\\>j X^^^'^ \a vs^^b»a^i« * 
tfg diarrhcBa. 
*»& long as there is internal imtflLtioa \o xetaw^^^^ ^^&«8^ 
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goes on daily gaining power of speedily irBrming iu ihe AeA, 
and ihe tiinc for liis remaining in it consequently diminishes. 
Bui when iirilalion is subdued, tlie wel sheet, if contiimed too 
long, lends to produce the symploms of depression already men. 
tioned ; ihe patient does not feel comlbrlable in it, though it be 
warm ; he gets out of it weary and weak, and his head begins to 
•ufler. 

" Many curious phenomena lake place in some patients by fre- 
quent use of the wet sheet ; amongst the most singular is that of 
its becoming of a beautiful rose color. This will sometimes con- 
tiDue for a week or two, then cease, and in a few weeks return 
again. In other cases, the sheet b found, wljen taken off the 
patient, after an hour's, packing in it, to be glutinous, and to 
extracted ttetid matters from the skin." 



i 3. Taa SiTz Bath. 






In one of the forms of od ministration, this is decidedly a lower- 
ing bath, and is admirably adapted for the treairaent of active 
l.'rilations, as well as condilions of obstruction ; so that it is 
applicable in almost all cases of chronic, as it is in very many 
of acute, disease. 

" The siiz bath is used either as a Ionic or derivative. In ihe 
former case, it is taken cold, and for a time varying from five 
to Sfleen minutes, seldom exceeding the latter period. 

" Tlie rationale of its operation in this character is sufficiently 
simple. The stimulus of the cold causes the blood-vessels of Ihe 
pan and neighiwrhood to which the water is applied to coniracl, 
and thereby rid themselves of any excess of blood: and as this 
itimulus bus not been carried to a great extent, there is very lit. 
Je subsequent return of relaxation in those vessels ; still there is 
some ; end it is for this reason ihal it becomes necessary to apply 
the stimulus again after short intervals ; short silz balhs always 
require frequent repetition, sometimes as often as six or seven 
times in the twenty-four hours. It will appear from the above, 
that the short or tonic sitz bath is applicable in all cases where 
there is an enfeebled or congested state of tlie parts contained 
wilhin the hips ; for instance, in excessive menstruation, leu- 
oorrlicea, loss of muaculac lone, ani ^ToUMwm lA "fes, Wii«t 

"/* in, however, more especWAy ?o« '^'^ deriiiuim 
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•he sitz bath is most frequently employed. The class of disor- 
ders for which such effect is desirable is far more numerous than 
those in which the tonic result is wished ; and it includes some 
phases of brain congestion, obstructions of the liver, congestion 
of the stomach and its nerves, stoppage of courses, and constipa- 
tion of the bowels,— diseased states ivhich include all. the forms 
of digestive and nervous complaints. Here the stimulus of the 
cold is applied so long, that the blood-vessels of the parts contained 
within the hips, afler a violent tonic contraction, fall into a state 
of great consequent exhaustion and relaxation, whereby a large 
quantity of blood is admitted and retained in them. The result is 
doubly advantageous ; for first, a mass of blood is drawn from the 
upper organs of digestion, the liver, stomach, (fee, and even from 
the head, whose obstruction and congestion it therefore relieved ; 
and secondly, this blood so made to congest in the lo^er organs 
of digestion, and in the genital and urinary organs, secretes the 
matters peculiar to those parts, and thus the bowels are made to 
act, and the monthly evacuation of females is removed, and the 
functions of the kidneys and bladder are promoted. 

'* The temperature at which it is fit to take the sitz bath is 
important. Its tonic effect, as already explained, is best and 
indeed only obtained by the cold degrees, that is, under sixty 
degrees. The degree at which \a obtain the derivative ejBlbct will 
vary with the organic capabilities of the patient, and these the 
physician must ascertain by previous investigation. It must also 
have reference to the patient's power of taking exercise afler it ; 
for if he remain cold for want of exercise, the tonic and not the 
derivative result will ensue ; and it has been shown that the cases 
for these are diametrically opposite. Patients in a very low con- 
dition of vital activity, but in whom it is desirable to produce 
derivation of blood to the lower organs of digestion, should in the* 
first instance be submitted to water of a tepid temperature or 
nearly so, and the degree should be lowered as the strength in- 
creases. The amount of derivation in such event is not so great 
nor so permanent as when water at forty or fifty degrees is used : 
but a judicious practitioner will suit his remedies to his patient's 
power, and not go by blind rules. The Water Cure is the cold 
water cure only in time and place, and where the individual 
peculiarities permit, or the palieulVvaa\ie«v\itw\^c^. \\>X<2»^^>i^a. 
to benefit by it, 
in applying the sitz bath in Its tonic cWT«.cX.e.T,\\.\^ ^eser^^^"^** 
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use it odea ; and t.as, because ihe relaxed blood-veasela of tin 
viscera of the pelvis may doI have lime to fall again into an 
exhausted state, and re-admit fresh blood. It is chiefly in its 
derivatice action that it produces a lowering effect, and is there- 
lore adipled for stales of active irritation of the digestive viscera 
and head. By such a bath the puis? is reduced in rapidity and 
hardness, to an extent that many would scarcely credit, who think 
that bleeding and fox-glove arc the only means of reducing it. 
On the other hand, Uie derivation of blood that is made lo the 
lower organs of digestion is most powerful, in conjunction with 
other remedies of a stimulating character, in removing obstruc- 
lions of the liver, spleen, &c. It is in this way thai it cures piles: 
it derives from the liver towards the rectum, induces bleeding of 
the piles, and thus relieves at once them and their cause in the 
liver. Bdth ilie short and the long silz bath have the effect of 
quieting the brain and nervous system. In sleepless nights, the 
best opiate that can be taken is a cold sitz bath of lour or five 
minuter' duration, and the sound sleep thai certainly follows ia 
well worth the eiertion of the resolution to get up and take it. 
! have repeatt'dly known patients to fall asleep in a cold sitz bath 
of long duration, and they always pronounced it a refreshing sleep, 
Both the short and -the long sitz bath are beneficial in removing 
headadles of a nervous or bilious kind, in staying vomiting, 
flatulent spasms, &c. When used to open the bowels, it is well 
to rub the "abdomen with the wet hand during the last eight orten 
minutes if the bath. 



^ 4. Tbb Abuouinjil Comfbess. 



In the great majoriiy of cases presented for treatment, I 
not found any superior advantage in the compress which goes 
round the trunk over that which I ordinarily suggest, and which 
IS applied over the abdomen alone ; whilst the latter has the ad- 
vantage of being of smaller hulk. The object of the comprea 
IS to produce and maintain over the abdominal viscera an amount 
of moist warmth which shall act as a counteracling and soothing 
agent to the irriiation which is fiied in those viscera. The sym* 
pathies between them and their anterior coverings are exhibiled 
in various ways, in the acts of emptying the bladder, the bowel^ 
womb, in spasms of the niuscVes of the belly, tkc. ; the irrili 
al' diateaaion in those viscera ^toducw^ N\Q\en.\ t:«»Axw9itfNk5 
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nmades which enclose them. In the converse instance, if cold be 
applied to the external bSlly, it produces rumbling in the bowels, 
expulsion of wind, of urine, contraction of the womb in floodingi 
of that organ, (fee. At all times, under ordinary circumstances, 
a degree of contraction obtains in them sufficient to sustain their 
contents ; a contraction which is due to the sympathy in question. 
When the calibre of the bowels decreases, as in some forms of 
gasirO'enteritis, the muscles of the belly cling to them, until the 
spine may sometimes be felt through the trunk. When leechea 

• are applied over a portion of the viscera which is inflamed, the 
blood they draw is invariably dark colored and disordered ; draw 
it half an inch beyond that portion, and it is vermilion and healthy- 
looking. This curious exhibition of the organic sympathy be- 
tween the bowels and their exterior coverings was first mentioned 
by Bhoussais, and I have verified it in a great number of in- 
stances during the last fourteen yeairs, particularly in cases of 
duodenal inflammation and enlargement. It is upon this sympa- 
thy between the viscera and their coverings that the action of 
the compress is founded. Properly applied, therefore, it is a 
eonstarU opiate to that constant irritation within which is the 
groundwork of all chronic diseases. Hence in almost all those 
chronic diseases, it is applicable ; but it must by no means be 
worn equally long by all patients. In some, females particularly, 
the sympathy alluded to is so exquisite, that when the internal dis- 
order is of a nervous character, the continued employment of the 
compress tends to bring on feelings of sinking, hysterical nervous- 
ness, dec. In such instances, it should be worn only for two or 
three hours at a time, or should be frequently refreshed from cold 
water. Others exhibit this close sympathy by the efiect of the 
compress in increasing the secretions of the intestines : I have 
known strong men, whose bowels would at any time acj^ after 
three or four hours' wearing of the compress, as freely as ifthey 
had taken a mild aperient. Indeed it is in this latter capacity 
that it is usually employed ; although, from what precedes, it is 
(dainly a narrowed view to take of its operation. Its aperient 
effect is due to the relief which its soothing and counteracting 
action brings to all the viscera of the abdomen, and especially to 
that portion of their nervous system which regulates the functions 
o4* the upper digestive organs. Rence, 'wVve^i >\\c«fc 'WKt\^» -^x^ 
nqumtely sensitive, and congeBtion and o\»\.T\MiXAo\;i ^^ "wiv. ^-ws^.^ 

km the aervoua oooditioii only, the i^Y^cawna^^ ^^ \«^v8«sas5K^ ^ 
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ready mentioned are liable to occur. The same is probable in 
any case, if the compress be not wrung afresh from cold water 
sufficiently frequently. 

Aiding thus in the withdrawal of irritation from the viscera, 
the compress influences in a very marked manner the function of 
the brain and spinal cord, and, through them, the power of the 
limbs. In this, as in other particulars, it is a kind of partial wet- 
sheet packing. That it soothes the brain and spinal cord is shown 
in this, that if freshly applied when sleepless at night, it is as 
certain a sedative and narcotic as can be taken. Or let a person • 
be wearied, jaded with walking or talking, and put on the fresh- 
ened compress, he will find renewed alacrity. An invalid will 
also quickly find the difference between walking with and with- 
out the compress, so much docs it improve the walking power. In 
all these cases it acts by reducing visceral irritation, which kept 
the circulation in the brain and spinal cord in the irregular con- 
ditions which produce sleeplessness, restlessness and oppression. 
Thus quieting the brain by the medium of the viscera, it, on the 
other hand, causes the brain to cease from sending its morbid 
sympathies to the viscera. Its action in this way, however, is 
interfered with, if it be allowed to become too hot without being 
refreshed. Hence it is not always advisable to wear it at night: 
in those who are not constitutionally heavy sleepers, it is apt to 
break the sleep or render it exceedingly dreamy. On the same 
principle is to be explained an extreme state of mental fidget, 
which I have occasionally seen it produce, and which disappeared 
when it was refreshed. 

In many instances of nervous indigestion I have found it best to 
take the compress off during and for an hour or so after a meal, 
especially the heavy one of dinner ; it seemed to increase the 
fulness, &c., of the stomach. I can only explain this by its in- 
terfering with the rush of blood towards the stomach, which takes 
place when the important function of digestion begins, and requires 
so much of the secretorial power of that organ. The heated 
compress retains so much blood over the stomach as to counteract 
the rush of blood towards it. But in the course of an hour or 
two, digestion being fairly in piogress, the stomach, congested 
with blood; heated, and becoming jaded with its labor, is assisted 
oat of these disagreeables by a ^tesVv eorcv^x^^, vi\\\&Vv ^wea it 
power to expel flatulence, and draws V\\e ivow \rMi^c;^sa»x^ ^^s^ 
^ of blood from it. When appWed Vo fem^ea ^\vo «QS«t lis«. 
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disorder of the upp(3r organs of digestion, but aie subject to ex- 
cessive menstruation, it is advisable to confine the compress to the 
portion of the abdomen above the navel. I» very excitable but 
feeble persons, it is well to wear it only when walking or on 

• horseback. 

S(X)ner or later the abdominal compress causes an eruption of 
flome kind on the skin underneath it. Before or at the same time 
with this, it may bring on an exudation of glutinous matters. In 
one case (of bad nervous headache in a lady who had taken enor. 
mous quantities ot physic for it) I saw an exudation of matten 
of a brownish hue, which stiffened the compress as if with starch, 
and gave out the unquestionable odors of colocynth and aloes. 
It continuerl for one week in varying quantity, then cQfised, and 
broke out again in five weeks afterwards, continuing for a fort- 
night, and smelling of aloes, gamboge, and at times of camphor. 
I have oflen seen colors and smelt odors of various kinds pervad- 
ing the compress, but could never be certain of either beyond the 
fact of a strong medicinal smell. In the instance alluded to, 
there was not the slightest doubt on the subject. 

Local compresses are adjuvants to the abdominal one in certain 
maladies. Applied over gouty and rheumatic joints, they certainly . 
obviate a great deal of the pain and tension attendant on the inflam 
mation of the unyielding fibrous textureof the ligaments and mus- 
cular sheaths. In fact, in all local inflammations, they are useful, 
' although not curative. But if the pain be of the neuralgic kind, 
I havQ not found them of much use : in nervous gout, for instance, 
they are infinitely less palliative than in the chalky kind: in 
toothache from cold they act with wonderful efficacy, whilst in 
that of purely sympathetic kind they avail little. Yet in the 
paroxysm of sciatica, a large wet compress round iwe thigh is a 
pretty certain relief to it. Also in the nervous condition of the 
neck of the bladder in males, which leads to the passage of fre 
quent and small quantities of water, and is oAen an accompani- 
ment of nervousness, the compress to the perineum is of benefit. 
In these and some other instances, it would appear that, if the 
nervous pain or irritation is severe enough to involve the surround. 
ing tissues in temporary acute inflammation, the compress E^cts 

• well. For the rest, it is well to apply it to all local pains and 
irritations . in most of them it w\\\ be \et^ Xi^tv^^^vaS.^ "«s\^ "^ 
never does harm. Like the abdon\\t\a\ covcv^^^^, ^^ N»c.^ ^^'^ 

urgm the oart t/> exudation of malXetti axi^ \o ^t\«ASa^- ^"^^^ 
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former generally consists of excessive deposit of cuticle m 
temi'Huid state, and the quantity of this taken from the surfi.ca 

of a knee-joint in, a single day would scarcely be credited. 1 
Dannot say that I have met with the medicinal exudation of oini- 
Rtents, ice, previously applied, which is mentioned in some works 
as of very common occurrence. 

An excellent local compress is one applied all over the head, 
and well covered with a thick dry night-uup. If the patient hai 
plenty of hair, it is sufficient to wet that and cover it. In ordi- 
nary cold in the head, this compress worn all night is of almost 
certain efficacy ; the patient awakes with his face bathed in per. 
«piration, and the mucous membranes of the nose and eyes free 
from irriyition, and secreting their usuul bland fluid. For fever, 
ish headaches and for sleeplessness, this is ulso a good remt 

For bronchial cough, a compress is applied over the chest, 
oerliiinly facililates expectoratian ; that Is, reduces inflammi 
But here the sympathies are even greater than in the abdome? 
and if retained too long, and without sufficient freshening, it is 
apt to induce faintness, hysterical breathing, palpitations, dec. In 
tore throat, of a purely inflammatory kind, a compress is useful ; 
but in relaxed sore throat it is doubtful, or at least should be very 
frequently changed. 

It ia well, during the application of compresses to any pat 
to wash it from time to time with cold water, on t' 
pie that one washes the body after packing in the wet sht 
strengthen and give tone to the skin. 

I believe that a great deal remains to be observed and 
oonceming the operation of the compress in its general, that is, 
its abdominal, and in Its local application. I feel convinced that, 
in a quiet way, it works a great pari of the good result in chi 
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§ 5 The DRippma oa Rubbins Sheet. 



This IS the tirst of those appliances of the water curs w] 
act by stimulating the nerves and circulatory systems of the 
The remedies hithpilo mentioned reduce irritation in ttie oi 
and thereby leave thiir organic energy at liberty to act, if, aftet 
aW, it be sufficient in degree, — a. i^in\ w^vWn, \l«: qractitiooer 
ahould be aiile to determine befoTehani, IwoxiM \jii\i\ 
ihuM set at libf.rty, certaio slimu.\aliaft mea-as &■ 
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THS DEIPPUfO OR RUBilNG SHBBT. M5 

. die drippmg sheet, cold and tepid spcnigingy and the cold and tepid 
shallow bath. When the state of irritation has passed on to that 
of obstruction and excessive congestion, and the vis vita is op. 
pressed, and unable to act from that cause, or when it is desira. 
ble to bring it into such play as to induce a critical and veh&> 
mently counteracting action on the skin or other great emanato* 
ries, other stimulating processes are found for that purpose in the 
sweating process and the douche hath. A minor process having 
the same aim is theybo^ both. 

The dripping sheet is generally used as a preparative process 
for the skin, if that organ has been hitherto unaccustomed to the 
impression of water below its own temperature ; and the shock is 
considerably modified by the attendant friction. The blood- ves- 
%ls of the skin contract in the first instance, and subsequently 
relax, admitting more blood into their calibre ; a double action, 
which is reiterated by the friction, until a good amount of blood 
is fixed in the skin, to be maintained by subsequent exercise. 
But besides this, stimulating impression is made upon the myri- 
ads of nerves of animal life spread over the skin, and derived from 
the brain and spinal cord, modifies the circulation in these last, and, 
through them, affects the vital energies of the viscera. It is in 
this manner that it takes off languor, gives alacrity to mind and 
limb, clears away intellectual and moral cloudiness, at the same 
time that it generates appetite, removes thirst, causes expulsion 
of flatulence, &c. More than this; its repeated and frequent 
use will reduce some of the symptoms of very intense derange- 
ipent of the animal nervous system, such as attacks of lie and 
violent spasms of the limbs and truuK. When speaking of the 
wet-sheet packing, 1 have alluded to the favorable condition in 
which it placed tl e skin and viscera tor the best reaction on the 
subsequent process of the dripping sheet. Were the patient to re- 
main just as he comes from the packing, his skin would be very 
liable to take cold from the operation of the air, the stimulus of 
which is not strong enough to ensure sufficient re-action. But 
when the dripping sheet, with the friction, comes to play upon 
•he skir ' with its organic energy accumulated in the packing, the 
re-action is great, the blood remains in the skin, and its presence 
prevents the taking of cold. Hence it, or some cognate process, 
PI ipdispensiable after the wet-sheet piacking. For tMs pur^^osc' it 
Ji. mH^etimes prudent, in cases o£ gte«X ot^«xC\^ 5^^^^\i«i9flev^ >f^ 
with a tepid sheet, and on\y %t«A^Mi^^?3 xj^tf^^^^^^^ 
16* 
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temperature. But when it is used alone, for the purpose of rSi 
freshing the animal nerves and the brain, or for reducing their 
painful or spasmodic affections, it should always be cold, and the 
accompanying friction strong and long-continued ; six or eight 
sheets in succession are sometimes thus administered. To very 
delicate oersons I often apply, in the first instance, only friction 
of the ti unk and arms with a wet towel ; dry and dress those 
parts, and then have the.legs rubbed in like manner. Re-action 
and comfortable sensation may thus be obtained, which would be 
wanting were an entire sheet thrown at once over the entire 
body. In persons with apoplectic heads such a corhmencement 
is likewise advisable. 

As the dripping sheet, although less stimulant, answers in 
some degree the objects of the shallow bath, to be presently men- 
tioned, it is a good substitute for it, when that bath is difficult to 
obtain, as in travelling. If there be feverish pulse and heat, the 
dripping sheet taken at bed-time induces sleep, by relieving the 
brain from the irritation of the skin. But if there be no signs of 
feverishness, it will rather prevent sleep, by exciting the skin, 
which then excites the brain. 

§ 6. The Shallow Bath.* 

This application is the next in tonic and stimulating action to 
the dripping sheet, and stands between that bath and the douche. 
Seated in eight or ten inches of water, with the legs extended in 
it, the patient is sponged and splashed with the water of the bath; 
or, besides this, has more or legs water poured over the shoul- 
ders, and very often over the head as well ; considerable friction 
being, meantime, employed. Thus there is a constant displace- 
ment and renewal of water on the surface, and repeated stimula- 
tion is thus applied to its nerves. The dripping sheet differs in 
having no renewal of fluid, and therefore affording much less 
stimulus, and withdrawing much less heat ; whilst in the douche 
the displacement and renewal of the water is not only more 
continuous, but is accompanied by the additional stimulus de- 
rived from the weight of falling water. It is thus that patients 
suffering from active irritation commence with the dripping 
sheet ; and, irritation being subdued and better re-action en- 
sured, end with the douche. BeAv^eeiv these the shallow bath 
Arms 9 very useful and w'\de\y-aw\\c«Xi\fe we^wvccv*, ^^MSosseftft 
'-^i-rer in that sUs^e of c\\towvc ^Ysox^^t va. ^WOa. '^ 
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ean bear the shallow bath than in those stages in which the drip, 
ping sheet is sufficient, or the douche too powerful. 

" From the sitting position in which the patient is placed, tha 
feet and hips are necessarily more cooled and powerfully acted 
upon by the water than the other parts of the body. After the 
bath, the determination of blood is greatest to the lower extremi- 
ties ; and the great nervous centres of the brain and digestive 
Gleans are relieved by their sympathy with these parts. By the 
general ablution and rubbing, a chill is prevented, and the circu 
lation equalized on the whole surface of the body. 

" When used alone, it is simply for the purpose of maintaining 
vigorous circulation on the surface, and the best time for taking 
it is on getting out of bed in the morning. 

" Employed after the envelopment in the wet sheet, it operates 
by indirectly fixing the circulation on the external skin. The 
wet sheet has the property of equalizing the circulation of blood 
when it is congested on the mucous membrane or in any internal 
part, and an increased quantity of blood flows towards the skin. 
But as the warm vapor, which has been for some time surround- 
ing the body when enveloped in the sheet, renders the skin sod 
and sensitive, it becomes necessary to obviate this by stimulating 
the skin with water, and inducing a slight shock, the secondary 
effect of which shall be to send a rushing tide of blood to the sur- 
face, and render it independent of the external atmosphere. Thus 
the blood is first of all gently drawn to the surface, by the sooth- 
mg and gradual action of the wet sheet and the vaporous warmth 
that is generated, the skin at the same time being rendered sensi- 
live; taking advantage of which sensitiveness, you, in the secood 
place, induce, by friction in the shallow bath, a rush of blood to 
the skin ; and by repeating this double process day after day, a 
healthy and equable circulation is induced throughout the body ; 
.he blood being at length permanently fixed in proper quantity in 
the skin, at the expense of the morbid excess which existed here- 
tofore in the diseased internal part. The more intense and great 
fixature of blood in interftal parts is, the more frequently this pro- 
cess requires to be repeated and the longer continued. In some 
acute inflammations, indeed, — as of the lungs or brain, — friction 
in the shallow bath requires in some cases to be persevered in for 
a length of time, after using quickly repcr^ted wet sheets. 

"The temperature of the shaWow W\v, ^^.^-et ow^ ^^\.^^«v-k 
will be regulated by the conaiderektvons xYioX\v«wN^\sei^^^^^»^^'^^^ 
ioit of the wet sheet itself. 
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" A> K sequel lo the ttoeating process, the shallow bS^^m 

ployed lo obviate the relaxalion ol the skin which would infulUhly 
ensue, were that surface ri-srely dried al\er ilie autpouring of 
twesl by its blood, vessel a. To these last the cold aols as agrate- 
ful and beneficial Ionic and stimulant ; but the secondary effect 
ia still to fix a good quantity of blood on the exterior. The di 
lion of the bath after sweating, varies from two to eight 
minutes. The temperature, as a general rule, ia always 
the frame that is suited lor sweating being in most cases 4I 
bear the common temperature of water. 

" For the purposes aimed at in using ablution and friction 
tbe sheet or blankets, the shallow bath is in almost every particu. 
lar preferable to the [ilunge bath. The plentiful friction produces 
an equally great and fixed circulation of blood in the skin ; 
whilst the shock of the water being more gradually applied, no 
risk is to be apprehended of the brain suffering from the sudden 
and violent revulsirin which acconipanies the plunging up to tlie 
throat in cold water, the skin still glowing with heat. A physi- 
cian should well eaaraine his patient's powere, and be weil certified 
of the integrity and strength of his brain circulation, before he 
orders the plunge bath." 

The temperature of the shallow bath ia regulated entirely by 
the patient's organic energy. It is of the greatest importance to 
ascertain this; for, to a person of good re-aotive power, too warm 
a. shallow bath will prove a caoltjig and miserable process, and 
wilt be followed by flabby, clammy, and pale skin ; whilst, if It 
be applied loo cold to a very debilitated patient, the same results 
will follow, but in consequence of a n)ore direct process. In the 
former case, the blood-vessels of the skin, not having received 
sufficient stimulus, cannot re-act sufficiently, and therelbre receive 
and retain very little blood ; in the latter cose they have received 
too much stimulus, have thrown their blood too vehemently on the 
intenial organs, which, from feebleness, are unable to send it back 
again to the akin. Praciiiionera of the water cure should cer. 
tainly refer to these considei'ations of organic energy in regulat- 
ing the temperature of the shallow bath , bul 10 hear wme 
practitioners of drug medication, ona would ima^uiL that in bo 
case should a teni|icrature undei the boilina pomt be applied to 
the human liody; whereas if they would take tbe trouble to learn 
by CAperience, rather than assert w\ ^reyiivtc a,TA x'gnoTBwca, 
"•■ouWfiod that the tiodf, even \n B-weaV, W.a,\fi.,S'4 ■iit^wi 
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acsdng on a much lover temperature than even ignora ice or pre- 
judice would imagine, and they are generally very i/naginative 
loo.* But it is, on the n^ hole, better, in caseF of bloodlessness and 
emaciation, to begin at about 70° or 75°, and graduaily reduce 
the degrees as we may find necessary. The repeated shocks of 
renewed water in the sponging and splashing, added ti> the abun- 
dant friction that should be employed, render completd re.action 
attainable at that temperature, at the commencennsdt of even 
many extreme cases of the above kind. 

§ 7. The Douche. 

Under the head of " Shallow Bath," I have iN^ferred to the 
stimulus afiforded to the nerves of the skin by the repetition of 
the shock in the acts of affusion and friction, and also to the with- 
drawal of heat by the frequent changing of the water in those 
acts. The whole result of the shallow bath thus applied is a re- 
action towards the surface, and of the pulse, in proportion with 
the temperature of the water and the duration of the bath and 
friction ; the colder the water and the longer the friction, the 
greater the re-action, — always supposing that the body is in 
tolerable organic strength. B'Jt all this is a slow process com- 
pared with the douche, to which it has a close resemblance, save 
in degree. In the douche, the stimulus afibrded by the repeated 
changes of water is very much greater, for the water is pouring* 
incessantly upon the body, and therefore is incessantly changing. 
By this, too, a great amount of heat is withdrawn from the surface. 
And instead of the friction of the hand employed in the shallow 
hath, there is the stimulus imparted by the weight of a column of 
water falling eighteen or twenty feet^ and yarying from one inch 
to two inches and a half in diamet^r.f Besides this, the water is 

* Thus two apothecaries swore, the other day, at a coroner's inquest, 
that water at 85^ Fahrenheit would cause fatal congestion, and spoke of 
water at that temperature as a co/<2 bath. They did not swear that they 
had teen it produce such a result, only to their belief that it would ; but 
what is their belief worth without experience ? Not so much even as that 
of the laceman, who passed himself off for a doctor and administered the 
bath|k though accused of manslaughter for so doing. If they had consulted 
medical writers on the subject, they would further have found that 85® 
Fahr. eonititutes a tepid bath. 

f / employ douchet at Malvern oC tbe aeveiiV ^vam%\Kt% ^'l wa 'vMSefc 
$m9imebm» fiid two inches and %baU\ the I^Wmaii^ X:««ciX9 ^^j^- 
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made to fall upon the back and along the course of the spinal 
cord, when it is used fcfr producing a constitutional change ; al- 
though it is also applicable as a topical remedy. The whole 
result, then, of this incessant change of water, of this withdrawal 
of heat from the surface, of this weight of fallihg water upon a 
sensitive part of the body and along the course of the spinal 
cord, is to bring on immediate and great re-action of the nerves 
of organic and animal life, and consequently of the circulation. 
After a shallow bath, this re-action is only obtained after more or 
less exercise, and is by no means to the same extent ; but after 
the douche, the pulse is immediately quickened, the nervous sys- 
tem roused and excited, and the skin reddened and warmed. 
Hence it is one of the remedies only applicable to those who . 
either begin the water treatment with a tolerable amount of vital 
energy, or at the latter end of the treatment, when, by means of 
the other processes, they have acquired it. Applied moderately 
and for a short time, it is tonic to tfie brain and stomach, and de- 
rivative to the skin ; continued for a long time and for weeks in 
succession, it goes further, and aids in rousing that constitutional 
tumult which terminates in a crisis of some kind. 

" The douche is a powerful auxiliary to the general treatment, 
but its use requires great discretion, — a^careful inquiry into the 
state of the constitution of the patient, and a knowledge of the pa- 
thological state he may be laboring under. It puts the whole 
system into a state of activity and excitement, forcing the blood 
to the surface, acting on the stomach and bowels, and increasing 
the activity of all the functions. When used at the proper time, 
it forwards the crisis that the system may be preparing. 

" It is never applicable as long as any amount of local irritation 
exists ; and to ascertain the ^xact point at which, such irritation 
being about to cease, the system requires to be stimulated and 
aided in its efforts to throw it on the exterior, some tact and ex- 
perience is required. If a patient be sent under the douche in 
whom there is an inflammatory condition of the stomach, for in- 
stance, this will certainly be exasperated, and the head will simul- 
taneously suffer. For, as the shock of the falling water is first 
impressed upon ihe extremities of the nerves which proceed di 
rectly from the brain, it is conveyed immediaV^ly to the latter 
organ, which, sympathizing strongly at all timers (and especially 
/o the supposed case) with the 8lomac\\, \,twc\%wa\s Xg^^yci^^xw^ 
digestive organ the shock itself received itom \}kv^ ^vcv\ ^\!i^'^\a 
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virain and stomach are thiown into disorder at once, and headache 
tremuiings of the legs, somnolence, and sometimes nausea, are in« 
duced. 

" For the same reason the douche is inapplicable in cases of 
apoplectic fulness of the head, though not always so in congestive 
or atonic fu'ness of that organ. And great care is requisite in 
determining which of these states predominates. In pure con- 
gestion of the brain, unaccompanied by any inflammatory condi- 
tion of the digestive canal, well regulated douching is of the first 
benefit, and will prevent the palsy of the limbs which more or 
less extensively follows if it be lefl to itself. Whereas, the same 
in apoplectic fullness would in all probability hasten a seizure ; 
and unfortunately such has been the result in some establish- 
ments where the advice of competent medical men has been dis- 
pensed with. 

" So also when that species of indigestion is present, in which 
the nerves of the entire abdomen have lost their power of con- 
trolling the circulation there, and now the liver, now the stomach, 
and again the bowels, are the seats of transitory inflammations, 
and the constant symptom is an irritated or depressed state of 
mind, the douche is rarely applicable, or requires to be used with 
teference to the passing condition as shown b'^ the pulse, tongue, 
dsc. ; it may thus be beneficial to-day and injurious to-morrow, 
and the physician must exercise his attention and discrimination 
accordingly. Such cases are but too frequently those which 
come for assistance from the water cure, afler seeking it for a 
long time in vain from other plans of treatment. 

*' On the other hand, the douche is highly beneficial, and may 
be freely employed when, by fomentations, wet sheeting, and sitz 
baths, dec, local inflammations of the mucous membranes of the 
digestive or urinary canals have been subdued, and the tonic 
effects of the treatment alone are required. This is the reason 
why it is so seldom used in the outset of the treatment ; for the 
inflammatory states in question form the basis of the great major, 
ity of diseases that are presented to the water cure. 

" Again, when the malady of the solid organs of digestion,— 
the liver, spleen, and sweetbread, ^-consists in a sluggish reten- 
tion of blood in their substance, wiiich impedes their function, and 
thus generates slowness and imperfection of digestion, torpid 
lioweh^ &o. ; the state, in short, to whlcVv t\\e Xetm ^ ^^\x>\^^^tJ 
m oamoKmJy applied — in such cases, a-8tvwvM\w% ^v^^v^^ \o ^^» 



•tamtiM of the nerves, and transmitted through Jie-wliila^csi 
«us system, rousing the circulation, is what is H-anted, and is 

yell supplied by the douche. 

" When a similar state of ' obstruction' exists, and has existed 
for a long time in somo portion of the brain or spinal cord, main- 
taining a. state of palsy of more or fewer of the voluntary muscles ; 
in palsy of some years' standing, and when thi^ appetite and di- 
gestion are good ; this application of the douche is of the first con- 
sequence. But, as before enplained, there must be no local 
internal innaniinalion. 

" When more or fewer of ihe limbs have been stiffened by old 
rheumatism or gout, and the chronic ioflammation and derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, which first caused this lamentable 
state, has been sutidued in a great degree or entirely, the douche 
plays a powerful part in reproducing that action of the joints 
themselves, which affords the natural lubricating fluid in them, 
as well as rousing that action in the nervous system which ena- 
bles the muscles of the limbs to resume their function, and thus 
assist in gelling the joints into play again. Here, too, the inter, 
nal inflammation must be first of all got rid of; in every case Ihii 
is a sine qu& mm. 

>* In palients who — from the devastating effects of mercurial or 
iodine courses — have that portion of the nervcus system which 
regulates the circulation and secretion shattered, and the func- 
tions of digestion and hhod-makitig are rendered vicious, and the 
blood therefore impure and unfit to nourish the body in a healthy 
manner, the douche, by powerfully arousing the flagging nerves 
in question, and thus causing improved circulation and digestion, 
is essential ; in conjunction, however, with other appropriate parts 
of the water treatment. 

" Such is a very brief outline of the . ondilions of body which 
require or are opposed to the employment of this powerful agent 
of the water cure. Circumstances of the pulse, the nervous 
energy, and of the skin, may and do from time lo litne arise in 
'Jie course of a general malady, which call upon the praulttifHwr 
to use the douche for a few days and then stop; but it is impce- 
sible to detail those circumstances in any hook, however extended ; 
medical precision and lact, combined with experience, alone con. 
appreciate them." 
The local application of iVie ^ollc^•^ sAso tei\\ivtBa'«i'aa*.eCT!kM,' 
The particular ^tiase of the dVaotflei Vn t'ne TjatV AmxAi ■«! «wmji. 
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tuned, and the quantity of douching well adapted ; otherwise 
the chances are, that an inflammation almost extinct may be 
roused into activity. I have seen this happen in the knee^of one 
of those clever persons who fancy that, because the remedy is 
plain water, and is not written in Latin, every one is a good judge 
of its application ; he vigorously douched a joint from which all 
pain and swelling had gone, and in which stiffness only remained ; 
the inflammation, pain, and swelling re-appeared, and he was ill 
with it for many weeks. Moreover, the douche is a part of an 
entire treatment, and cannv.** be applied locally with benefit unless 
the viscera have been reduced in their irritation ; all the douch- 
ing in the world will not cure a chronically diseased elbow or 
shoulder, if the stomach and liver secrete morbidly. The ordi« 
nary rule is to apply it on the back and spine for a given time, 
so as to affect the whole body, and then to use it for a period to 
any part of the body which may require it. 

§ 8. The Sweating Process. 

In this process, the excitation of the whole nervous system and 
of the circulation is produced by accumulated heat applied to the 
surface ; and although in this it differs from the douche, which 
excites by the incessant application of cold, the result upon the 
functions in question is pretty nearly the same. The douche, 
however, implies the greater amount of visceral energy, since the 
excitement is a reaction on the immense and rapid withdrawal of 
heat from that surface, and on the indirect stimulus thus afforded ; 
but in the sweating process, the direct stimulus of heat is applied 
to that surface, excites and irritates the nerves of the skin, that 
excitement and irritation are conveyed, by sympathy, to the 
brain and viscera, and both then labor to drive blood towards the 
skin suflicient to force and supply a copious perspiration i By 
virtue of this exciting action the sweating process is rightly 
esteemed one of the most effectual means of rousing torpid and ob' 
stntcted viscera into activity, by throwing an immense amount of 
iriitation on the exterior surface, and thus leaving their function 
in better state to be enacted. Hence it is especially useful in the 
turgid and congested conditions of the liver, whether those induce 
indigestion with jaundiced skin, or gout, or rheumatism, or dropsy ; 
• In all these it acts by rousing tlae c\tc\\\^\aow, csUXw^ ^ >gt^«&." 
maotint of blood and excitement to l\\e %vit^«kC»^ wv^ ^>a^% ^'^^ 
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ducing derivalion in favor of the obstructed vkcus. How the 
relief of this diminishes the symptoms which constitute the dis- 
eases in question will be seen under those particular heads. 

Patients who come to try the water cure have generally been 
told by their previous medical advisers, that "they may try the 
sweating process, but upon no account the wet-sheet packing." 
This has happened so often, that it has ceased to amuse or 
astonish me by the ignorance of physiology displayed in it. The 
truth is, that if there be one process of the water cure more easily 
abused, and therefore more dangerous than another, it is the 
sweating process. Compared with the wet-sheet packing, it is a 
hazardous remedy, for it excites and taxes the nervous and circu- 
lating systems in an extraordinary manner, whereas the wet 
sheet soothes them in an equally extraordinary manner ; and I 
apprehend that the patients who require soothing are infinitely 
more numerous than those who can bear to be excited in the 
head and about the heart. Accordingly, the sweating is to be 
avoided whenever there is active irritation of the -viscera or 
feverish symptoms of the skin, pulse, mouth, &c. Thus it is im- 
proper in common cold and influenza; it aggravates them, 
whilst the wet sheet is rapidly beneficial. 

" In most cases where there is a determination of blood to the 
head, or where there is reason to suspect the existence of chronic 
disease in the brain, the sweating must be practised with very 
great care and discrimination. Where there is extensive chronic 
inflammation in the digestive mucous membrane, — in some cases 
of hypochondriasis, irritability of the heart, nervous debility, &c., 
this process must be deferred, or not used at all. Where these 
contra-indications do not exist, and the sweating still produces a 
loss of flesh, or an increased state of irritability — when the patient 
does not feel well, and obtains full re-action after the bath, in 
such cases it is advisable to discontinue it. 

" With the repetition of this process, great changes take place; 
at first the perspiration is small in quantity, clear in its* nature, 
and difficult to be produced ; as the patient advances, it becomes 
more profuse, and impregnated with the most disagreeable odors,^ 
viscid and glutinous, — of a dark yellow and even brown color, 
and sour, foetid, &c., in its smell. When these morbid pheno- 
mena appear, the perspiration may be considered of a critical 
nature. As a general rule, where there is no evident reason 
^hy this process shouXdi not be \iaeA, ftvj^^\I\xv^^^c3\Q^^\s^'&M^ 
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cold bath, is nut debilitating ; what is lost in one way is repaired 
in another. The appetite is so much increased, and the functions 
of the skin and digestive organs so improved, that the loss of a 
little fluid by sweating has only a salutary effect. Fat is replaced 
by hard elastic flesh, and languor and debility give way to a state 
of cheerfulness and activity. 

" It is necessary to bear in mind that it is not the mere pourins 
out of sweat that relieves or cures disease. What is desired to 
be done by the sweating process, is to rouse the system to those 
efibrts of cure which constitute the peculiarity of treatment by 
the water cure. The sweat poured out is only an indication that 
these eflbrts have been made ; in the same sense that the crisis is 
only an indication of similar efforts on a more continuous scale. 
Hence, if we find that the process taxes the patient's powers, and 
especially his head, it is proper, for the first time or two, to take 
him out of the blankets and use the bath, when a considerable 
heat has accumulated in the skin, and before any sweat has flowed. 
In this manner we are enabled to coax, as it were, the skin into 
sweating, without exciting the brain and nerves in a harmful 
way j for after a few trials of this kind, the skin opens and gives 
out its fluids, without any injurious straining of the system. 

" Another way to counteract the headache which sometimes 
attends sweating, is to place a towel well wrung out of cold 
water, over the stomach and bowels, and then envelope the patient 
for the process. A brisk walk, or a light meal, taken two oi 
three hours previously, ofttimes too curtail the process ; but it is 
generally better to obtain the sweat without those aids ; it is then 
more entirely the work of the system ; there is less o^ forcing in 
it ; it is more natural, and therefore more beneficial." 

The usual water-cure mode of inducing perspiration is by ac- 
cumulated blankets tightly bound round the patient. I confess 
to have been strongly prejudiced in favor of this mode and against 
any other, from a belief that the general excitement of the sys- 
tem, as'shown in quickened pulse, &c., and which it is so essen- 
tial to produce, could only be roused by the gradual accumula- 
tion of the body's own heat in the coverings alluded to. i Jiave 
subsequently had occasion to throw aside this prejudice, in 
consequence of having ascertained, by repeated experiments, 
that a hot air bath (from which, however, the head is carefully 
excludec) causes all those phenomeu«L o^ tv^tnow^ \i.w\ ^vt^>SSj^^ 
lory excitement in equal degree ; the pu\a& Vs\\io\\v e»ae» YN»ixs. 
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from twenty to thirty beats in the minute, until the breaking ou 
of perspiration. And not a small advantage of this air bath i^ 
that it occupies from thirty to forty-five minutes, whilst the blan- 
ket packing is a business of three to five hours. Still, the head 
is taxed in both ; and it is therefore sometimes advisable, as al- 
ready stated, to begin by simply heating the patient in blankets, 
and by degrees advancing to the full perspiration. Where it is 
desirable to actually purge the skin, as in chalky gout, in old rheu- 
malism, and sometimes in dropsy, the air bath has the decided ad- 
vantage of causing and keeping up a more profuse sweat. On 
the other hand, when we only desire the sweat as an evidence of 
excitement, and the warmth of weather curtails the blanket pro- 
cess, it may be as well to employ it. 

But this hot-air bath, with the exclusion of the head, is a very 
different thing from sweating, as has been done, in rooms heated 
to 150^ of Fahrenheit, the patient breathing air at that degree of 
temperature. 

" The inhalation of hot and dry air is in every way deleteri- 
ous. It carries off all the moisture that ought to lubricate the 
windpipe and air pasi^ages of the lungs, and thus renders the mu- 
cous linings of those parts especially sensitive. Not only so, the 
immediate contact of the stimulating atmosphere with the sensi- 
tive lining of the air-tubes was never intended by nature, and the 
mucus is poured out for protection from such contact. Accords 
ingly, this hot, dry air, by abstracting the* moisture, tends to pro- 
duce cough and sense of stricture about the chest. This was the 
leading objection to the use of Arnott's stove in chambers, as all 
may remember ; and it was a very valid one. 

" But farther, it is in complete opposition to the principles of 
the water cure to inhale heated air at all. Rightly proceeding ou 
the doctrine that the blood is to be rendered healthy, so as to 
permit the body to work its own restoration, the admission of pure 
cool air into tiie lungs for the purpose of oxygenizing that fluid 
is above all essential. Now, not air being rarified, does not 
contain one half the oxygen that cold air does, and the blood con- 
sequently loses just by one- half its vivifying and strengthening 
agency : the dark blood from the veins is not sufficiently changed 
by the air, and a blood unfit for the purposes of life is allowed to 
^ow through the body, and especially in the brain, wbere it con- 
gests, and produces the tense beadacVve vWv ^v\^\\^"&>^^\\sfe.ij3«3i^ 
•/■ hot air. The conseauence o^ a\\ >N\ac\\ vafeKCvW^ Sa^^\^NR>BKSk 
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rheumatism, and one or two other complainr^, are retieved by 
this hot-air sweating (and tliey have been so relieved), their return 
may be relied upon ; no cure has been effected, because the very 
first principle of cure, — ^the formation of a healthy, rich blood, to 
enable the body to effect its own restoration, — has been sinned 
against, it is one of the abuses of the water cure that ought to 
be deprecated by all who understand that oure and wish its 
■ujcess." 

An essential sequence to the sweating process is a cold bath, 
either tbft shallow bath, or the plunge or douche. The object is 
to restore to the skin the tone which it has lost, for the time, by 
the direct application of heat, and by the excessive play of its 
function in sweating. The water should therefore always be 
oold : and for another reason. It U desirable to make an impres- 
sioo on the centres of the nervous system, in those maladies in 
which the sweating process is proper, and this is most effectually 
made by the impression of cold on the skin at the moment when 
it holds an immense amount of heat, and is ready to transmit 
quickly and precisely the stimulus of the cold : the brain, mean- 
while, having been put into a position to receive and readily react 
upon any suoh impression on the extremities of the nerves of the 
skin. The result of the impression and reaction is an amount 
of light and exhilarating feeling, that cannot fail to act favorably 
upon the parent mischief, and is, at the same time, a symptom of 
its relief. In old standing palsy, I have employed the douche 
after the sweating with much benefit : it is much more effectual 
than the plunge baths, the action of which is not so striking as 
might be expected. 

I will not stay to answer the very old and long exploded objec- 
tion to the application of cold water when the skin is damp with 
perspiration procured in a passive state of the body. Old ladies 
of both sexes, who have never seen it employed, hold by the danger 
and destruction that attend it ; but their opinion may be profitably 
exchanged for that of persons who, like myself, see it done every 
day with no particle of danger, and with considerable benefit. 
The hot, comfortable blankets in which such old ladies rejoice, 
requin), as I have said, more care in administration tbcui the o<dd 
oath which follows them. 
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I 9. Foot and Hand Baths, and Minor Ablutions a:vd Fric- 
tions. 

Whilst the preceding processes of the water treatment have 
been mourned over as most dangerous, foot baths and hand liaths 
have been ridiculed. as most inert. Practical investigation, hew- 
ever, sets aside this objection ; one instance in which a cold foot 
bath has relieved a nervous headache or toothache, or in which it 
has warmed the feet, is worth a thousand assertions about the ab* 
surdity of such a remedy from ignorant inexperience. Besides, 
physiological facts are in favor of its power in acting sympatheti- 
cally on the function of the brain and spinal cord, and, through 
them, on the viscera. The feet and hands, the soles and palms 
especially, contain an accumulation of animal nerves and of blood- 
vessels which is not equalled by any portion of the exterior of the 
Ixxly. This is necessary to them as the organs of touch and pre- 
hension, and of station and walking. In these characters a very 
large quantity of animal nervous matter is essential to them, in 
order to bind them by the closest sympathies with the great cen- 
tres of thought and volition, so that their applications and move- 
ments may be accurately directed by the mind. Disease shows 
this close sympathy : in no part of the body does pain appear in 
more exquisite form than in the maladies of the feet and hands,— 
witness gout and whitlow. Lock-jaw, an evidence of the most in- 
te'^se irritation of the brain and spinal cord, is more frequently 
induced uy wounds of the feet and hands, particularly the former, 
than by those of any other part of the frame. The least tickle- 
some persons prove exceedingly so when the operation is |)er- 
formed on the soles of the feet and palms of the hands. When 
the brain is oppressed and stupor has overcome it, to what part 
are stimulating remedies applied for the purpose of relieving its 
circulation, after all other applications have failed ? To the con- 
geries of animal nerves in the sole of the foot. When the brain 
is faint, where are reviving remedies most eflfectually applied ? 
To the congeries of animal nerves in the palms of the hands. 

These considerations are worth recalling when the efficacy of 

foot and hand baths is in question. They aid the numberless 

facts which attest the power of those remedies in relieving a vari. 

ety of nervous conditions — ^v^^^^' \^sv\.\i^ei, ^^^^v&, &lq.^ whicl 

Bhow an irregular or cmgesVed ?i\a\e o'l v\vfe c:\\c\\i6JC\«v \\v ^^ 

hrmiD and spinal cord. Bui luixsmuoYv ^^ NXve>j xercv^^^j vV^ .^««^ 
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bdon iu those animal nervous centres, they also act upon the 
ganglionic nervous centre*in the digestive organs ; and it is found 
accordingly that flatulence, nausea, sinking, gnawing and other 
morbid sensations about the stomach, are materially relieved by 
foot and hand baths. And with this double relief^ freshness and 
alacrity are imparted to the frame generally. By this beneficial 
operation they assist the more general means of the water cure, 
although themselves only palliative of particular symptoms. Yc£ 
how necessary is this subjection of smaller symptoms in the 
course of chronic disease ! Sometimes they are the ofmps d^epiti- 
gle, which exasperate the leading malady into an incurable 
inveteracy. 

The sliock and friction of the feet and hands in these baths 
has, for a secondary result, the attraction and retention in those 
parts of a great quantity of blood, and, consequently, of increased 
temperature there. In fact, a cold foot bath of twelve or fifteen 
minutes, followed by a walk of half an hour, is the most certain 
way to warm the feet that can be devised; just as, per contra, 
the most certain way to ensure cold feet is to soak them in hot 
water. The same applies to the hands. When the patient is in . 
condition to take it, a walk is necessary to obtain the circulating 
re-action alluded to. When he is not, and the action of a foot 
bath is desirable, I usually order some mustard flour to be added 
to the cold water, and prolonged dry friction with rough towels or 
brushes to succeed the bath : this seldom fails to cause re-action 
and warmth. In either case, the warmtii remains for several 
hours. Very frequently I have heard persons say, they have not 
known cold feet since they began to take colli foot baths. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, that the water should not be 
deeper than the feet. The object is to gradually warm the water, 
and thus render the re-action gradual and permanent ; and this 
would not happen with too large a quantity. A small quantity 
of snow rubbed upon a frost.bitten part will gradually restore it, 
'vhen a large quantity of ice, or, on the other hand, boiling water, 
would annihilate vitality at once. It is preferable that the feet 
should be rubbed by an attendant and not against each other, 
especially in nervous and debilitated persons, in whom the exer- 
tion would be likely to mar any good to be anticipated from me 
fe-action. 
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other parlB of the body against individual symptoms. 
bath is an instance : when Ilie brain is wearied and ihe whole 
body fatigued, it ia most reviring 1o keep the back of the head 
up to the ears in oold water Tor live or eight minutes. Beyuml 
this I have not found, from this topical bath, any of the astound- 
ing results that have been attributed loit by some writers. Where 
there is the smallest tendency of blood to the head, it, at least, 
does as much harm by the strictly horizontal positicai it requires 
as it' can do good by the abslroclion of heat from the scalp. 

In local spasmodic pains, continued friction with the hand and 
constantly renewed eold water is very effectual ; a cloth fre- 
qucnlly dipped in ihc water will do, but on the whole the hand i« 
better ; why, it may be hard to say. In this way I have put an 
end to sudden and severe neuraigic paftu of the knees and 
shijulders ; and even to bad nervous headache by frictions on the 
nape of the neck. 1 have relieved tpaamndie slate of the urtthm 
by friction and ablution of the loins and downwards, where 
the nerves going to the urinary organs are giveo olT by the 

In relaxed sere throat, relief will be feund from pouring a stream 
sf cold water on the nape of the neck and letting it run over tn 
the front of the throat, the patient holding his head over a basin. 
This should be continued for three or four minute^ ; wet friotioB 
should then be used tor eight or ten minutes; and the whotft; 
aess repeated twice or thrice a day. 



§ 10. Water Drinking. 



1 



All the preceding details of the water cure effect a change In 
Jie nervous energy of the body and in the distribution of its 
flood. We now come to those details which more immediately 
operate in changing the gtutlilg of the blood ; and these are water 
drinking, food, air, and exercise. 

I have already (page 317) given my reasons tor repudiating the 
indiscriminate prescription of large water drinking in the cure 
of chronic disease. A great number of cases — of nervougnea, 
fcr instance — depend on irregular distribution of blood alone. 
In such, large quantities of water are decidedly injurious, they 
augment the nervousness tenfold. In Bnother set of cases — those 
with bitxx] tending towards the \\eaA — ^\y\e-3 Me feci&eaiTj 
WM. Again, when the palieni. Ws. a veru iTrAsfeV ^ 
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eoDStitutioDally a person of vivid sensations, large water drinking 
is rarely admissible. From three to six tumblers daily are the 
limits in such instances as the above ; and that should be taken 
in very divided quantities, a wine-glassful at a time being oflen 
as much as is good. In all these cases, as well as in some of the 
worst instances of nervous indigestion, the great centre of the 
nutritive nerves is so exquisitely sensitive, that the shock of even 
half a tumbler of cold water upon the stomach is transmitted to 
the brain and there causes giddiness, confusion, nervous aching, 
dsc, and this the more certainly the lower the temperature of the 
water. On this account I have now and then raised the water 
to 550 or 58^, when the drinking of it was indispensable, until 
the nerves of the stomach became more able to bear the natural 
temperature ; and have been consoled for the heresy therein im- 
plied by the benefit therefrom obtained. For, as the external 
remedies derive from the interior to the exterior of the body, the 
stomach becomes less sensitive, and both the temperature and the 
dose may be carefully increased. This stimulating property of 
cold water taken internally should always be kept in mind. 
Most of those who know nothing, but assert a great deal, about 
the water cure, say that water drinking lowers the powers of the 
body, whilst many professors of the water cure order such extra- 
vagant doses of it as to make one think they consider it a very 
weak agent. Both err in not recognizing the stimulating charac- 
ter alluded to, and which requires due apportionment to individual 
cases. The cold of the water stimulates the blood-vessels of the 
mucous membrane, and expels the blood from them. For this 
reason it is that it is necessary to drink some water after 
every bath, this last always causing a flow of blood, for the 
time, towards the internal ^ membranes, to remedy which, 
cold water is drunk and exercise taken immediately. In- 
deed, without these precautions, the external processes would 
fail in half their good effect, or be positively harmful. But if the 
blofxl- vessels of the mucous membrane are excessively irritable, 
this stimulation by the cold may cause violent reaction in them, 
and thus actually increase the quantity of blood in them. Here, 
then, is a reason for care in the quantity of cold conveyed by the 
water to the stomach. Further, the cold of the water stimulates 
the extremities of the nerves which come frorcv \V\e V^x-^aw -^xA. 
tpinal cord to the muscular coat of \\\e sAom^Ocv, ^w^ ^ovvn^-^ ^fcxw 
aadooa to and from those parla. T\\e Teau\\ o^ xJw^a «8Cv«\\^>aS>j 
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18 contraction oi the muscular coat, and this corUracHoti constitutes 
hunger, one of the well-known consequences of cold water drink- 
ing. But here, again, i^ too much cold be applied, this contraction 
will amount to spasm of the stomach, an event I have witnessed 
in not a few instances of persons who treated themselves by 
certain water cure treatises, which record the wonderful effects 
of wonderful imbibitions of cold water. 

Added to the stimuhis of cold is the stimulus of weight, which 
so heavy a liquid as water cannot fail to afford ; and together with 
the weight, the bulk should be considered. Tt is true, tha* absorp- 
tion of the water speedily takes place ; but it is more or less 
speedily, according to individual peculiarities. Very many suf- 
ferers from nervousness and nervous indigestion will give marks 
of very slow absorption, by rejecting a portion of the water after 
an hour or more. Absorption is quickened by exercise : but if 
the patient- be distressed by too large a quantity of water taken 
at once, exercise becomes a painful or impossible thing to him. 
Between the inordinate stimulation of cold and of weight and 
bulk, the stomach distresses, and almost paralyses, the brain and 
seat of the will ; whereas, if taken in proper quantity, water is 
one of the most effectual sustainers of the animal nervous system 
and of locomotion ; many persons, whom walking before break- 
fast would distress, are enabled to do so with comfort and alacrity 
by taking small draughts of cold water. Here, then, is another 
reason for discriminating in the prescription of water drinking. 

Supposing the water absorbed and carried into the circulating 
ilood, it then proves a stimulus to every capillary blood-vessel in 
the body. It thus quickens the great functions of nutrition, of 
deposit, and of waste, which are carried on in these minute and 
mysterious extremities of the wondrous circulating system. 
Quickening their office, it also quickens that of their great 
centre — the heart, and the pulse becomes more rapid with copi- 
ous water drinking. But us a large proportion of the capillaries 
of the body exists in the brain and spinal cord, their increased 
function in those organs proves a source of augmented nervous 
phenomena, the sensations becoming generally more vivid, and 
processes of digestion, &c., going on in the viscera being felt, 
which the brain had pre\iously failed to recognize. Some excita- 
tion of the nervous system is unquestionably unavoidable in the 
course of rousing the self- restorative power of the body ; but the 
poeitioa I have briefly offered o? lV\e xtxo^^ vcv "wVCxOcv hi^^^ 
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drinking operates 0.1 the nervous and circulating systems may 
warn persons, as yet uninformed of the science of the water cure, 
from the folly and hazard of prescribing or taking the huge doses 
of water which were at first thought and taught to be essential in 
all cases of disease. 

Still, as I have all along repeated, there are cases of /OT^iui, 
obstructed f unction f in which iX is both safe and necessary to pre- 
scribe copious water drinking. In these, nothing short of consi- 
derable stimulation of the nervous and circulating systems by the 
cold, the bulk, and the action in the capillarips implied by the 
water, suffices to bring into play the conservative power of the 
body. But there is nothing to fear for the head or heart in such 
cases ; the functions of both are far too much oppressed to be 
suddenly driven to the other extreme. Yet in no case is it de- 
•lirable to swallow the twenty or thirty tumblers before breakfast 
which we are told are so delightful and refreshing; it is to be 
hoped they were tumblers of short measure. 

From what precedes, it is plain that water should be drunk in 
that state of the stomach which best fits it to receive and to 
transmit its stimulus, as well as to absorb it most readily. If the 
stomach does all these readily, a smaller quantity of water pro- 
duces an equal result with a larger quantity in a less favorable 
condition of stomach. When the stomach is empty, and has been 
so for several hours, its nervous as well as its absorbent energy 
has accumulated, and the water stimulates, and is absorbed with 
alacrity. When the brain has been at rest for several hours, 
it and the whole nervous system are in the best state for 
receiving stimulation from the stomach. Accordingly, these con- 
ditions obtaining for lx)th organs in the early morning, after sleep 
and before breakfast, that time is best fitted for water drinking, 
the principal portion of which should therefore be practised then. 
In other parts of the day, for a like reason, water should be taken 
three or four hours after meals, and after every bath or process 
whatever. Exercise of some sort should follow the drinking, in 
order to pron)ote absorption. If very much heated with exercise, 
the water should be drunk very slowly. In most cases o^mucouM 
indigestion^ a tumbler of very cold water taken in sips an hour 
and a half after a meal, or even earlier, assists the stomach, heated 
and jaded by the process of digestion, in its laborious function: 
thts is the onlj- exception that I am aware of, to the rule of drink'^ 
nig with the stomach empty 
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ceeds ; but I know it cannot succeed without a vast amount of 
disagreeables to be bjrne by the patient ; and I also know that 
cure is obtained with a regulated amount of those means, and free 
from the greater part of the disagreeables. 

With this rule regarding exercise, the practitioner will deter- 
mine whether walking, riding, or driving, be the appropriate form 
*of it, and the amount of each. In the Second Part I have stated 
ihe details of this matter in each malady treated of. It is only 
necessary to add here, that in all cases where the patient's limbs 
are in condition to walk at all, more or less o^ that exercise should 
be taken afler each balh ; or failing the capability of walking, 
artificial exercise, in the shape of considerable friction of the 
limbs, should be practised. 

§ 12. Diet. 

Some writers on the water cure have made a boast, that no 
restrictions in diet are required in that mode of treatment. There 
can be no doubt that, in the water cure, the appetite and diges- 
tive powers augment so rapidly, that at an early stage of the 
treatment food can be taken more freely than in other plans of 
treatment : all the appliances have that tendency. But, on the 
other hand, experience gives me no room to doubt that, by appro- 
priate regulation of the diet to each case, restoration is secured in 
much less time, and with much less of that constitutional tumult 
which harsh practice rouses. Accordingly, I have to forbid 
some patients the use of animal food three or four days in the 
week, and others for a week together : to some I forbid all pud- 
dings, even farinaceous, after meat ; to others all vegetable mat- 
ter but bread, &c. All this is subject for weekly or even daily 
change ; and it is impossible to lay down rules applicable to all 
cases. Two facts I have particularly noticed, that in some in- 
stances of digestive disorder the stomach tolerates best stimulating 
food, which contains a good quantity of nutriment in a small 
bulk, such as meat, bread, beans ; and that in other instances it 
is advisable to avoid food of concentrated stimulus, and take that 
which contains smaller amount of nutriment in a larger bulk, as 
is the case with vegetable matters. As a general fact, it may 
be said that nervous disorder o^ ibe d\\^esX\\e ox^^w^K^X^-sa \si\ft- 
rant of bulk than injlammaiory disotdeT \ wA\\\w%, a^V^eaae^ a 
aervous dyspeptic so much as a mass o^ \e^e^a>a\^ m^xXfct \ ^XSoft. 
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mnimal fixid, put into an inflamed stomach, causes local pain, and 
exquisite restlessness and distress generally. The practitioner, 
therefore, has to determine the particular state of the digestive 
organs, and then choose between nutriment in a small space, 
which stimulates by its concentration, and nutriment spread over 
a large mass, which stimulates by its bulk. Again, as to quantity, 
be must be especially careful on this head, as on it depends the 
amount of exercise and of water processes. Here, again, it is 
idle to attempt a general recommendation, except it be that it is 
safer to be under than over the mark. In no part of the physi- 
cian's office is more acuteness, firmness, and precision required, 
than in this affair of diet. Persons who would shrink from the 
utterance of an untruth in all other things, do not scruple to evade 
and deceive in this ; as if conscious of the extremity of mental 
feebleness displayed in the incapability of resisting the desire 
which babies and brutes gratify without control. When in good 
health and strong exercise of body, it matters little as to the kind 
of food which man takes, nor is it desirable to starve ; that would 
place him in the worst condition for resisting the causes of dis- 
ease ; and there is some truth in the lines, 

•• Gross riot treasures up a wealthy fund 
Of plagues, but more immedicable ills 
Attend the lean extreme." 

But when the " plngues " have arrived, it behoves to act upon 
the rule of giving the stomach — the centre and sustainer of all 
plague^^as little to do as possible, compatibly with the support 
of the body and with the amount of its exertions, and thus afford 
it the best chance of recovering itself; which, as I have all along 
said, is the only recovery worth obtaining. This rule, then, 
excludes all things that minister rather to the palate than to the 
uody's support ; but there are a great many good things amon^* 
those wWch a patient in the water cure, and who eats only for 
the sustenance of his organs, may take. To show this, I append 
a list of lawful articles of diet, and I maintain that it ought to suf- 
fice for all except those to whom " in solo vivendi causa palato est,'^ 
who livQ but to eat, instead of eating to live. But lest things not 
mentioned should be construed into lawful, I subjoin a list o€ 
iMrticlea which are unlawful. 
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DiBT Tablb for Patients under Water Teeatmeht. 

1. THINGS FERMITTID. 

Soups. — Plain beef, mutton or chicken broth, or with the addition of 
carrots, young peas, cauliflower, rice, vermicelli, semoule, sago, pear 
barley, or other farinaceous substances, but without other condiroente 
than salt These to be taken only under peculiar circumstances of 
sickness. 

Fish. — Turboi, soles, cod,^haddock, whiting, mullet, trout, pike, and 
perch, simply boiled, and eaten with a little plain butter, may be taken 
occasionally. 

Meat and Animal Products. — Beef, mutton, lean pork, veal, venison, 
roebuck, hares, fowls, turkeys, pheasants, partridges, woodcocks, but not 
the trail, and, indeed, game of all sorts when not too old, nor too long 
kept : the meat may be roasted, broiled, or stewed in its own gravy, with 
a few carrots, turnips, or potatoes — further, good fresh butter, mild and 
tender cheese occasionally, and fresh curds. 

Vegetables and Roots. — Asparagus, artichokes, spinach, cauliflower 
young cabbage, sea-cale, French beans, young peas, tender beans (but 
not the skins), carrots, mild turnips, parsnips, beet root, potatoes, rice, 
macaroni, with gravy or milk, but without cheese. 

Condiments. — The only condiments are salt, sugar, vinegar and lemon 
juice. The two latter, with young meats, chicken and fish only. 

Sweets and Fruits. — Plain puddings of milk with eggs, flour, bread, 
rice, vermicelli, macaroni, semoule, sago, arrow-root, or other farinaceouf 
substances, eaten with butter or sugar, or the frtfit of pies or puddings, 
to some ices — further, well-ripened pears, grapes, raspberries, gooseber- 
ries, strawberries, oranges, and even apricots, peaches and nectarines 
occasionally, remembering always to reject the skin and fibrous parts. 

Drinks. — Water, toast and water, barley or rice water, and sdnietimefl 
milk, milk and water, weak black tea, almost cold, 

2. THINGS PROHIBITED. 

Soups. — Soups of all kinds, unless made expressly for the patient, un* 
der peculiar circumstances of sickness. 

Fish. — Eels, salmon, salmon-trout, mackerel, herrings, spiats, and 
white-bait — all sorts of salted, pickled, smoked, or potted fish — turtk) 
oysters, lobsters, crabs, crawfish, prawns, and every kind of shell-fish. 

Meat and Animal Products. — Ducks, geese, and the flesh of very 

young animals generally — meat or game pies and puddings — all pickled, 

Baited, smokedj or potted meal, forcemeat^ and sausages of all descrip- 

Mods — butter not perfectly fresVi and ^©cA,«.\.toT:k9,Qt ^v^^^«^0cfi)«dj^.,^fiftx!i« 

foiled eggs, and honey. 
FkasTABUs AND Roots.— ^uccoTY.wiow>\\^TeA«».\ic«»vS. ^>KSBi)a 
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wtter-eress. miutard and cres^, sorrel, celery, radishes, cucumbers, loeksi 
Ciidons, mushrooms, and truffles. 

CoifDiMFKTs. — Mustard, pepper, cayenne, ginger, nutmeg, mace, cinna- 
mon, cloves, allspice, caraway seeds, saffron, lemon and orange peel, laurel 
and bay leaves, bitter almonds, orange flower water, mint, thyme, sage, 
parsley, fennel, horseradish, shalots, and indeed every species of spice- 
all fish and game sauces, catsup, pickles, and other similar compounds. 

Swutm' AND Fruits. — Rich pastry and dumplings in general — aQ 
puddingB, creams, preserves, jellies, comfitures. marmalades, all fruits 
not perfectly sweet and ripe, and in general all stone fruits, melons, 
apples, currants, nuts, walnuts, filberts, and almonds. 

Drinks. — Wine, spirits and liqueurs of every kind — so also negfus, 
punch, bishop, and similar compounds — porter, ale, beer, spruce or ginger 
beer, soda-water, seltzer or other mineral waters, all effervescing draughts 
prepared from powders, lemonade or other acid beverages — cofiee, green 
tea, strong black tea, aromatized chocolate, and butter-milk. 

. Still it nnust be repeated, that all tables of diet are general, and 
that the judicious and attentive practitioner must prescribe a diet 
for each patient. There are a few suggestions, however, which, 
not referring to articles of food only, apply to all who are under* 
going the water treatment : — 

1. Eat slowly, and chew your food well; otherwise you leave the 
stomach to do the duty of the teeth as well as its own, besides failing to 
mix a sufficient quantity of saliva with the food, which plays an impor- 
tant part in digestion. 

2. Drink no hot liquids : tepid are the next best : and coid the best of 
all : in fact, unless on special occasions, all liquids to be drunk should be 
eold. 

8. The less you drink of anything at meals the better : not because 
the liquid dilutes the gastric juice, as some have said, but because it 
gives a stimulus to the secretory vessels of the stomach, difl^rent Irora 
that of the dry aliment which is the right stimulus, and the consequence 
\fi likely to be the secretion of an improper gastric juice. 

4. After eating, let as little excitement as may be proceed from the 
brain and spinal cord to the stomach, as it may interfere with digestion. 
Therefor*' remain seated, if in the air, the better ; or if you move, let it 
be slowly. For the same reason, avoid all subjects which are a strain 
upon the mind : take the thoughts of others in books of easy reading, 
rather than exert your own. 

6. Let five and a half or six hours uitervene between the three meals 
of the day : and let the last be a scanty oii<&. T^q \iQ>>in^ "^xv^ ^ \a^ 
tbould elapse between the evemng meai %.ii!\\«^>axoa. t^sA ^^fc ^»a»^ 
^ae, at Uiaat^ after any meal before aiiN ^«iXfit c\tt^ y^qra*^ Ns» ^^j»s*»r^ 
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except foot baths, which may be taken as soon as you please. Sweatu^i 
may be practised an hour after a meal. 

6. Avoid fruits at all times, except before or at breakfast. Dessert of 
any kind is inadmissible. It is better to avoid tea altogether, but if it be 
taken, it is safer at breakfast than in the evening, the day being before 
you : whereas it might make the night wakeful. 

7. About two hours after a meal, especially dinner, the stomach being 
heated and jaded with digestion, is pleasingly stimulated by a small tum- 
bler of very cold water taken in sips, as you would take wine. It gives 
a fillip to the muscular coats of the stomach, which then contract, and 
expel any air that is disturbing that organ. 

Wine and all alcoholic liquors are among the forbidden things 
in the table. For a man who has appetite enough to eat a dinner 
of fish, flesh, fowl, and sweets, to add to these stimulants that of 
four or five glasses of wine, day after day, is one of the most pre- 
posterous conventionalities that social extravagance ever invented. 
And yet to see the solemn regularity with which it is done, one 
might fancy it was an act of superlative wisdom, instead of the 
stale routine of an absurd and injurious custom. Put it in this 
way : either the stomach has appetite, and does not require the 
stimulus of alcohol to make it digest, or it has not appetite, and 
should not have food put into it to digest. Where, then, is the 
necessity for the daily wine- bibbing ? Besides, the stomach will 
only bear a certain amount of stimulation, and if it receives it 
from the wine, it is unable to receive it from food also; so that 
the digestion of the latter is materially interfered with by the 
former, and the appetite for the stimulus of aliment diminished in 
proportion as that of alcohol is applied. But it is an old tale to 
repeat the numerous arguments against a foolish custom, for 
which there is but one argument — that it w a custom. Of one 
thing I am convinced, that it is less injurious to drink a bottle of 
wine once a week, and be sick after it, than to keep up a slow, 
smouldering irritation' of the stomach, by two glasses of the same 
wine taken with stupid precision every day " when the cloth is 
removed." 

If such is my creed regarding vinous liquors for thase who are 

in apparent health, the reasons for avoiding it in those whose 

viscera are a focus of irritation, as in chronic disease, will be 

potent, and need not be detailed. I would not let the opportunity 

pass of expressing my belief in the infinitely superior wisdom of 

^bBtinence from alcoholic liquids uixdet otdm^jc-^ c\t^vv(»aauuioef 
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' of health and disc^ase. But were the case one of extreme exhaus- 
tion from loss of blood, or any other depletory cause, or from ex- 
cessive hysteiia, I should not hesitate to administer any wine or 
spirit that was nearest; they are, strictly speaking, medicinal 
means of ready application, and, as such, may be wisely em> 
ployed in time and place; but healthy men, and men w:th 
chronic disease, do not require medicinal means every day afler 
dinner. Yet there are men silly enough not only to take a nau- 
seous pill of drugs before dinner, but tin's more pleasant, but 
equally deleterious draught of physic cifter dinner ! — Strange »ii. 
fatuation ! 

§ 13. Clothing. 

Throughout this work it has been shown that the essential of 
all chronic disease is excess of blood in the internal organs, to the 
detriment of the circulatory activity of the exterior of the body, 
of the skin especially. On this fact the whole treatment de- 
scribed in the preceding pages is based, and it renders the cloth- 
ing of the body a thing of some importance. It is an aim to 
bring to, and fix in the skin, a quantity of blood which shall both 
diminish the excess within, and render the skin more able to re- 
act upon external agencies, cold, damp, electricity, &c. Now 
this is not to be done by concentration of heat about the skin : the 
more you exist in a hot' atmosphere, or in a mass of fleecy hosiery, 
washed leather and triple coats, the less able does the skin be- 
come to re-act upon cold, and the more, therefore, does that cold 
tend to drive the blood from the exterior to the interior; and in- 
crease the congestion of blood there. It is said that all this 
excessive clothing is to keep out the cold : but, in this most un- 
steady of climates, at least, the thermometer varies from 5^ to 
20^ in a day, and can it be said that the same amount of cloth- 
ing is necessary in both temperatures ? On the contrary, the 
very excess of covering at the higher temperature, renders the 
skin exquisitely sensitive to lower tempetature, which comes on, 
very frequently, in half an hour ; if the clothing is only enough 
at 60°, what is it at 45** ? or if it be just enough at 45®, how ex- 
cessive and enfeebling it must be at 60** ! To keep the skin 
in active warmth by a quantity of under clothing, is a most faU 
lacious and injurious attempt. 

But further, a considerable amount kA xVve hy^sN^^ Q^^^\y^^ >» 
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eflected by the skin, and such waste cannot go on without free 
contact of the atmospheric air ; contact which is materially pre* 
vented by the mass of garments alluded to. The consequence is, 
that materials are retained in the circulating blood which ought 
to be expended at the skin, and, by their retention, prove a 
source of disorder to the organs in general. For such waste and 
elimination the presence of blood in the skin is necassary, as well 
as that of air upon it : and it is therefore essential, on this score 
also, to^ blood there. 

Lastly, we have to consider the enormous number of nerves, 
having their centre in the brain and spinal cord, which are 
spread over the skin, and convey sensations thence to the brain. 
When the skin is imperfectly supplied with blood, and not re- 
active, all changes tell painfully upon these nerves, and in that 
manner keep the brain in irritation from that source. Now, a 
steady state of the cutaneous nerves cannot be obtained without 
ensuring a good a,nd Jixed supply of blood to the skin. 

On every score, then, it is desirable to avoid all clothing which 
shall have for view to keep the body in a state of artificial heat. 
The skin should be made independent in this respect ; its warmth 
should be the result of the chemical changes actively going on in 
its activelv circulatincr blood-vessels: and its nerves should be 
able to throw off, by the re-action of the circulation, those 
sources of irritation which its subjection to them proves so dis- 
ordering to the brain and spinal cord. In speaking of the wet- 
sheet packing I have endeavored to show how it quiets the brain 
by withdrawing the skin from all irritating sources. 

From all this it may be inferred, that exposure of the skin to 

the free access of air is an essential part of the water cure, and 

that therefore the application of much warm under-garments is 

not to be practised. But here, again, reservation must be made 

regarding the organic capabilities of each patient ; what is excess 

of clothing to one may not be so to another ; and to withdraw the 

flannel jackets of every one who begins the treatment, simply 

because he is a water patient, is a blunder of routine which 

would materially thin the number of the practitioner's successful 

cases. Look at the number of patients who have not blooa 

enough to supply the* exterior as well as the interior of the frame ; 

in such you cannot bring the \Aood Vo \\v^ svxt'C^Qi^ >\w\I>\ ^qm ^a^e 

maiie more of it : the attempt to do \t \>^ Uws50«\« Vi S5cv% ^-^^Slv* 

to be produced on the aamisaioa o^ avx Vo xVv^ >a\QSi^^«».^\^. s^ 
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enough to annihilate some of those fi agile individuals. Look 
also at the mm jers of patients who, although they have hlood 
enough, have it centred in the chronic irritation of the interior, 
and who, besides, have had the skin hermetically sealed by flan- 
nel, or silk, or leather, for twenty or thirty years : to strip them 
of those coverings simultaneously with the commencement of the 
water treatment, is a rashness that would be punished by the ex- 
asperation of the internal irritation into active and dangerous in 
flammation. Accordingly, I make it a practice in similar cases 
not to interfere with the clothing until the appliances (^ the water 
cure have wrought such change in the body's organic state as to 
render certain the power of the skin to generate its own sufficient 
warmth witJiout the necessity for retaining it by a quantity of 
under clothing. This period varies in individuals, and I fre- 
quently allow several weeks to pass before attempting a change. 
It must always be remembered, that a prolonged feeling of physi- 
cal misery, such as the abstraction of warm clothin|» is apt to 
beget, is a state of malaise to the brain, which therefore re-acts 
unfavorably on the rest of the body ; and I hold that a patient 
who suffers so much in that way, derives as much injury from 
the miserable feeling as he can possibly derive good from the 
free access of air to the skin. You must JUl the skin before you 
give it increased work to do. 

Again, when you do begin to withdraw clothing, it is well to 
do so piecemeal, especially in such cases as I have indicated. In 
a climate like that of England, with its varying barometer and 
thermometer, it appears to me more reasonable, if additional 
clothing be necessary, to leap it in the shape of oiUer garments, 
which may be donned and doffed with the vicissitudes of the at- 
mosphere. In withdrawing the under clothing from delicate pa.< 
tients, it is often well to substitute some outer covering when the 
temperature requires it, at evening or early morning, until the 
skin is wholly able to support itself. 

When, however, a full-blooded patient presents himself for 
treatment, with, it may be, apoplectic fulness of the head, active 
irritation of the liver, or some similarly conditioned malady, in 
which it is necessary to reduce the whole quantity of blood, as 
well as re^distnlnUe it, I have no hesitation in withdrawing the 
flannel clothing at Once and entirely. Theie as vV^tv w^ ^^^^ "^Jwa^ 
ihe ah will withdraw more heat from xVie wlIiTO«^^5cw^xv^'fe^x^Ri««s^ 

13* 
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can afford to renew ; and we also advance the process of naste 
by the skin, which, in sucii cases, it is desirable to obtain. 

In any case, when once the withdrawal of extra clothing is 
judiciously effected, it aids materially the progress towards reco- 
very ; it is both an evidence of past improvement, and ground 
for more and more rapidly-acquired improvement in the future ; 
the reasons for which are to be found in the commencement of 
this article. 

§ 14. Habits of Life. 

When the nervous system of an individual has been long habit- 
uated to the application of certain stimulants, and to the impres- 
sion of certain circumstances at certain periods of the day or 
hour, and when, with these, his health has gradually deteriorated 
and become seriously compromised, the withdrawal of these 
periodical stimulants, and the alteration of these periodical cir- 
cumstances, become an essential part of a plan of medical treat- 
ment which is professedly hygienic. As in the medicinal plan of 
treatment, the vulgar and half-educated practitioners alone put 
their whole trust in the drugs that are prescribed ; so in the water 
treatment, he has a very narrow and vulgar idea of it who thinks 
that recovery is effected by the bathings and water drinking 
alone, and leaves untouched the habits of the patient. It is not 
the mind alone that is the creature of habit, but every sentient 
twig of a nerve, and every irritable capillary blood-vessel of every 
tissue of the frame. Let a man who has hitherto lain in bed 
until 8 A. M., be roused at 6 a. m., it is not his brain only that is 
afflicted by the change, but his appetite for breakfast is altered — 
he is thirsty, feverish, shivering ; his aptitude for his avocation is 
diminished, it is more laborious to him : as a consequence, he 
cannot eat his dinner so well, and so on through the day, and per- 
haps several days of disagreeable revolution. The altered im- 
pression on fhe animal brain has told upon the organic centre at 
the stomach, and thence has changed the organic action of the 
whole frame. Gradually, however, both animal and organic 
systems of nerves accustom themselves to the new order of things, 
to the impression of light, sound, locomotion, dec, between the 
hours of 6 and 8 a. m. ; and inasmuch as it is vnore in accord. 
Boce with the wishes of Nature, aa exV\\Vi\\fcd vwlhe human body 
ihat sleep should not be prolonged i^x vc\Vi d\i^\vgcvV^ \V>& tssp» 
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Arrangement of time for rising eventually proves a wholesome, 
although at first an unpleasant one. In this, as in the remedUu 
treatment of disease, we are obliged to refer to Nature, and make 
all our art consist in repeating her dictates and imitating hei 
iftaring facts. For, look at the man who lives most closely 
according to her promptings ; he goes to bed early, because he 
is tired ; he gets up early, liecause his brain will not sleep any 
longer; he works, because his own hunger and that of others 
dependent on him urge him ; he eats, because he is keenly 
hungry ; and, last not least, his stomach digests well, and his 
brain sleeps soundly, because the cares, scramblings, envy, and 
slander of conventional society are not his. He lives, as nearly 
as can be done in a couniry calling itself civilized, after the 
manner of Nature, and he gets his reward in the riches of health. 
Now the sufferer from chronic disease who strives to rid himself 
of it by the means of the water cure, must condescend more or 
less to the natural habit of life. He must learn to rise early 
and to walk or work so as to gain appetite : when this appetite is 
acquired he must eat, whether the hour be fashionable or not: 
and he must go to bed early from the motive of fatigue alone. 
And he mill do all this in a very short time and find pleasure in 
it, and look back on the former habits as on a fevered dream. 
Let any one measure the time it took to fall into the bad habits, 
and he will find that it takes a much shorter time to fall into the 
new and good ones. And this process is expedited by the various 
details of the water cure which have been passed in review ; 
each ope, wheo properly applied, adding to the alacrity, impres. 
sibility and re-active energy of the nervous systems, in which and 
by which habits are formed and changed. Allusion has been 
already made to the facility with which water patients abandon, 
not by degrees, but immediately, the stimulus of wine, without 
experiencing any disagreeable want. The same applies to previ- 
ous habits of all kinds. They are to the invalid a sort of stimu- 
lus, a stimulus which his nervous system expected and responded 
to at certain times, and flagged or fidgeted if they were not 
applied at those times. The man who has been in the habit of 
uming at 7 p. m. with all the forms, strong lights, liveried servants, 
two or three courses (though he, perhaps, only eat of one), and 
one or many g aests, discovers when he is deprived of then), thai 
all these accompaniments of eating wexe hcXm^ ^^A^x^^3\»s!^&\si\s^a. 
Deiroua sj'stem, and that he c&niiol eaX "wiX^cvoviX >^«wv\ ^'w&^'oowa*^ 
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the fewer, the absence of a guest, or even wearing a morning in* 
stead of an evening dress, makes all the difference in the happi- 
ness and appetite of this creature of habit. From such wretched 
slavery as this, he may be emancipated almost immediately by 
the applications of the water cure, and with little or no sufiering 
to the nervous system. For a few days, he will feel a little 
queer, as if " somehow there was something somewhere wanting," 
but the withdrawal of internal irritations, and the stimulation of 
water applied to the extremities of his nerves, and conveyed to 
their centres, very shortly afibrds to the latter a sustaining actions 
which fully compensates for that which the previous injurious 
habits had supplied. 

In this manner, the water cure becomes a means of eradicating 
unwholesome, and of planting healthful habits in those who sub- 
mit themselves to it. . Nor is this confined to the body. How 
frequently have I seen persons, who were dying of ennui in the 
midst of the stimulating gaieties of London, find the day all too 
short in this quiet village of Malvern ! I have seen men, whose 
jaded and morbid minds could previously take no nutriment save 
the garbage of English and French novels, devour the strong meat 
of History and Biography with keen and large appetite. And I 
constantly remind my patients that the treatment is renovating 
their minds as well as bodies, ridding them of the silly wants and 
unmeaning necessities which were in part the cause, in part the 
cflfect, of their physical disorder. Doubtlessly, much of this is 
owing to the removal of tlrat disorder, which takes the weight off 
the mental function. But in all chronic disease, there is more ot 
less loss of volition, which can only be roused by the necessity 
for acquiring some good habit ; therefore, although ii were not 
directly essential to the body's health to impose certain rules of 
life which require exertion of the will, inasmuch as they difier 
from previous habits, it is well to insist upon them, for the sake 
of their indirect operation on the nervous system of the body ; I 
%m convinced that the mere necessity of undergoing some process 
three or four times a day, aids those processes in bringing about 
the general result of health. And so far frctm this dcro^rnting 
from the credit due to the water cure, I think it rather exhibits the 
philosophical character of that treatment which thus aots on mind? 
aiK/ ^Nxfy simultaneously. 

With this general view o5tV\e opeT«X\au o^\\aJcA\a ^1\sX^^%»l^^v 
^6e necessity of altimng them, utidet \Vi€i rfeglmfc q>K \>Ki^^iaX«t ^>Mfc> 
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A is unnecessary to enter into extended details : and I shall oiily 
•ohedule a few of the more important habits to be dropped and to 
He adopted. 

Early rising should be practised : the sun, the air, the exerciae, 
•ad the water drinking are all more beneficial then, than at an^ 
other part of the day. No water patient should be in bed aflc^ 
6 ▲. M. 

The longer the patient is in bed before midnight the better, du6 
time being allowed since the last previous meal. Physiological 
experiments countenance the old saying that ^^ an hour's sleep 
t)efore twelve o'clock is worth two alter it." 

He should learn to sleep on a hard bed : for excessive heat ex 
cites the nerves of the skin, and these convey the excitement to 
the brain, which thus becomes dreamy or restless. Six hours' 
sleep is enough for excitable persons : phlegmatic and impassible 
persons require seven or eight hours. If you have had either of 
these quantities, resist further sleep : the second sleep is seldom 
refreshing, and rather disturbing to the brain. 

Avoid hot rooms, easy chairs, and lolling on sofas : all these 
take from the energy and the volitioh of the nervous system. 

In order to keep the nervous system in wholesome play, let all 
the day be accurately divided by baths, packings, walkings, 
readings, dz;c., and let each division be rigidly adhered to and 
made a point of honor. In short, make a business of the whole 
treatment ; a business with a great aim at the end. 

Avoid extensive correspondence by letters, especially with 
commiserating friends. It so happens, that most friends express 
themselves more anxious about your health than about their own t 
•pour f aire valoir which anxiety, they usually give you disEoal 
pictures of your condition, and add warnings about the ^* dreadful 
water ciye." Attend to the water cure, since you have under* 
taken it, and not to your friends. 

Besides alcoholic stimulants, give up the scarcely less delete- 
rious stimulus of tobtuxo, in the shapes of snuffing and smoking. 
Both tell injuriously on the nerves of the stomach as well as on 
the brain. In the German water cure establishments the patients 
smoke ; they also eat saurkrout and heavy pastry : and, it is said, 
they get well. Be it so : but, I repeat, business- worn English- 
men are not heavy Germans, and could not safely hear the nm^fi 
ImOmefU which the indulgence \n\he^Wt\.l\i\V^>x^^^\sgA.Nx: 
order, to overoame the malady. ^«cy mote^ \ ^^'^'^ wcf t»^^ 
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care a nervous disorder or a shattered constitution whilst the 
patient is allowed to snuff or smoke tobacco. I would have mi 
patient who refused to give it up : the physician should control, 
not pander to, his patient. 

Other precepts regarding habits are suggested by individual 
cases, into which it is too long to enter in a volume. The above 
are of general application : and, for the rest, it suffices to state 
that all habits which strain the nervous system on the one hand. 
or allow it to become torpid from want of employment on the other, 
§re to be avoided. 

A few words on Water Cure Establishments will not inaptly finish 
what has preceded. There can be no doubt that certain advantages of 
regularity and ready inspection of patients attend the application of the 
water treatment in these places. But in order to fulfil their proper aim, 
this regularity and inspection should be faithfully carried out The doc- 
tor should be the master of his house, and should firmly resist the wishes 
and caprices of all who would run counter to the stringent rules of water 
treatment. There is too much reason to believe that establishments are 
rendered attractive to patients by the amusement and the license that are 
permitted, and the object of keeping them for a long time by such means 
preferred to the legitimate object of cure. They who proceed on such 
grounds can scarcely be called professional men, — ^they are hotel keepers. 
Thus I know of an instance in which a variety of indigp^jble articles 
were daily served on the breakfast table of an establishrnent because 
some self-important and vulgar patients had the taste to call the simple 
and wholesome fare " shabby." In another instance, a clique of patients 
set all wrong by keeping the others waiting for meals, and being great 
people, persuaded the doctor to alter the hours for meals continually, to 
the annoyance and detriment of the other inmates. I know of another 
instance in which a patient threatened to quit an establishment if any 
veto were placed on his tobacco smoking : the doctor yielded, and the 
patient smoked. Had these been princes of the land, I w^uld have 
directly sent them to seek other advice. These things going on in water 
establishments, will eventually and deservedly bring them into disrepute. 
Few cures will be made, when the patient is allowed to regulate his own 
treatment and habits : and no one is so ready to publish the failure and 
run down the treatment as a patient wno has been so mismanaged, ^e 
takes his own way, but leaves the responsibility with his doctor : and 
this is just, for the doctor is to blame who sacrifices his dignity to his 
cupidity. This thing needs much reform. A good rule for the public 
would be to suspect all those wVio oudveilV^ «xid ^uff their establishments, 
who put forth the amusements as W\Xs ^ot \3lae WQKlxjNL\T«iJSA^.%sA^wsfc^ 
derfal cores for the desperately dVaeaaoA. \xv VVsv^ m^xxet ^de«t^>A\i^ «% 
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egitimate mode of proceeding : let the physician cure patients, — ihey wil 
be his advertisements ; let him publish his experience in a scientific fom\ 
and readers will then believe he knows what disease is ; whereas the ad 
9aptandum and exaggerated stuff, thrust before the public as a medica. 
exposition of the power of the water cure, is^no more so than are Mor- 
risok's propositions about disease, ending in the recommendation of his 
pills, a true account of that condition. Both the newspaper and the book 
advertisements are sheer quackery : and water cure establishments will 
thus become mere traps. 

Again, it appears an arrangement of very doubtful propriety to place 
male and female patientf3 in the same establishment By means of the 
bath attendants (and the uneducated toill babble), tlie infirmities of females 
are liable to become known to everybody with whom they sit at table ; 
and I very much question whether this squares with our English notions 
of delicacy. Other disagreeables I tfeive known to occur from this 
mirgling of the sexes in the same house, which induce me to suggest 
that the treatment and lodgment of females should be altogether distinct 
from that of men. What would a parent or husband say to the presence 
of women of doubtful character in the same house with his wife or 
daughter ? Yet this has happened. Moreover, a total absence of con- 
straint is an essential part of the treatment, and the infirmities of English 
pride and stiffness are too apt to engender it where ladies are introduced: 
there happens a great deal of fine dressing and other superfluities of ex* 
iatence, which were each sex — the men certainly — alone, would and 
ought to be dispensed with by persons engaged in the attempt to recover 
health. 

Until these circumstances are altered, water cure establishments are 
not very likely to answer the health-seeking aims of invalids, nor to ad- 
vance in public and professional favor, the admirable system of treatment 
which they profess to carry out. Sobriety and propriety are, in this 
country, rightly demanded by the thinking in matters of serious impor- 
tance ; and what can be fnore serious than the practical trial of a mode 
of remedying disease ? Such trial ought not to be confided to tho^e who 
require puffs, direct and indirect, to draw the unthinking into establish- 
ments where the means of lengthening their sojourn is far more a subject 
of consideration than their restoration to health. In due time, this sys- 
tem of hotel keeping will fail with the public, and then all the benefit 
which is unquestionably derivable from treatment in a water cure estab- 
lishment will have an opportunity of being obtained, the physician com- 
oromising none of his professional dignity, and the patient being booni 
A» the single object of *^gaining health. 
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I. 

4NSi;V ERS TO OBJECTIONS URGED AGAINST THE WATER 
TREATMENT OP CHRONIC DISEASE. 



[The whole of this Appendix is from my pen, bat was pubh'shed by Dr. 
Wilson and myself in a work entitled ^ The Dangers of the Water 
Core examined,'^ &c.; a few verbal alterations only being made.] 

TOfi accnsations advanced against the water treatment are first stated 
It the bead of each section, and then answered. As most of them have 
been made by medical practitioners, generally of the apothecary kind, it 
is well to mark, that the chief refutation of them is drawn from aathore 
who- deservedly stand high in the estimation of the medical worid, 
whether of the drug or water persuasion — authors whom mere apotlw» 
caries never read. 



1. The Water TRSAtMSNT THms the Blood. 

Such an effect of water drinking is not mentioned by any of the au- 
thors who have made the diseased conditions of the blood their study. 
Let the writings of Hoffmann,' Friend,- Schwencke,^ Buechnsb/ 

> De Sanguine et ejus Observatione. 4to 1660. 

> Emmenaiogia, Opera omnia. London, fol 1733. 
* Hematologia, sive Sanguinis Histona. 4to. 1743. 

' De nimla Sanguinis Fluiditate et Morbis inde Oriundis. 4ta '740 
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Hbwsoh,' Het,' Gruher,* Thackeah/ Bslhommb,^ Schultz,* Bsi«- 
LiHOSRi,^ Stevens," and a host of others be consalted and we defy the 
reader to find in any one of them the thinning of the blood attributed to 
dilation with water. These writers are most minute in their enAmcra- 
tioD of the causes of the blood's deterioration, and some of them give 
precise accounts of their experiments on this head, but nowhere do we 
find water mentioned as an impoverisher of the vital fluid On the other 
hand we do find, from the experiments and observations of SchwenceS} 
Frie5d, Courten, Pitcairne, and Thackrah, that the employment of 
those medicinal agents, the fixed and volatile alkalies ^including the car- 
bonates of potash, sod&,* and ammonia, sal volatile, Slc.) has a particu- 
lar efiect in attenuating the vital fluid, breaking up its coagulating 
power, and thus inducing a diminished vital cohesion of the various tex- 
. tures of the body formed from it Further, we find from the experiments 
of Le CANu,^that another very favorite remedy of dnig medication has 
the power of singularly " thinning" the blood, by the removal of the 
rich red globules which give it color. He found that a Jirst bleeding 
furnished in 1000 parts of blood 792.897 of water, 70.210 of albumen, 
9.163 soluble salts and animal extractive matters, and 127.73 of glob- 
ules. But after a third bleeding, a few days afterwards, in the same 
patient (a female), the proportions were 834.053 of water, 71.111 of 
albumen, 7.329 of soluble salts and extractive matters, and 87.510 of 
globules, — showing a diminution of 31 per cent in the course of a few 
days, of that ingredient of the blood which chiefly constitutes its rich- 
ness! 

Again, what say medical authors of mercury — another favorite medi- 
cine and ^ sheet anchor" — and its agency on the blood ? Dietrich tells 
us, that soon after salivation has been established, the blood exhibits an 
inflammatory crust ; at a later period ils color deepens, and its cor^vga- 
hilily is diminished ; the proportion of dot, and therefore (^fibrin, to serum 
(or toalery part) becomes smaller ; the formation of albumen and mucus 
iinks to thai of serum : the whole c*ganic formation of the patient is la 
consistent and cohesive}^ Another writer of weight says, in the most 

* Experimental Inquiry into the Properties of the Blood. 8vo. 1771. 

* Observations on the Blood. London, 1799. 
» De Pathologia Sanguinis. Jena, 1791. 

< On the Properties of the Blood. §vo. 1819. 

* Observations sur le Sang, 4 to. Paris, 1S23 

« Meckel's Archiv. f iir Anatomie und Physiologie, 1826, No. iv. 

7 Annali Universali di Medicina. April, 1S27. 

8 Paper read to the London College of Physicians, in May, 1830 

» HuxHAM says {Essay on Fevers, pp. 48 and 308), that alkalies indues 
a fcorbutic cachexy ; fhat is, a dissolution of the solid narts of the body 
lo^ouvelles R^cherches sur le Sau^, m Journal dc FhanuaeU Sep 
temberand October, 1831 
" '>o. gupra cit , 80. 
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mdve manoer imaginable : '* A full plethoric wcman, of a purple red com- 
Slexioii, consulted me for hemorrhage from the stomach, depending on 
engorgement, without organic disease I gave her mercury^ and in six 
weeks blanched her as while as a lily."^ From all which it would appear 
that there are shorter and surer modes of '' thinning the blood " than by 
water drinking. 

There is a diseased state denominated Amcmia or Bloodlessness, in 
which the blood is deficient both in quantity and quality : a familiar and 
too common instance of which is the green sickness of girls. Now, in all 
the medical works on this disease, allusion is never once made to water 
drinking as a known cause, — not even to the possibility of its being a 
cause of it One would imagine that, in writing. on so flagrant an ex- 
ample of ** thin blood," this would scarcely be passed over were it so 
certain a cause as it is now said to be, of the disease in question. Yet 
tor anything of the kind, it is vain to search the pages of Becker,' Al- 
bert,^ Janson,^ Chomel,^ Roche,' or Combe,'' all of them authors of re- 
cognized ability and consequence. On the other hand, bad, moist atr, 
poor and insufficient food, exclusion from light, residence in hot rooms, 
and excessive secretions and eixicuations (purgatives and diuretics, to wit), 
are recited as the most common causes of the impoverished state of the 
blood alluded to. To these are to be added as cause any disease of the 
digestive organs which, interfering with the proper digestion of the food, 
leads to the formation of blood deprived of the red globules. Nay, Dr. 
Copland says that general bloodlessness will not take place without some 
such disease. His words are : 

** It is probable that general anaemia will not take place, unless con 
teculixely of remarkable torpor of the vital influence, or of some morbid« 
condition of one or more of the organs which contribute to the formation 
of blood. Where the digestive powers and the functions of the liver are 
weakened, ansmia is not infrequent. I am disposed to view the liver 
as being equally, if not more concerned in this function of blood-making 
than the lungs." 

And again he says : 

** Deficiency of blood, as respects both its diminished quantity and its 
poor quality, or the defect of red globules, is often associated with viscc 
ral disease, of which it is generally the consequence."* 

' Dr. Farre, as quoted iu Ferguson^ s Essays on the Diseases of Women^ 
part I., p. 216. 

* Diss. Resol. Casus Pract. Anaemiae. Leyden, 1663. 
3 Dissertatio de Anaemia, 732 

* De Morb. ex Defectu Liquid! Vitalis, 1748 

' Dictionnaire de Med. et Chirurg. Pract., tom. ii. Art. Animia 

• Dictionn. de Med., tom. ii. Art. Enimie. 

' Transact, of Med. and Chirurg. Society nf. 'E.^\Tfe\x\^^'s<X v 

• Dictionary of Practical Mediciae, v • ^*^^ > iftcl. Aa-AA. 
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Further on he lay* down, as " a gnuid palhalogicol inference," Q 
ibUowing : 

" The interruption or obHtruelion of any important Becreting or « 
n&ting function, if iM compenfMed by the increawd or modified a 
af some other organs, iiUiales the Uond mare or las ; and if such vitialit 
be not soon removei!, by the restoralion if the funcliim primarili/ afffct 
or by the iDcreaEed eierciiw of an analogous function, n 
chan|re8 are produced in the blood, if the energies of life are insufficiefl 
to eX[iel the canae of disturbance, to oppose the progreas of change, and 
Co excite actions of a Holulary tendency.'" 

Taking this sentence aa a text, and having an eye to thoee which pre 
r«de it, we shall take the liberty of preaching a little sound physiology 
lo thotie who talk about " the thinning' of the blood." 

Of the patients whn resort to Malvem for the treatment by water, ait, 
exercise, and diet, seven out of ten labor under the interruption or obstruc- 
tion of more or fewer of the organs which minister la the digestion of 
ftiod ; and the periods of their ailments date variously from two to twenty 
year* previously. During these long years they have run the gaunile 
of all the means of drug medication, and, however painful it may be tr 
repeat the fact, ihry all tell us that they are worse than when tbey began 
so to run. Duiing these yenrs, too, the obstructed salivary glands, the 
obstructed liver, the obstructed bowels and kidneys, the interrupted u 
vitiated secretion of gastric juice, and the general disorder of tbe 
digestive mucous membrane, and of the nerves supplying it, have, ia 
greater or smaller array, and therefore in varied degree, maintained a 
diseased digestion of the food, whence a viUated blood comes thus lo be 
"ibrnied. Besides tiiis, more or fewer of the obstructed organs ceasing 
lo pour out their secretions and excretions, the element* of lliese aia 
retained in the circulating blood, whlcli they further vitlnte. And to this 
the want of proper elimination of matters from the skin (/o which, in At 
great majorily of instances, no allenlion tehaleEer has been paid), and, las 
not least, the absorption into the blood of the infinite variety of poison 
ous mediciaes that have been tried in the years of snaring ; — and some 
idea may be formed of lbs stHt of blood which is circulating in the bodie* 
of patients so circumstanced, and the character of the solids depodted 
from that blood. In fact, the lesden or parchment complexion, the yellow 
eye, the dry or waxy lip, the (bul tongue, fetid breath, diseasedsecreliuni 
■nd excretions generally, the puDy, morbid iat, and flabby muscles, ah 
testily lo the vitiated condition of the vital fluid. Now supposing that 
the water prescribed lo be drunk by tliese patients had only for final aim 
lo " thin" the blood, we are at a loss lo behold any great mischief in 
diluting such a mass of aemi-poisonoiis liquid. But wliBn we find the 
sUn becoming Sorid, Ihe eye clear, the lip red and plump, the tongue 
stean and moist, the breath sweet, llie ^vieXb a-tA >ii{me^« «EGiidiim 

' Op. cit., (-. im. Mtv. \iA,. 
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ftethh. jr axeredoiit, aud the muscles hardening, under the operation of 
nater drinking, it ia reasonable to suppose that it does something more 
or eomething else than " thin" the blood ; particuhirly when the increased 
consumption of the oxygen of the atmosphere daring the exercise of 
which thoy take abundantly, is given into the account. And that changes 
■nch as these occur in the process of our treatment at this plsuse may be 
seen by any one who pleases to ask patients for a comparative statement 
of their previous and present condition. To account for this, a few 
physiological data may be given. 

The learned Liebig informs us that ** the two fh^ conditions of animal 
life are nutritious matters and oxygen introduced into the system,"' and 
that in the varied transformations e^cted by the varied oombi nations of 
the elements of food and oxygen, the phenomena of animal life consist.' 
These transformations are aJl e^cted in the blood, derfved as it 3 from 
the food and the oxygen of the atmosphere.' For the due performance 
of the vital functions — i. e., transformations — ^the presence of water in 
the blood is absolutely necessary.* This is especially shown by the pro- 
portion of water in healthy blood, which, according to Lavoisier and 
Seouin, as quoted by Liebig,^ is eighty per cent., as well as. by tlTe 
enormous proportion which it bears in the chemical compositicti of all 
the secretions. Hence it is essential that all the food be so changed in 
the stomach as to become equally soluble in water, and thus be capable 
of entering into the circulation." Whilst from the food thus changed 
two elements, carbon and hydrogen, are derived, these are carrifxl 
round with the blood and* meat with oxygen introduced at the lungs 
and through the skin ; and, combining with it in those places, car- 
bonic acid gas and the vapor of water are formed and expelled from 
the body, one part of the oxygen mingling with the carbon to form the 
gas, and the other part of it with the hydrogen to form the water.? Now 
if sufficient supply of carbon and hydrogen be not taken in the shape of 
nutriment and drink to meet the supply of oxygen afforded by the 
atmosphere, death by starvation or chronic disease takes place. Of this 
LiEBio says :« * 

^ The time which it requires to cause death by starvation depends on 
the amount of fieit in the body, on the degree of exercise, as in \9h0r and 
exertion of any kind, on the temperature of the air, and finally, on the 
presence or absence of waten Through the skin and lungs there escapes 
a certain quantity of water, and as the presence of water is essential to 
^he ymtintumce of the vital motions, its dissipation hastens death. Cases 
have occurred in which a full supply of water being accessible to the 

■ Organic Chemistr} in its Applications to Physiology and Pathology, p 12 
•Ibid, p. 9. « Ibid., p. 8. 

<Ibid., pp J, 43, 136, 140, 141, 14^, IAS, \^*^Vo \^^A^A^V, 
*idjdL, p 1$. e UeV>\s, \iv ^^» '^^^ 

^Ibid.,p.lB. •Ib\d..v.«l 

1ft 
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■ufforer, detth has not occarred until after the lapee of twenty days. It 
one case life was sustained in this way for a period of sixty days." 

This certainly does not look as if the water had impoverished the blood. 
But further : according to the same authority this same '* thinning " 
water is absolutely necessary in chronic disease, at least the want of it is 
a chief cause of death in them. Liebio tells us in the very next para- 
graph — 

** In all chronic diseases death is produced by the same cause as in 
starvation — viz., the chemical action of the atmosphere. When those 
substances are wanting whose function in the organism is to support 
the process of respiration; when the diseased organs are incapable 
of performing their proper function of producing these substances ; when 
they have lost the power of transforming the food (in which water so 
materially aids) ibto that shape in which it may, by entering into com- 
bination with the oxygen of the air, protect the system from its influence, 
then the substance of the organs themselves, the fat of the body, the sub- 
stance of the muscles, the nerves and the brain are unavoidably consumed." 

From all this we learn that the presence of water in the blood tends to 
(^(Tlicken those transformations of the blood in which the act of life essen- 
tially consists. Moreover we learn that if, whilst the elements carbon 
and hydrogen are being freely and rapidly formed from the aliment, the 
body is placed in such a condition as to obtain a good amount of oxygen 
to combine with them, a vivid degree of vitality is imparted to the entire 
organism, and the strides of chronic disease and of death are arrested. 

Now these are precisely the states brought about by the water treat- 
ment. The very first of its effects is to produce appetite ; many pa- 
tients being actually ashamed of the quantity they eat, or are in- 
clined to eat. Whilst carbon and hydrogen are thus largely formed 
by food, a proportionate quantity oi oxygen is made to be taken in by 
means of exercise ; for as the number of respirations regulates the quan- 
tity of oxygen inspired, and as these are more frequent in exercise, the 
result is the presence of a large quantity of that vivifying gas to meet 
and combine with the large quantity of carbon and hydrogen supplied 
from the aliment, that is, the solid food and water. The results of this 
more vivid vital state are to remove the obstructions and interruptions of 
the organs above mentioned, and thus to restore secretions ; to produce 
mure rapid transmutationa and thus to renew the previously vitiated 
bluud ; and, by the gradual substitution of healthier blood, to cause a de- 
position of healthier solids. And we submit that none of these r^ults 
give the slightest indication of impoverished blood. 

We have entered into these physiological explanations in order to 

show the laical reader how much and how little he should rely on the 

loose ofP-ha.nd assertions of his professional friend, from whom some ra« 

tionsle of the so-called " thinning oi \]i:ie \>\wA'' mvj \««>«ft\!«.ViVj \» ex- 

pected. Be that fluid thinned or n(^, the> w^aivw cw^>fta» ^isNa T«aK^\&i&w^ 

aentiOD'id, and we might cdnteut ouraeVjea Vj xefereviv^ \ft ^^ ts^ips^N^ 
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the complexion alone, of those who have tried it, of redder and richer 
blood circulating where for years it had ceased to circulate, being con- 
gested on some internal organs, there causing obstruction of function. 
To hear the solemn trash vented on this matter of the blood, one might 
imagine that water were a thing abhorrent to the human organism, and 
to be drunk only when all drugs had failed, or not even then. Where^ 
18 we are told by a high physiological authority that " water consti- 
tutes four-fiflhs of the weight of the animal tissues, and without it 
ihey are wholly insusceptible of vitality."' And Liebig states^ ''that 
6361 parts of anhydrous fibrine (i. e. fibrine deprived of all water), are 
united with 30,000 parts of water in muscular fibre or in blood." With 
these two data the laical reader will be the less astonished to hear, from 
good authority also, that the water actually assists in the formation of 
the solid parts of the body. Count Rum ford announced this long ago,^ 
and Pereira holds the same opinion. Rostan likewise remarks that 
*' water is the principal source of vegetation, itself the source of all ani- 
mal life, that it acts on the animal both by its admixture with atmo- 
spheric air (as in respiration and by the skin), and by its presence in the 
di^stive canal, where it acts directly by aiding in tlte renovation and 
grmolh of the individual.^''l We daily behold the muscles of patients 
acquiring increased volume and firmness under the operation of the 
writer cure, and the exercise they are enabled to take soon after com- 
in ucing it tells of anything rather than the helplessness that attends 
impoverished blood and attenuated solids. The first surgeon in Europe, 
DiEFFENBACH, of Berlin, recently stated that, in amputating limbs after 
accidents, he invariably found the severed muscles of those who had 
been treated by water, and were habitual water drinkers, of a much more 
vivid red color, of greater compactiiest*, and more contractile than in 
anv other individuals: # 

But the whole assertion regarding thin blood proceeds on grounds that 
betray intense ignorance both of physiology and of the water cure. It 
supposes that the whole water imbibed enters into and remains in the 
circulating blood quasi water, that no chemical transformation of it 
takes place in the body at all ; this is ignorance of physiology. And it 
supposes that a// who are treated by water are told to drink the same, 
and that a large quantity of water, without discrimination of the in- 
dividual cases of disease presented ; — this is ignorance of the water 
cure. So betweeo the horns of this compound ignorance, and of wilful 
misrepresentation, we leave the declaimers about the " thinning of the 
Wood." 

* MiiLXER, Elements of Physiology, p. 7. 

'Organic Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture and PhytiolofQT 
*E^ays, vol. i.,p. 194, 5th edition, 1800. 
^Elements of JVfateria MedicaandThet?c^evxWc%»'^^. V-*^-^'^ 
• Coan Eiementaire d*Hygi*ne, tow* "\., ^, *iS». 
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3. ** Ths Watbr Trbatmeht exhausts the Ahim al Heat.** 

From this very absurd proposition, we might, as in the former in* 
stance, appeal to the patients who have been treated at Malvern. The 
great majority of them arrive here with the skin so exquisitely alive to 
any the smallest decrease of temperature, that, in some cases, we found 
fires blazing in their rooms in the month of August The same sensi- 
tiveness is testified, and indeed maintained, by the accumulation of flan- 
nel, silk, and soft leather, in which they are clothed on their arrival 
here. How is this to be accounted for ? And how is it to be explained 
that, after a longer or shorter trial of the water cure, these same patients 
go out into all weathers, in early morning and at night, throw aside 
their multiplied under clothing, and defy rain and snow, and keen frost ? 
We propose, in answer, to turn to the pages of an authority which our 
medical brethren will scarcely gainsay. 

Referring again to the doctrine of Liebig, given when addressing our- 
selves to the question of " thin blood," and which makes the vital ac- 
tivity consist in the transformation of the elements of the food into the 
blood, this again into the solids and secretions, and these again into blood 
containing carbon and hydrogen, to be consumed by the oxygen of thf 
atmosphere ; — we find in the work of the same learned author, that thi 
source of animal heat is attributed to the same process of consumption of 
the carbon and hydrogen of the food by the oxygen of the atmosphere. 
He says,' 

" The mutual action between the elements of the food and the oxy- 
gen, conveyed by the circulation of the blood to any part of the body, is 
the source of animal heat." 

This being established, let us next ask by what means this heat is 
maintained under varying circumstances ? And let the same author 
answer : 

^ In the animal body the food is the fuel ; with a proper supply of oxy- 
gen we obtain the heat given during its oxidation or combustion. In 
winter, when we take exercise in a cold atmosphere, and when conse- 
quently the amount of inspired oxygen increases, the necessity for food 
containing carbon and hydrogen increases in the same ratio ; and by 
gratifying the appetite thus excited, toe obtain the most efficient protection 
against the most piercing cold. A starving man is soon frozen to death ; 
and every one knows that the animals of prey in the arctic regions for 
exceed in voracity those of the torrid zone. 

" In cold and temperate climates, the air, which is incessantly striving 
to consume the body, urges man to laborious efibrts, in order to furnish 
the means of resistance to its action, while in hot climates, tlie necessity 
of labor to provide food is far less urgent. 

** Our clothing is merely an equivalent for a certain amount of food. The 
more vvarmJy we are clad, the less \iT8reii\.\sew»cQfc» xSaa wji^>ixa Sssi ^s*A^ 

'Oiya/iic Chemistry in its AppUcation8tol?\i:f%Vo\o«^ «.^^^VV^V^,V>^'\ 
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beca oa e the loss of heat by cooling, and consequently the amount of heat 
to be supplied by the food, is diminished. 

** If we were to go naked, like certain savage tribes, or if in hunting or 
fishing we were exposed to the same degree of cold as the Samoyedes, 
we should be able with ease to consume ten pounds of flesh, and perhaps 
a dozen of tallow candles into the bargain, daily, as warmly-clad tra- 
vellers have related with astonishment of these people. 

" According to the preceding expositions, the quantity of food is regu- 
lated by the number of respirations, by the temperature of the air, and 
by the amount of heat given off to the surrounding media.^i 

To apply this. Our " warmly-clad" patients come to Malvern without 
i4>petite, and afraid of the slightest cold air. We subject them to the 
action of cold air, by causing them in due time to throw off their warm 
clothing : we further subject them to the action of cold water applied to 
the skin in the shape of baths ; — and, lo ! in a few days they get an ap< 
petite ! How this comes to pass, let the above quoted paragraphs say. 
We defy the whole medical fraternity to disprove the truths they contain. 

Well, then ; behold the patient with an appetite, — in other words, with 
the capability of supplying carbon and hydrogen abundantly to the 
blood ; behold him taking exercise, and thus augmenting the number of 
his respirations, in other words, supplying oxygen to meet the carbon 
and hydrogen which his appetite afibrds ; behold, in consequence of Ihe . 
mutual action of these elements, an increased rapidity of supply and 
waste, of vital activity and chemical combustion, — and therefore an 

AUGMENTED AMOUNT OF ANIMAL HEAT. 

But it may be said that all this applies only to the operation of exter> 
Dal cold, and affords no argument against the assertion that the drink' 
ing of cold water abstracts the animal heat. This is true, as far as 
the mere withdrawal of heat is concerned : but the ultimate eflect on the 
increase of food taken, and of oxygen consumed, and therefore of animal 
heat generated, still holds. Hear Liebig again : 

*^ The cooling of the body, by whatever cause it may be produced, in- 
(^reases the amount of food necessary. The mere exposure to the open 
air, in a carriage, or on the deck of a ship, by increasing radiation or vapor- 
ization, increases the loss of heat and compels us to eat more than usual. 
The same is true of those who are accustomed to drink large quantities of 
cold uxUer, u>hich is given off at temperature of (lie body, 98*6.° It in- 
sreases the appetite, and persons of weak constitution Jind it necessary, by 
continued exercise, to supply to the system the oxygen required to restore the 
\eat abstracted by the cold water, ^^^ 

What can be more confirmatory of the philosophical principles on 
which the water cure proceeds than this proposition of so justly dis- 
tinguished a writer ? And every word of it is practically proved on 
these Malven hills, where, by exercise in the o^n air^ aftec thft ^h«x\<(^^<^% 
proceaaea of the treatment and drinking N»a\et,\)tia ca-^a^"^^^^ ^"t^kcs^ 

' Op. cit , p. 21. * Ov. ciVC^v*^- 
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food and of rcsistiiig cold are gained for those who hereti»fore pLBsessed 
neither. 

To hear the absurdities uttered on this subject, one might be led to 
imagine that the evolution of animal heat was a process carried on to a 
very scanty degree in the human body, and that the quantity of it gene- 
rated in twenty-four hours in an adult man, would be utterly expended 
on the water of the shallow and hip-baths taken in that period. The 
non-professional reader will, therefore, be surprised at the following 
statement, made on accurate experiments undertaken by natural philoso- 
phers of the highest character. 

*^ According to the experiments of Desfretz, 1 oz. of carbon evolves, 
during its couibustion, as much heat as would raise the temperature of 
105 oz. of water at 32"^ (the freezing point) to 167^, that is, by 135 de- 
grees ; in all, therefore, 105 times 135®= 14207 degrees of heat. Con- 
sequently, the 13*9 oz. of carbon, which are daily converted into carbonic 
acid in the body of an adult, evolve 13*9 x 14207^=10747*3 degrees of 
heat. This amount of heat is sufficient to raise the temperature of 1 oz. 
of water by that number of degrees, or from 32® to 197509*3® ; or to cause 
136*8 lbs of water at 32® to boil : or to heat 370 lbs. of water to 98*5® 
(the temperature of the human body) ; or to convert into vapor 24 lbs. 
of water at 98*5° ! If we now assume that the quantity of water vapor- 
ized through the skin and lungs in twenty-four hours amounts to 48 oz. 
(3 lbs.), then there will remain, after deducting the necessary amount 
of heat, 146380*4 degrees of heat, which are dissipated by radiation, by 
heating the expired air, and in the excrementitious matters."- 

Why here is heat generated by one individual in twenty-four hours, 
almost sufficient to boil the water in which he bathes, and that which he 
drinks ! And yet persons calling themselves educated medical practi- 
tioners and physiologists, talk about the water cure " exhausting the 
mimal heat !'* 

Should, however, the reader desire to learn the most ef^ctual way of 
ieslroying the jxnver of generating animal heat, let him pursue the jdan 
which so many shivering patients who come to Malvern have followed. 
Let him drink spirits and wine, eat condimehts. swallow purgatives, and 
especially mercurials, take '' a course of iodine," and, as an occasional 
interlude, lose a little blood ; and we stake our reputation that he will 
shiver to his heart's content, and find himself many degrees lower in the 
scale of Fahrenheit than cold water, cool air, early rising, and exercise 
can possibly place him. 

* LiEBio. Op. cit., p. 34. The quantity of carbon (13*9 oz.) stated is 

calculated, from the analysis of all the aliment taken in twenly-four hours, 

by a company of the body-guard of the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, 

consisting of eight hundred and ftfty-^ve men. It was compsjed of beef, 

pork, potatoes, peas, beims, lenlWs, aoux ^^TOu\., ^T^^T\.N^^^\5^\ei^\sx«?Ala 

•oup, saJt, onions, leeks, fat, aikd vlnegM •. \t\ iV\ co^Valw^vcv^, ^\Kt vl\vA^«^^ 

ifer each man, 13*9 oz. of carboh daily. 
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i. ''The Water Pure destroys the Toice of the Stomach.** 

Is it the cold of the water imbibed which destroys tlie tone ? How then 
::oines it to be given, by universal consent, in fevers, where the tone of 
the stomach is already low enough ? Is there a phyf«ician in theso 
days bold enough to assert that warm water destroys the tone of the 
stomach less than cold ? Where is the tone of the stomach ia 
gout ? Yet from Hetden" downwards, cold water is the recog- 
nized beverage for gouty persons. Dr. Pereira tells us that the 
drinking cold water " facilitates the recovery of epilepsy, hysteria, 
and &inting, and alleviates gastric pain and spasm ;" and further, that 
^ large draughts of cold water have sometimes caused the expulsion of 
intestinal worms ;" — effects which, we submit, it could not have produced* 
had the cold water had the result of " destroying the tone of the stooiiico." 
He also states, that ^ice-cold water, or even tee, when swallowed, causes 
contraction (certainly indicative of increased tone) of the gastric blood- 
vessels, and thereby checks or stops sanguineous exhalation (certainly 
indicative of decreased tone) from the mucous membrane of the stomach :" 
that on taking ice, or ice-cold water, " temporary contraction of the 
alimentary canal is produced : that a feeling of warmth follows that of 
cold in the pit of the stomach, and quickly extends over the whole body, 
(so it does not exhalist the animal heat !) accelerating somewhat the 
circulation and promoting the secretions of the alimentary canal, of the 
kidneys, and the skin."' Finally, the same elaborate writer says of 
cold water, that '* it is a vital stimulus, and is more essential to our 
existence than aliment. "^ In all which we are at a loss for any signs of 
destruction of the stomach's tone. 

Is it by dilution of the gastric juice that cold water impairs the tone 
of the stomach ? The last cited author seems to think the affirmative, 
when he says, " Water serves at least two important purposes in the 
animal economy ; it repairs the loss of the aqueous parts of the blood, 
caused by the action of the secreting and exhaling organs ; and it is a 
solvent of various alimentary substances, and therefore assists the 
stomach in the act of digestion, though, if taken in very large quantities 
it may have an opposite effect, by diluting the gastric juiced* Unfortu- 
nately for the truth of this proviso, with reference to the water cure, no 
medical man practiningit as he ought to do, would prescribe cold water to 
be drunk ** in very large quantities" at a meal, nor for two hours at least 
afterwards ; on the contrary, not more than a small tumbler should be 
taken whilst eating. And, as regards copious drinking of it when 
the stomach is empty, — in the early morning, for instance, when it is 
especially recommendable, — we have the best auth )rity for saying, that 

* Arthritifugum Magnum ; a Physical Discourse on -the Wonderful Virtuef 
of Cold Water London, 1724. 

'Elements of Materia Medica and TYvet^^^^Vvc^^ -s^. v. ^-^^i^ "^SW 
Published in 1S42. 
' On- cit, n 34. ♦ lb., pp. ^* ^'^ 
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no gtittric juice at aliis secreted in the stomack, untU the natural sttmuhu 
of ntUritiotis aliment is applied to its cavity,* and therefore no dilutk»i of 
it can take place, and no diminution of tone thence be caused. 

Lastly, is it by its bulk that cold water impairs the tone of the stomach 7 
If tlie six or eight tumblers of water, imbibed by a person before break- 
fiEist, all remained in the stomach unabsorbed, its bulk would probably ir- 
ritate the stomach to the point of vomiting, and the exhaustion of the 
stomach subsequent on such effort, frequently repeated, might induce 
atony of its coats, as repeated vomiting from any cause tends to do. 
But this cannot take place in the course of the water cure ; first, because 
its practice does not countenance the taking of more than one tumbler at 
a time, and insists (m exercise in the intervals between each ; and, se- 
condly, because it is well ascertained that the absorption of water by the 
stomach is a surprisingly rapid process, '' all drinks," according to Dr. 
Beaumont, " being immediately absorbed, none remaining on the stomach 
ten minutes after being swallowed."' We heard a medical practitioner, 
who had seen a case similar to that of St. Martin (a perforation from 
the surface of the belly into the cavity of the stomach), say, a short time 
ago, " that the sucking up of water by the coats of the stomach, resem- 
bled the manner in which rain is taken up by the burning sands of a 
desert." And all physiological investigation proves that the empty sto- 
mach has amazing vivacity of function in this particular. For the rest, 
we are contented .to refer again to the words of Liebig (at page 68), 
that ** large quantities of cold water increase the appetite ;'* and to the 
daily exhibition of this fact in our patients. And we therefore contend 
that thai which augments the appetite of the stomach cannot be destructive 
of its tone. It were well for mankind, had they *\o more effectual way 
of destroying the tone of the stomach than by drinking water ! 



4. "Thb Water Cure produces Dropsy;" and, 
6. •* Tbr Water Cure imjures the Kidneys by inducing exces- 
sive ACTTON OF THEM." 

We plare these opinions in juxta-position, in order that the reader 
may form some idea of the anilities which mere prejudice is capable of 
uttering. Here are two states : one supposing a want of action in the 
kidneys, the other an excess of action in them. How in the name of 
logic can both acknowledge an identical cause ? Yet both are gravely 
asserted to anse from drinking water ! Let us endeavor to place those 
who hold by the retention of the water in the body, and those who assert 
its too rapid exit therefrom, at ease on both points. 

* Case of Alexis St.* Martin, in Dr. Beaumont*? " Experiments and Ob 
fervations on the Gastric Juice and the Phynolo^y: of Digestion,** p. 96 
Bdinburgh, 1838. 
• Op. cit, p. 99 
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Two kinds of dropsy are described by all medical writers on the BVh* 
'iect : that which arises from inflammatory, or some analogous actimi in 
he seat of the dropsical collection (the chest, belly, or the cells underneath 
the^kin): ^nd that which ensues upon obstruction of the circulation by 
reason of disease of the heart, the lungs, the liver, the spleen, or some of 
the large veins of the body. Of late years, it has been shown by Beight,* 
CsRisTisoN,* Gregory,^ Osborne,^ Martin Solon,^ and Rayer,* to be 
<x>nnected in some instances with a particular organic disease of the kid- 
ney : of which we shall by and by say more. With whatever condition, 
however, of the dropsical part the disease may be allied, one fact is invari- 
Abfe in the history of dropsy, viz. the diminished action of the kidneys, 
And therefore the diminished quantity of fluid evacuated by them; a di- 
ininution of which patients in the water cure, we venture to say, never 
yet complained. Referring to the dropsy connected with local inflamma- 
tion, we find the greater number of authors attributing it to suppression 
of the perspiration, or of any of the natural secretions and discharges, 
knd to the driving in of any eruption. Referring also to the dropsy 
dependent on disease of the heart, lungs, Hver, &o., we find all medical 
writers explaining this by the stoppage of the circulation in consequence 
of obstructions in those organs, and the subsequent congestion of blood 
and efinsion of its watery parts in some of the cavities. But in all the 
treatises on this disease, from Hippocrates^ downwards, the medical or 
the non-professional reader will seek in vain for the use, or even the abuse 
of water as a cause. It is true that many of the older writers tortured 
their dropsical patients (who are always thirsty) by forbidding liquids ; 
but every practitioner is now well aware of the absurdity, and even in- 
jury of the restriction, which, howevei, still obtains as correct with very 
many of the laity. Upon this erroneous and injurious notion, the opi- 
nion that " water drinking causes dropsy " is calculated to play, as they 
who emii it well know. But would any educated practitioner venture, 
in a case of dropsy, to act upon such a notion, and debar his patient 
from as much water as he chose to drink ? We opine that he would be 
pointed at as an ignoramus and scouted by his brethren for his utter 
want of scientific and practical knowledge. If, then, the free taking of 
water be not conducive to the increase of dropsical disease, when the 
kidneys and skin are carrying off liquids imperfectly^ how should it pro- 
duce dropsy when both the kidneys and skin are acting freely — nay, carry- 

> Reports of Medical Cases. London, 1827. 

■ On Dropsy from Disease of the Kidney Edin. Med. and Surg JiUf- 
Iial, vol. xxxii., p. 262. 1829 
3 Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal, vol. xxxvi , p. 315. 1831. 

* On Dropsies, &c. &c. London, 1835. 

• De rAlbuminurie. Paris. 1838. 

• Traiti des Maladies des Reins, &c. VMva» V%^W^ 

* Aphorism, 3 to 7; et Opera, passim. 

18* 
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ing off mcKV than the usual quantity of fluids by virtue of the exerdsa 
enjoined in the water cure ? The vproposition carries absurdity on the 
&ce of it. 

But we further maintain, that in those cases wherein the dropsy ie 
attributable to obstruction of circulation in the liver, spleen, or sweet- 
bread, the copious drinking of water, aided by the other applications of 
the water cure, is a powerful agent in the cwre of dropsy. K there be a 
diseased state which our plan of treatment is more especially calculated 
tc remove, it is to be found in that obstruction of the liver and other solid 
organs of digestion, which, in the majority of instances, gives rise to 
dropsy. Of the removal of such obstruction, we have already given the 
rationale. And inasmuch as in the case before us, the dropsy is attacked 
in its source, and the torpid liver, &c., put into action, we have good 
reason to prefer the water treatment before that which only aims at 
stimulating the kidneys by all kinds of irritating diuretics, leaving the 
original seat of the mischief in the liver to take its-cluince, or, possibly, 
to be deteriorated by those very diuretics (calomel, cdchicum, squill, and 
so forth) applied to the stomach. 

This leads us to the consideration of that species of dropsy which is 
connected with the organic disorder of the kidneys denominatCKl ** granu- 
lar disease," aod described by Bright, Christison, and others. When 
it is alleged that the water cure causes disease of the kidneys, we are 
not aware that particular allusion has been made to this " granular" con^ 
dition ; — very probably, they who pronounce the opinion never heard of 
such a condition. But as medical writers have never yet spoken of any 
other state of the kidneys as productive of dropsy, we conclude that the 
disease in question is the one intended to be seen through the haze of 
prejudiced ignorance which surrounds this opinion. If the authors who 
nave published on this subject are to be relied on (and they comprise the 
most respectable names in medicine), the causes of the coniplaint in 
question are, 1, suppressed action of the skin ; 2, drinking of spirituous 
liquors; 3, the employment of stimulant diuretics; and 4, courses of 
mercury. But none of them allude in any way to copious dilution with 
water as a cause. 

With regard to the suppressed cuUion of the skin, it can scarcely obtain 
in the water cure, where the increased action of that important surface 
forms a prominent feature, and wherein sweating is a principal agent On 
this last, indeed, Dr. Osborne places his greatest reliance in the cure of 
dropsy 'A asserting that " sweating being accomplished, the disease, if free 
from complications, never fails to be removed."^ 

Neither do spirituous liquors figure in the water cure, which may 

tlierefore, quoad hoc, be declared guiltless of causing renal dropsy. Why 

do not cur medical brethren, who utter warnings about water and dropsy, 

nuae their voices on the subiect oi sxmils ^lA dio^^^^ '^ for all the writen 

' Op. cit., p. 44. "* ^^-•^- '^^^ 
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tbove eiUsd speak of upirit driDking as the most fertile cause of this kind 
of dropsical disorder, which, according to Dr. Bright, destroys not less 
than five hundred persons annually in London alone. 

Then, as regards the employment of stimulant diuretics, they enter not 
into the siinple pharmacopcBia of the Water Cure. Dr. Osborne states, 
(hat these medicines, as squills, cream of tartar, and even the diuretic 
salts, are noc guiltless in contributing to the production of this diseaae of 
iie kidney ; and that by over-stimulating the kidneys, they become the 
dieans of stopping the urinary secretion, and inducing the renal disease 
and its consequences.' And Dr. Gregory, in his report of cases,* says, 
*^ that the most remarkable diminutions in the urinary secretions took 
place after the administration of squills and cream of tartar ;" evidently 
pointing to their eflect in exasperating the malady. Further, in quoting 
these authors, it is necessary to remark, that they speak of the " stimtdant 
diuretics," and particularize some of them, as above. The laical reader 
will understand the force of this when he learns that diuretics are classed 
try physicians into the " aqueous'* and the '' stimulant," the latter includ- 
mg the saline, the acrid, the oleaginous, Slc* It is not probable that 
accurate writers should have passed over the ** aqueous" diuretics had 
Uiey been detectable as a source of dropsy from the cause in question ; 
Uie rather ns, besides simple water, these include the infusions of simple 
nerbs and grains, copiously imbibed. So that, taking authority of a high 
character, that terribfe agent, water, does not produce dropsy so frequently 
as those pleasant medicines, squill, colchicum, &c. 

Lastly, a reviewer in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal * 
(supposed to be Professor Christison), accuses mercury of causing 
diseased kidney leading to dropsy, and alludes to Dr. Black all's obser- 
rations to the same effect. He says, *' Two decided examples, if not 
more, we have seen, in which no doubt could l)e entertained as to the 
influence of this mineral in producing the morbid degeneration of the 
kidney. Mercury seems in this case to act very much like other exces- 
sive stimulants, and by over-exciting the glandular part of the kidneys, to 
lay the oundation of the morbid change." Sir Astley Cooper also 
classes niercury as a not infrequent cause of dropsy of the belly, speak- 
ing of it in tha^ agency as " by no means an extraordinary case."* 

Still we have nothing of water in all this ; and mercury is assuredly 
no part of the water cure. The fact is, and educated medical men know 
it, that when a large quantity of water is introduced into the circulation, 
it passes off by the skin in the shape of sweat, if external heat be ap- 
plied : or by thp kidneys, if the surface be kept cool, this being a process 
of filtering only, and unaccompanied by the stimulation which marks the 
operatim of saline and acrid diuretics, whose aim is to /orc« the kidneya 

" Op cit., p. 34. • Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal, ubisupr^. 

■ Perein's Elements of Materia Medica, no\. \., v- 'iS^. 

*No. xxviii., p. 196 • L,WkceX, K^^W'^A'SaK- 
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•t the ezpense of other organs. It requires no depth of reflection to eon- 
elude which is the more likely to bring on renal dropsy. We may addj 
by way of rider, that Dr. Copland enumerates '* the drastic operation of 
purgatives" among the causes of dropsy :' but does not place copious di> 
lution in the list 



6. •* The Water Cure causes Rheumatism." 

If so, the dogma on which Homceopathy is based, and which asserts 
that the same remedy which cures will cause a disease, is correct. For 
in no complaint hitherto submitted to the water cure are its curative 
eflects more decided, and even surprising, than in rheumatism, whether 
acute or chronic. But the comfortable prejudice in favor of abundance 
of flannel, a wilderness of fur, and the atmosphere of ovens, stamps the 
promulgation of this dread of rheumatism with the only ingenuity that 
it can fairly claim : for daily and hourly experience leave it without a 
vestige of foundation. To obtain rheumatism by the joint operation of 
cold and moisture, two conditions are necessary ; first, that the individual 
should be predisposed by a certain irritative condition of the digestive 
organs, especially the liver, and of the nervous system ; secondly, that 
evaporation of the moisture from the surface of the body should be unim- 
peded, and the individual in a state of ^est. Place a man with sound di- 
gestive organs between damp sheets, covered by dry blankets and coun- 
terpane, and let tlie whole be arranged so as to forbid the passage of air 
underneath the bed-clothes, and it is altogether impossible for him to 
become rheumatic. In such case, the warmth of the body quickly trans- 
forms the damp of the sheets into vapor, which being confined about the 
skin, engenders an atmosphere warm enough to satisfy the most comfort- 
loving matron in the community. More than this : the consequence is 
not rheumatism, even when there is the predisposition in the digestive 
organs; witness stage-coachmen and post-boys, who invariably sufTor 
their ujider-coat to be well soaked with rain before they put on the upper 
dry one kept in reserve : and who, although given to those ways which 
irritate the digestives, neither get cold nor rheumatism by this proceed- 
ing. The like applies to the well-known habit of the Highland shep- 
herds, of wringing their under-garment out of cold water and covering all 
with a dry coat, as the best means of keeping themselves loarm, when they 
sleep on the mountain-side : yet they are not celebrated for their absti- 
nence from whiskey, nor for attacks of rheumatism. All that is required 
is, that evaporation of the damp clothing by the passage of air should be 
avoided ; experieiir.e teaches this, and the reason of it should be evident 
to every medical man. 
On the other ha«d, let a man's stomach and bowels be maintained in 
M State of irritation by purgatwes, \el Yvvm^morce^ ^^\>:\^\\W^^bc In tii^ 

' IHctioiiikry, p. b--^ /. \rt. DroTpB^^ of the Jlbdomm. 
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habit of taking minute or large doses of mercury or iodine, it will be 
found how readily he takes rheumatism even by exposure to cold air, 
not to mention the dampness that is its usual concomitant in this island. 
Yet pack the same man in damp sheets, and keep all but his face her- 
metically excluded from the air, and though he were brimful of the re- 
sults of mercury, he runs no more risk (not as much in the ultimate) 
of becoming rheumatic by it than if he were in a bed heated by half a 
dozen warming-pans. It is mere idleness to deny this without experi- 
ence ; we have seen the fact scores of times ; we have never seen rheu- 
matism ensue on such treatment ; and we take leave to doubt whether 
the persons with tliis rheumatic crotchet in their heads have ever tried 
or seen tried the wet sheet, or any other portion of the water cure. 
Would they desire to have other medical authority than ours for the 
harmleHsness of cold water and damp clotlies ? Dr. Heberden, the 
first physician of his day, says : 

^In England, few make any doubt of the great danger attending wet 
roonw and damp clothes or beds. Is this' opinion founded upon experi- 
ence which has been suffered to grow up and get strength merely for want 
of being examined! If we inquire into the arguments in favor of this 
notion, we shall hardly find any other than the random conjectures of the 
sick about the cause of their illness, or than their -artfully substituting 
this origin of it instead of some other, which they are unwilling to own. 
I hardly know a distemper, of which at difierent times I have not been 
told, that it was occasioned by lying in a damp bed or by sitting in a wet 
room ; and yet I do not know any one which wiU certainly be produced by 
the9e causes ; and people frequently expose themselves to such causes 
without suffering any ill effects. '" ^ ''^ It is a common practice in cer- 
tain disorders to go to bed at night with tlie legs or arms wrapped in 
linen clotli soaked in Malvern water; so tliat the sheets will be in many 
places as wet as they can be ; and I have knoum these patients and their 
bedfellows receive no harm from a continuance of this practice for many 
mtmths. Nor can it be said, that tlie JVtalvem water is more innocent 
than, otlier water might be, on account of any ingredients with which 
it is impregnated ; for the Malvern water is purer than that of any other 
springs in England, which I ever examined or heard of.'*'' 

Is it tlie coldness of wet linen which is feared ? but shirts and sheets, 
wokier than any unfrozen water can be, are safely worn and lain in by 
many persons, who, during a hard frost, neither warm their beds nor 
their shtrts. Or does the danger lie in the dampness? But then how 
comes it to pass that a warm or cold batii and long fomentations can 
be used without the destruction of tliose tliat use them ? Or is it from 
both together ? Yot we have long heard of the tliickness and continu- 
ance of the cold fogs in the north-west of England ; but have never 
yet been told o( any certain ill eSecX. which they have u^^ tks»i^>aVi^ 
)kv9 in them.** 

' Medical TranMyr.liona, 'vc^. u. 
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7. •*ThI crisis nOWCED by the water cure is DAWGEROnS." 

A writer in the Quarterly Review for December, 1842, clubs t}u6 
** word of fear" with the last named, prophesying that ** the water cure 
will flourish until some person of note is crippled by a rheumatic fever 
or dead from a carbuncle." The <*mployment of this term " carbuncle " 
as indicative of the crisis, lays bare either Uie gross ignorance of the 
writer on the subject of the water cure, since he gives it as the only 
critical result, or the dishonesty of his purpose in thus attempting to 
fix a formidable name on the agglomeration of two or three simple boils. 
Let us inquire what '' carbuncle " really is, and what the water boil 
really is. 

" Carbuncle," says Dr. Coplasd,* " has very generally been con- 
founded with malignant pustule." This is so true that, putting aside 
non-professional persons, who evidently attach the idea of mortification, 
&.C., to the term (on which account we presume the reviewer employs 
it), we venture to say that seven out of ten medical men, if asked to de- 
fine carbuncle, would call it *' a malignant tumor." The author just 
cited ofi^rs a distinction between carbuncle and common boil by repre- 
senting the latter as '^ having only a single opening, being smaller and 
more conical, and by several appearing in succession." Now, although 
the critical boil of the water cure sometimes (by no means always, nor 
even m the majority of instances) has more openings tlian one, and is 
not so conix^ nor narrow based as a single ordinary boil, yet it agrees 
with the account of this last in appearing in more than one place. To 
reconcile the discrepancy and to fix the true character of the water boil, 
we beg to refer, ^r5/, to the opinions of Dufuttrer' and Rayer,' whc 
describe carbuncle as " a tumor formed by the conglomeration and con- 
fluence of several boils :" secondly^ to tlie facts announced by Dr. Crai- 
GiE,' viz., carbuncle " is accompanied by sickness, languor, restlessness, 
and sleeplessness ; that the patient generally suffers much headache and 
thirst, and his tongue is loaded witli a thick, brown, dry fur : that he gene- 
rally loathes food, and in some cases vomits more than once : that he 
raves, faints," &c., &c. ; and lastly, to the predisposing causes of car- 
buncle, which are laid down by Dr. Coplakd,^ as consf sting in " high, 
rich, or gross living, with insufficient exercise^ a full, gross habit of 
body, and neglect of personal cleanliness," — causes which, he says, ^ not 
only predispose, but even more directly produce it." 

It so happens that the water cure boil is never acccHnpanied by the 
constitutional symptoms above recited by Craigie; the patient loses 

1 Dictionary of Practical Medicine, p. 1056. Art Furunctdar l^eases, 
^ Lectures in tbe Lancette Frangaise for March, 1833. 
' Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin, translated 
oy R. W^illis, p. 549. 
* Elements of Practice of Physic, vol. i., p. 640. - ' 

'Loc. cit. 
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neither sleep nor appetite : there is no disordc r of the tongae nor, by way 
eliance, any vomiting: and delirium and fainling are circumstances dto* 
gether unknown in its history. If any of the patients treated by us at 
Malvern, who have had the crisis of boils, will assert that any one, or alJ 
of these symptoms of carbuncle, usually so called, accompanied such 
crisis in their persons, we are ready to give up the point, and allow that 
the water cure boil is of the genuine carbuncle species, and of a danger- 
ous character. In the meantime, as the like cause generally produces 
the like ef^t, and as the boil indaced by our treatment does not produce 
the same symptoms as the '' darbuncle" of authors, we are justified in 
denouncing the dishonest motive displayed in attaching that much-feared 
name to it. 

Further, it so happens that the water cure boil, so far from being con- 
nected with *' high, rich, and gross living, with insufficient exercise, with 
gross habit of body, or with neglect of personal cleanliness," as is the 
case with the ^ carbuncle of authors," appears, after strict but nutritious 
dieting, abundant exercise, diminution of morbid fulness of habit, and, 
most assuredly, after no neglect of personal cleanliness, if water applied 
in all manners can clean the human skin, or purify the human frame. 
The identity of true carbuncle with the water boil thus fails in the com- 
parison of causes, as well as of symptomatic effects : neither being trace^ 
able to the like causes, nor marked by the like results. Where, then, is 
the honest motive in maintaining their identity ? 

The only point in which they agree is the formation of more than one 
opening, in which case they also agree in the more extended base and 
less conical shape than an ordinary boil. But, as we said, this is an 
occasional occurrence only ; in very many instances, none but simple 
and single boils are produced, to which it would be as fair to attach the 
name and attributes of '^ carbuncle," as to the larger species alluded to. 
What then is the genuine water boil about which such a hubbub is made? 
It is a conglomeration of several simple boils, and in so far, according to 
Dufuytren's and Rayer's definition, a carbuncle ; but inasmuch as 
these are generated in, and are indeed the signals of, a body cleansed of 
its grossness and impurities after weeks or months of wholesome diet, 
exercise, and watery applications, and not of a body in all the flush of 
dietetic iniquities, these congregated boils have neither the carbuncular 
discharge, nor are accompanied by the severe and dangerous constitu- 
tional symptoms attendant on the genuine carbuncular inflammation. 
Inasmuch, too, as the danger of an external diseased point is*in exact 
proportion with the condition of the stomach, and other vital organs 
within, and these are invariably put into order before the appearance of a 
crisis of boils, the reason wherefore these latter induce no constitutional 
derangement, and are therefore attended with no danger, whilst the 
* carbuncle" of authors is, will be clear to the reader. The water boi» 
'f the most extemive kind is only a " carbuncle" in the arrangement of the 
leveral boils which form it ; in all other particulars it is no more a car- 
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bwiele than an ephemeral pimple on the nose is : nor is there any 

why persons — great or small — should be ^ dead from it,** as the sapieni 

Quarterly Reviewer somewhat gleefully anticipates. ... ..\.. ^^ 

Let it be understood, however, that we by no means class ourselves 
with those practisers of the water cure who appear to consider a crish 
ef bails essential, and who, therefore, are much given to stimulate the 
system without precise measurement of its capabilities. Let it farther 
be understood, that were we bent upon such coarse practice, there is 
scarcely more than one case in twenty in which it is possible to induce 
the crisis in question. Of upwards of five hundred patients who . have 
been under treatment at Malvern, not more than twenty-two have, had 
an eruption of boils — large, small, or conglomerated. But we can 
truthfully aver, that not one of these was deprived of an hpur's sleep, 
nor debarred of the usual exercise and diet for a single day ; and, as we 
said before, there is no reason why they should be, if sufficient measure- 
ment of the constitutional powers of the individual be made throughout 
the progress of the case, and common sense with simple means take the 
place of mystifying practice with complex means, when the boils mak^ 
their appearance. 

But how does it happen that the public have only boils and ^ carbun- 
cles" held up in ierrorem, — that species of crisis which is the most rardy 
obtained ? We think this question has been answered in the preceding 
pages. Yet it were well that the reader should further learn that other 
crises exist to which neither the formidable prestige nor name of ^ car- 
buncle" can, even by perversion, be append^. 

Tliere is the simple efflnrescence of the skin which is apt to qccuf in 
females. 

There is also scattered and itching eruption of pimples scarcely abovii 
the level of the skin, which is not an infrequent termination of nervous 
cases. 

There is the crisis of an attack (^ fever of a few day1»' duration,, a 
very desirable ending of inveterate hypochondriasis. 

There is the critical sweating ; and the exvdaticn of gltUinous, acii 
and sometimes foetid matter ; and there is a crisis of diarrhoea. 

Any of these is much more frequently met with, in the treatment, ,p( 
chronic disease, than' the boils, the appearance of which depends quite 
as much on the constitution of the individual, as on the apf^iances pf the 
water cure; for, as we said, in some constitutions it is impossible,, do 
what one will, to produce this h^t-named species of crisis. 

The principles and the facts, of the crisis may be thus . .supimed up, 

Whenever an organ or series of organs in the state of morbid pxi'.ite- 
ment, which is present in acute and chronic disease, is placed, by art,ii! 
a condition to cast off that excitement, the act is announced by ja change 
in some other organ, or series of organs. 

ITiis change is a crisis. 

Tbe natwre and amount ol tkua cbaxk^, aa well as of the organ* in 
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which it t&kes phice, depend on the coijstitution of the individual, thf 
oatare and amount of the means employed, and the part to which thef 
are applied. 

fint ad this cliange never takes place until the organ first diseased has 
east off its morbid excitement, the change alluded to, t. e, the crisis, does 
not itself relieve the former, but is a signal that it has relieved itself; in 
the same manner that tears do not bring relief to the mind, but arc a sign 
that relief has been brought. It is for this reason that a crisis of some 
sort is desirable ; it is an evidence of good having been ef^ted. 

Still as, after all, the crisis is itself a morbid state, it is desirable to 
produce it on some organ not immediately and strongly connected with 
the central vital parts, — the stomach and bowels, brain, &c. 

For the same reason, a crisis appearing, it is unnecessary and impru- 
dent to urge the means with the view of increasing its amount. It is a 
sign of relief, and should be accepted as such simply. 

Now the processes of the Water Cure place the primarily diseased 
parts in a state to cast off their excitement : they further tend to make 
the skin (an orean not immediately involving the great central organs), 
the recipient of that morbid excitement; and it remains for the practi- 
tioner to regulate the amount of this new excitement of irritation, not 
snaring boils, eruptions, sweat &c., to tax the powers of ^ the patient 
beyond the requirements of the case. 

When the mahidy consists simply in the retention of some evacuation, 
and is not of such standing as to have. vitiated the circulating blood, the 
restoration of the evac^iation is in itself a critical act, and no change in 
any other organ is likely or desirable. The early stages of constipated 
bowels, of retained montiily flow, or of suppressed perspiration, come 
under this category. 

When also the organic constitution of the individual is of a vivid cha- 
racter, and the disease of the internal organ of comparatively short dura- 
tion, this last is found not unfrequently to throw itself on some other 
internal organ which does not so much involve the centre of life : then is 
there an internal crisis. This has been instanced in the appearance of 
looee bowels after irritated stomach and liver, which being more impor- 
tant parts, liave their disease carried off by the lower boWel, a part of in- 
tinitely less importance to the individuaPs life. The same applies to th<f 
pouring off by the kidneys of acid and saline matters, as sometimes is 
the case. 

Thus the crisis efi^ted by the Water Cure occurs either on ttie skin, 
the lower bowel, or the kidneys, the parts which Natur^when she is 
allowed to terminate disease by her own eflbrts, chooses for the same 
purpose. In doing this, the practitioner of the Water Cure only foliuws 
Nature ; but to hear the hue and cry about the crisis, one might imagine 
such an act had never been perpetrated by Nature, or assrsteti by art, 
before the time when Priessnitz developed his mode of treatment Yet 
it would perhaps be difficult to find a suliject in the whole VMnqfi of medi 
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efne which has engaged llie a 
ors, from Hippocrates,' lo CollcMi'Kicbtkb,' Frasic,' Hn-DEBiiRAini, 
Kretssig,* who nil Insist on the imporlHnre of acting upon the broad 
hint given by Nature for her own relief. And thecriseaenumerated byaJi 
Kiitliors UTC precisoly those we have alluded to, not excepting the terrible 
boitf which our medicut brethren would fain make the world believe had 
never been Itcard ol 
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mOPOSITIONS ON THE PRlNCll'LES AND PRACTH 
THE WATER CURE. 



tsree of the body. 

nl. All disease is originilly acute, Ihiit is lo say, the symptoms are 
mute or loBs rapid and preeaing in tlieir character, and more or less cha- 
racierizeJ by fever. 

IV. Acute diseBse U the effort of tlie morlrid organ or organs In tlirow 
off their disotder upon tame less important organ or orgaQS. Thus acute 
inflammation of the hver, slomach, or lungs, causes fever, that is, an 
effiirt to throw the mischief on the skin, tbe bowels, or the hidneyB. 

V. If^ from the great extent of the mischief to be thrown oil^ uid the 
feeble constitution, acquired or natural, of the individual, this efibrt is no! 
successful, the body dies from exhaustion. 

VI. If this oBbrt be only partially suciwaBful, more or less of the isttet- 
nai mischief remains, but gives rise to syiiiptoms of a less rapid aod press- 
log and more permsjient rhatHCtcr. Tliese symptoms then coMtituts a 
chronic disease. 

VU. Except in the case of acciileuts tu the limb^ we know of no 
disoane which is not essentially internal. Skin diseases are invariably 
ciinnected with disease of some internal organs, espcciully tbe sloaiach 
and bowels, and are regulated in their character and Intensity thereby. 
This ie so true, that where there is a skin disease, the crisiB eSected 
by the water cure invariably takes place on the spot where it exists. 

VTtf. Acute disease, tiien, is the violent effort of internal and viliJ 
■nguns to rajA tlieir mischief on extornKl and less important organs. 

' Opera, eit, Vsnder Linden, L i. et piuiim, 
' Works by Thomson, v. J., p. 5B3. 
'Die S^^iellc Thcrapie, p. i., p. 57. 
' De Curandis Hominum MQTbu,T.\.,^.M. 
' /flsl/lutjones practico-medlcs,'*. i.iV-^- 
*£ne/<-Iopid, Wdrtorbuch deT Meiicin,'W\iM.n»tV»^ 
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IX. CKranic disease is the enfeebled efibrt of the same orgiOA te 
die same end. 

X. But as from the diminished power of the constitation this is 
always inefiectual, the morbid state of the organs tends, constantly to- 
wards disorganization, or what is called organic disease. This is more 
certainly the case, if the cmginal causes of the malady are at work. 

XI. Disease therefore is curable when the power of the system is 
flufficiently strong to throw the morbid action from a more to a less 
important organ. 

XII. Disease is incurable when the power in question is insufficient 
for the last-named purpose ; and when it has become orgaaib, that is, 
when a change of structure has taken place. 

XIII. From these premises it follows that the aim of scientific treat 
ment should be to aid the development of the power of the system and 
its efforts to rid its vital parts of mischief. 

XrV. That mischief invariably consists in the retention of an na- 
natural quantity of blood in them, to the detriment of other parti of 
the organism, — a retention commonly known by the terms acute tf»- 
^ammaiion, chronic ir^mmaiionj and congestion. 

XV. In endeavoring to develope the powers of the system, the dissi- 
pation of this inflammation or congestion must be constantly kept in 
view, as the end of which the constitutional efforts are the means. 

XVI. But as the circulation of the blood everywhere is under the 
influence of the organic system of nerves, the power and efforts of these 
last are essentially to be strengthened in order to dissipate the inflam- 
mation or congestion referred to. 

XVII. Curative treatment is therefore made through the instrumen- 
tality of the nervous system. 

XVni. Violent and sudden stimulation of the nervous system of the 
internal organs, is invariably followed by exhaustion and increased in- 
flammation and congestion. Hence the impropriety of alcoholic and 
medicinal stimulants. 

XIX. But the gradual and judiciously regulated stimulation of the 
nervous system according to the organic powers, conduces to the de» 
velopment and maintenance of its strength. 

XX. This stimulation is the more steady and certain in its results 
the more universally it is applied to the entire nervous system. 

XXI. To the external skin, therefore, and to the internal skin (as 
represented by all the lining membranes of the lungs and digestive 
organs), this stimulation should be applied, those parts containing the 
largest portion of the nervous system spread through them. 

XXII. Pure air applied to the lungs, proper diet, and water applied 
to the digestive organs, and water applied to the external skin, fulfil 
this intention of stimulation and strengthening most effectually. 

XXni. Further, as that porUoii oi tibia tmsinq^ %s^t^iscbl VJteSkXsooa. 
Mad »ptud cord)^ in which the w\\l Te^^M, wv^x«a ^^ ^-^^Sass?"*^ 
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of ill powen, exercix oi the limbti is rei]Ui>>it«, the BliiniilUkii] of tha 
■ir, diet, ADil ntlua a\A\Dg ihprelo. 

XXIV. Pure water, pdre air, proper diex, Asr rbodi.ated exer- 

: CURE OF DISEASE BT 
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:he Water Cure, 
XXVI. Ab Btrengtheniiig of the system b; the regalated stiinulaung 
of tite nervDUB aysleoi ib ihe meaiiB, so the throwing offdiseRBe by laon; 
importRDt on less impartaiit organs by that acT|uireil strength, is the end 
of that practice. 

XXVU. During the eHurta of Ihe fiyatem thua Rroused for ao beneficial 
an end, if agente are employed which divert those el&rts sod tend to 
centre iitjniulua on the nuire importAiit organs, augmented miBchief is the 
certain result. Such agents are to be found in alcoholic and medicinai 
Btimulants, applied to the internal skin and nerves : in hot and impuTe 
air applied to the external skin and nerves ; and in exciting and lactitiouB 
pleasures and anxious cares applied to the great centre of the nerves, the 

XXVTn. These and the mai-appartunawvi of the stimolation included 
in water, air, diet, and exeTcise, give ri«e to the only " Dangers of the 
Water Cure." 

XXIX. The proper apportion ment ot Uie stimulalion In questioo origi 
mlas and maintains a Bl«ady efiort of the syBtem to save its vital parts 
■t the expense of parts which implicate hfe less imniedialet;. 

XXX. The result of this efibrt is shown in one of the following ways : 
I, the re-eBtabtiBhment of obstmctsd and sappressed secretions ; Q, in the 
elimination of diseased matters through the bowels, kidneys, or skin ; 3, 
in the formation of a critical action of some sort on the skin.* 

XXXI. Such TCButt constitutes the Crisis of the Water Citre. 
XXXn. The Crieifl being the result of the exUnnsIc ethna of the vital 

orgaoB, is to be viewed as tlie signal of their relief, not as the instrument 
of their relief 

XXXm. Still as, daring the crisis, the tendency from the internal to 
the external organs is most strong, it is more than ever necessary to 
Bv<nd the causes which act in diverting this tendency and in reconcen- 
.trating the mischie.' on the internal parts. 

XXXIV. At the sMne time, the tendency in point being then etronglj 
established, it is not necessary to slimulate tbe system further in thai 

' Foi tbe various kinds of critical action, «eB"«t<A\n»heaii above stated 
•wi the aabject of the crisil of the Watei C<u«. 
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ArectkNi, and all treatmrait except that which allays irritatioii accordingly 



XXXV. A criais being the evidence of core of the internal disease, 
MO recurrence cf the latter is to be apprehended, unless the morbid causes 
arere^ppded, 

XXXVI. It is, however, possible, and in a great number of cases hap* 
pent, that complete recovery from disease is eflected by a slow prooeai 
vithoat any perceptible evidence of a crisis, either external or intennL 
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Nature, Causes, Prevention, and Hygienic Treatment of Diseases, 
Accidents, and Casualties of every kind. By Joel Shew, M.D., 
author of " Children, their Diseases and Management," " Diseases 
of Women," etc. Illustrated with nearly three hundred Engravings. 
A new edition of the Family Physician has been published 
on heavy tinted paper. 
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In Library Binding, - - - ^.00. 

It contains over eight hundred pag^s, and nearl)r three hundred 
pertinent and appropriate illustrations, showing plainly the various 
subjects treated of, enabling the unprofessional reader to under- 
stand the construction of his physical organization ; as will be 
seen from the table of contents given in the followintr pages; 
it covers the whole ground of human existence, from oirth to 
old age, with all the conditions, diseases and accidents to which 
the system is subject. The remedies recommended are Hygiemc, 
and directions are given for Home Treatment, which will enable 
the reader to avoid the necessity of calling a physician. Besides, the 
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are made so plam as to enable one to avoid sickness and infirmi- 
ties which come from a violation of the conditions of Health. Many 
testimonials have been received from the press and those who have 
been benefited by following its teachings, and a few of these are 
f;iven on the following page. 

The work should be tound in every family in the land. Copies 
sent by mail post on receipt of price. In cloth, $4.00;' Leather, 
library style, $5.00. Liberal reduction made on large orders. Agents 
may ao well with it. Address, 
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Tlia Hanaan Volco. Ita Aoilomj, 
PhjilalotJ, Patbolog/. Tberapeailea, and 
TritnlsK. irtth Rnlee of Order for Ljconn*. 
Pmar.Sifwnu; mualln.TG nuta. 
Walor>Our« for Ib'a nHllloMi 

'ba Procaaaea of WnterOu* SiplalAcd. 

liglenle and Dmc MrdlCoiloD CoBlnatad. 

luGiBforBalblngiDlaUnE, KxeroWni, etc, 

Itbo. DlreotlODt Ibr Home TtewaeBt. 

'tpar, IS canti ; mniUa, W canU. 

■« Tra« Healinc Artt or, Hy. 
N. Dmg Medication, A plain, pno- 
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nen and Cbildrei 



pA^bla Pood wltbau 
eompleio Book or Redpea or 

for nvparins and CoaklDg ill 

of Bet) IhTnl Food In a lleallbrnl 

Uaunst. Papar.lScaDla; msilln, Mcenla. 
The Aleobolle Conlrwarar* 
A Bevlaw of tba Wulminfttr linim on 
tb* Pbyalologlc*] Brrorf ol TeetatKtlam. 

DlBcaae* of Throat Bad Lunsa, 

Indadlng DInbtbsnii. and Ibelr Proper 
Tnitiuent. IlluKtraled. Paper, 3i cenla. 

■rile Bath, Ita Blaloiy and tltea la 
Bealtb and DlMata With Iwenlt rngrlT- 
Iwi. Paper, l.^ ceoli : mnalin, M oenta. 

AccldentaandEnernnclaa. tH- 
rectlona lonbe treaimDDl In Blce<llng,Outa, 
9pr«lna. hnplnrfi, Uroken Bonea, Bnnia. 
Bltei of Uad Do«a, Injured Erei, CboUng. 
PolBOna, Fita, San-alroke, Drowning, etc 
Bj Alfred Sme*. With Altentiona vti 
Gorractlona br TralL U centa. 

A Health GaUcblaaa. QoeidoQa 
WUhUl " - 
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or Ibu Soiet. A eclei 
ctotfiiur Ibfl Law o' Oonjiu 
■howidi Who Maj uil W 

lurrjr. ti-M^ rmreiit. (1. 

— Annumla of Phrcnolosj and 
PbiBloKBuBir- ForlMA, 'M, 'H.'liS, 
'n, 'TV, "IT, -a, 'T». nine yeara combtsed 
In DM Tohune. MA lUaitntlona. $1. 

— How to Read Cllaneter. A 
Kow lUoilnled Band-Book of Phrsnol- 
ogf aoAFbialDgDciiaj. (I. Hiulln, tl.U. 

— Naw Deacrlpdve rtaarl for Oa* 
or Eiamluerih ii'viog a Delinealion or 
Cbuacur, Paper, 9S canu : Oeilble moi- 
lln. fiO mdU. 

POWLBH <Oi K.) Self- null a r« 
aud Perfection or Cbaraciar, 
wtth MaDaRcmaDt cf Children. |1.1S, 

^^Jn^miorj atbd Vnlelleftual Im- 
prove men I, applied lo SelC-Bdncailon 
■Dd Jainnlle InitracUDiL 11^. 

— BdncKllon aud Self-lnapro**- 

ilOumaleta. OonpiltiaiPtiTd- 

r-^ADlnal iDd Mantal ; SalFCnltor* 



■BdnrfccUon or CharuUr, and Hunorr 
udlateUectual ImproniDenL 1 ml. ta.si. 

Pbreaolocr ProTed, lllaalrs- 

tad, and Applied, tl.Sa 

FOW1.BH (L. N.) IHarrlaae. A 
FkreiKilc«<ca> and Phnlolwlca] Kil 
tkn oflEe Fnncttou and 4n ' ' 
Iw HappT UairU(M. %IM. 
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Do and Why : and How ld uams skji 
Hua Tor bla W^r Work, luid iba Tat- 
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BOAUDIOAN (AI^DRBW, Ilt.D.) 
■Jenaite of PhreBoioBi. contain- 
In^anlCeaaronthe Katnra andValnxit 
Pbienologtial Svldence. $IM. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

P lire nolo ale al Bnala. Sbowlne Iha 
laUal claaslflcatlon and exact locatloa or 
tbe Ontaua ol tbe Brain. Litge ilie, (I, 
by eipreu ; amall aUe, by null, BO oonU. 

Selr-luMrarlor In PhreaoloKr 
■ ad PbraltrloKr. Wllb over One 
Hnndred KngraTinga and Chart Ibr Bx- 
amlnen. Fapra\ M cti.; Cloth, IS cu. 

Srubolleal Head and Phranologleal 
Map. On fine tinted paper. ID cenU- 

Phrenolocr and ibe Scrlptni 

BbowUur batmoor "■ ™ 

andtbeBiU*. Uei-.- 

Bf nopala of PlarenoloEj, and Chart 
ror deaerlblng ue Fhrenoluglcal iMisl- 
opmenls. lo nsta. 

BellclonandSclenee. ThePajcha- 
logical Haata of Kellgion conaldeted rroa 
tbe aiandpoliiL of PbreDoloKy. Papvr. SDc 
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- tbe Dadnitlon o( " 
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PlirenoloEloal Journal and Sel> 
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roBV. Tbe FnlJur ur iWliDtlV Medkit- 
Frnlu and Fiirlnace* (he 

ini>(hen> HrKlenle Hand- 

BouK, -ror Uie ISona^ DoTolnniiieDi and 
Tnlulnc of Hoidod and CbUdnn and 
TrMUoent of DliesKea. t^OO- 
Piipalar Phfalola«r- A Com- 

Kte ExpnilllaB of the Slraclom ud 
DCtloDiorUietliiDiinXnteiii. tlX. 
.^DIphltaBTla; IM NatDH, Hiftorr, 
CaoMs. Pnnntloii, and TreitiDPat, (I.Ki. 

DiBCBllon and Dripepala. An 

XipliosHoo of tha PhyriDlogj of lbs Dl- 
BhUv£ PraOBHca, and tbi raaaoa iiul 
TtBdmeBl of CjrgpqMla. |1.D0. 

Tbe Haman voice. Iti Anato- 

"Ti Pbyilologj, Paihologj, TheropeoUca, 
■od Tniulng. Hcendi; clotb, TSceniB. 

Waor-OitTe for the million. 

Tht FroeeiBBB of Waler-Cuce Explulnuil. 
Sfi Gcnta : clotb, tU ceDta. 

The Trne HeallBK Arl; or, Hr- 

dm>e w. Drug Madteatton, tSc.: clotb, Mo. 
**-'Kclau Home Cvok-Book: 
Ithfnl and Palatabls Food wllhoui 
UDoaimentB. 39 cents: clolb. SOcenle. 

The AleoholloControTerB7. A 

BsTlew of the il'ufmbwM/- Smiea on Iho 
FhTrdDlogleBt Biron of TratoMllgm. Mc. 

Dlaaaaea of Thrnal anil 

LuKa*. InclttdlDs Dlpblbaria and Proper 

TlieBath. lieHlttor* and Uaus In 

Heallb and Dti^ge. «S cu.; clutb.SO cU. 
Aevld«nia and Kmerffcaelea., 

Dl •location*. BorDB Bod Scsid^. HdsB. Saa- 
MrolM, UrownloG, ate. New Edldoo. iOa. 
Coplea WD( by mall, post-paid, on 

S. R. WELLS b CO. 
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-VhroinloaT «r niKPMion, via 

CRAnAmSkLVBSTBB). Bel* 

Bsca OF Hd-ah Lira. taM. 

WHITE (Win. M.D.) Meairal 

Elkctrioiti. Sbowtng tbe moi't SdentUo 
AppUcatlun lo DiPouPO-, Kleclricitjr. Qii- 
taul&m, and Cnman Migni^ilgm. ^.Oo. 
MI8CEI.UUfEOXrS. 
Food and Diet Wltb Obtemtloiu 
on Ibe DlaUllcal Reiclaiou. By PSBaiu. 

Water-Cnre lu CbronlA Dl*- 



Tbe Hamau Peel. TbelT Bh^B, 

FliIloeophT of ttoe Waler-Cnra. 

TbePrlndplegof Haaltb. 50 cents. 

TraHBinlHloii i or, VariailonB of 
CbaraclerthroDgb tbe Motber. BiQeonh- 
ANA B. RiBBi. limo. Paper, is conla; 
clotb, SO cents. 

Tea and CoO^e, Tbetr Pbraleal, tB- 
tsUDCInal, and Mora] EB^k^IS. l.lomlB. 

TobuFco: lu rhyrical, Inlella.toal, 
and Morel EAecig. IS cent*. 

Notea on Beauli'. Vl«ar, and 

Heredllr- BeapanalbllUv la 

Pahkntasi. lOcentB. 
! Special Llel. WabBie InadditloD to 

the ftlioia, PrlTjile Me<llcil Worka isd 
Ticatliea. TblsEpeclDl UbI will l.aeBBtan 

nisslpt Df ^rlce. AalHTB WahtiE). 



WORKS FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT. 



Tke Indispensable Hand-Book 

ran Homb Impbotbmsnt. Compripins 
"How to Write," "How to Talk/' 
"How to Behave/' and "How to Do 
BasineM.'* One large vol., ft:I.OO. 

Hour to Write* a Manual of Compo- 
sition and Letter-Writinnr. Mnslin, 7oc. 

Hour to Talk, a Manual of Oonveraa- 
tion toad Debate, with Mistakes In Speak- 
ins: Corrected. 75 oentM. 

IIoiv to BeliaTe. Manual of Etiquette 
and Guide to Personal Habiti*. 76 cents. 

Ho IV to Do Bn Illness, a Pocket 
Manual of Practical Afibirs. 75 cents. 

Hoir to Bead. Hints in Chootfins the 
Best Books, with Clasrifted List of Be«t 
Works in Biomphy, Criticism, Fine 
Arts, Historj, Novels, Poetnr, Science, 
Religion, etc. By Ameub V. Pbtit. $1 

Hour to Slue; or. The Voice and How 
to Use It. 60c. ; clo. 75c. 

Hour to Conduct a Public illept- 
iNo; or. The Chai. man's Guide. 15 cts. 

WeaTer's Workn. Comprifiing 
" Hopeft and Help.-.,'* " Aims and AidsT" 
One vol. ^S.5(). 

Hopes and HelpM for tbe Vouuff 
OP Both Ssxeit. character. Avocation, 
Health, Amusement, Marriage. $1.25. 

Alms and Aids I'or «>lrls and 
TouNe Women on Dutie.« of Life. $l.*<i6. 

Wars or Ijire, sbowine the Ri^ht Way 
ana the Wrong Way. ifow to RT-o. tl. 

Ijlfe at Home ; or. The Family and ItH 
Members. By Rev. Wm. Aikxan, D.D. 
New Edition. $1.60; gilt, $2.00. 

UTedlock. The Right Relation of tbe 
Sexes. Who May and Who .May Not 
Marry. By S. R. Wells. $1.50; gilt, $1. 

Oratory— sacred and Secular; or, 
The Bztemporancons Speaker. $1.35. 

Blsht Word In the Rlji^ht Place. 
A Pocket Dictlouary of Synonyms, Tech- 
nical Terms, Foreign Phrases, etc. 75 cts. 

The Temperance Reformation. 
Froip the First T. Soc. to the Maine 
Liquor Law. tl. 5. 

Hovr to Paint. Designed for Trades- 
men, Mecha-iics, Farmcis, and the Pro- 
fessional Painter. $1.00. 

The Carrlas(e Painter's Illus- 
TBATBD Manual. A Treatise on the Art 
of Coach, Carriage, and Car Painting. $1. 

IVfan In facutrsis and In Oeolo^jr; 
or. The Biblical Account of Man's Crea- 
tion tested by ScientlQc Theories. $1.00. 

Heart Kc'hoes, a Book or Poems. By 
Helen A. Manvillb. Extra cloth, $1.00. 

The Conversion of St. Paul. By 
Gbo. Jarvis Gber, D.D. $1.00. 

The Emphatic Bluffloct; or. The 
New Tedumfut in Greek and Euglish. 
Conlaininz tnu Original Greek Text ot 
the New Testnmcnt. with an luterliueary 
Word-for-Word BiuHsh Translation. By 
Bbmj. J. WiLitoN. $4.00; extra, $5.0J. 



The Temperaments ; or, The Vvi<u 
tieft of Physical Con!<titution in Man, 
Coni>idcred in their Relation to Mental 
Character and the Practical Affair:* of 
Life. By D. H. Jacques. M.D. $1.50. 

TheCnltureof the HuiUMuTolce. 
Containing its Anatomy, l*hysiology, Pa- 
thology, and Training. 50 cents. 

JE«op'M Fables lllnstmied. Tbe 
People's Pictorial Edition. With Seventy 
Splendid Illastrationi*. $1.00. 

Oems of Goldsmith. Tlic Traveler, 
Tlie Deserted Village, and The Hermit 
With Notes and Illustratloue. $1 .00. 

Pope's BsHay on Mau. With Notes. 
Beautifully iilut*trated. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 

The Kline ol' the An. lent Har* 
INEB. In Seven Parts. By Samukl T. 
CoLEBiiME. With new illustrations. $1. 

Ijlbrarjr of itlesmerlsm and Paiy- 
OHOLoeT. Coinpri«ing tbe PhiU^opby of 
Me8meri!«m, Fascination. Tbe Macro- 
coxm. Electrical Psychology, and The 
Science ot the Soul. One vol. $8.5U. - 

Practical Insl ruction In Animal 
MAONBTitoX. By J. R. DBLX0SE. i raus- 
lated by Thomas C. Hartshorn $2.00. 

Salem H^ltchcraft, with Planchette 
Mystery and Modem Spiritualism, and 
Dr. Doddridge's Drea.a. One vol. $1.00. 

FHocluatlon ; or, The Power of Charm- 
ing. By J. B. Newman. Mu-hn. 4^1.00. 

Electrical Psychology- In Twelve 
Lectures. By J. B. Dod^. $1.*^. 

man and l¥oman Cou^ldered in 
THEIR Relation to Eac*! Otiieu. $1. 

Philosophy of iTlosmerletni and 
c LAiRvoYANOE. SIx Lccturcs. 5 » conts. 

Ho%v to Iflassuetlze. Containing 
Rules for Sek-ctlng Suhject'*, aun a Pun 
Explanation of the Processes. 2.) cents. 

Ho%v to KhImc Prill II*. Cultivation 
and Management of Fruit Trees, and of 
Grapes and Small Fruits. $1.00. 

Model Potato, and its Proper Cultiva- 
tion. Paper, 50 contr*. 

SaTlUjic aud Wasting:; or, Domestic 

. Economy illustrated in a Tale. $i.85. 

trootprliits or L.lfe; or, Faith and 
Nature Reconciled. A Poem. $1.*5. 

A !«eir-RIade uroman; or, Mary Idyl's 
Trials and Triumphs. $1.50. 

Home for All; or, The Gravel Wall. 
Showing the Superiority of Concrete over 
Kriclc, Stone, or Frame Hont^c:*. $1 85. 

Thoughts Tor the loiina: Men 
AND Young Women or AxRnicA. 76c. 

The Christian Houseliold. Em- 
bracing the Husband, Wife, Father, 
Mother, Brother, and Sister. 75 cents. 

TemperaiM'O lu Con^rfMS. Ten 
Minntes* Speeches by Members. 15 cts. 

€«pltal PuniMhmeut. lUc. Father 
Mathi3W. .10c. Good .Man's Legacy. By 
Rev. Dr. Osgood. 10c. The Pl.iuchette 
.Mystery— how to worli it. 20c. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York. 



PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 



/ 



American Phrenolog^ical Journal and 
Science of Health.— Devoted to Eth- 
nol(^7, Physiology, Phrenology, Physiog- 
Dumy, Psychology, Sociology, Biography, 
Education, Literature, etc., with Measures 
to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Man- 
kind Physically, Mentally, and Spiritually. 
Monthly, $a a year ; ao cents a number. 

Bell (Sir Charles). — Expression : its 
Anatomy and Philosophy. With the 
original Notes and Illustrations by the 
author, and additional Notes and Illustra- 
tions by Samuel R. Wells. $1.25. 

Boardman (Andrew, M.D.)— Defence 
OF Phrenology ; Containing an Essay 
on the Nature and Value of Phrenological 
Evidence ; A Vindication of Phrenology 
against the Attack of its opponents. $1.25. 

Bray (Charles). — The Education of 
the Feelings AND Affections. Edited, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by Nelson 
Sizer. Cloth, $1.50. 

This work gives ill and definite directions 
for the cultivation or restraining of all the 
faculties relating to the feelings or affections. 

Coftibe (George).— A System of 
Phrenology ; with One Hundxed En- 
gravings. Cloth, $1.50. 

-— Constitution of Man ; Consider- 
ed in Relation to external objects. The 
only authorized American edition ; with 
twenty engravings, and a portrait of the 
auUior. $1.50. 

The '* Constitution of Man ** is a work with 
which every teacher aad every pupil should be 
acquainted. 

Lectures on Phrenology; with 

Notes, an Essay on the Phrenological 
Mode of Investigation, and an Historical 
Sketch, by A. Boardman, M.D. $1.50. 

These are the lectures deUvered by George 
Combe in America. 

Moral Philosophy ; or, the Duties 

of Man considered in his Individual, Do- 
mestic, and Social Capacities. $1.50. 

Uniform Edition, 4 vols., extra doth, $5.00. 

Library EditioUf 4 vols., $zo. 



^^On Education. — Papers on Edi»- 
cational Subjects. One vol. 8vo, Edin- 
burgh Edition. Cloth, $5.00. 
This volume consists of valuable Essays 

written by Mr. Combe, and should be found m 

the library of every teacher. 

^The Life of. By Charles Gib- 
bon. 9 volumes, 8vo, with two portraits. 
London Edition. $5.oa 
These two works are not published ill thii 

country, but we can furnish firom our stock, or 

import to order. 

Capen (Nahum, LL.D.)— Reminis- 
cENCESOF Dr. Spurzheim and Georoe 
Combe, and a Review of the Science of 
Phrenology from the period of its disoov- 
ery by Dr. Gall to the time of the visit 
of George Combe to the United States, 
with a new portrait of Dr. Spurzheix. 
ismo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

Drayton (H. S., A.M.), and McNeil 
(James, A.M.) — Brain and Mmd; or, 
Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in 
Relation to Modem Phvsiology. 111. $1.50. 
This is the latest and best work published. 

It constitutes a complete text-book of Phrenol- 

ogy« is profusely illustrated, and well adapted 

to the use of students. 

Drayton (H. S., A.M.)— The Indi- 
CATiONS OF Character, as manifested . 
in the general shape of the head and the 
form of the face. Illustrated. 25 cents.* 

How to Study Phrenology. — 

With Sug^stions to Students, Lists of 
Best Works, Constitutions for Societies, 
etc i2mo, paper, 10 cents. 

Fowler (O. S.)~ Education and Self- 
Improvement Complete; Comprising 
** Physiology, Animal and Mental," "Sel^ 
Culture and Periectioo of Character,*' 
*' Memory and Intellectual Improvement." 
One large voL Illustrated. $3.50. 

-^ — Self-Culture and Perfection of 
Character ; Including the Management 
of Children and Youth. $1.25. 
One of the best of the author^s works. 

Physiology, Animal and Mental: 

Applied to the Preservation and Restota? 
I lion, ol IVea^tScL o'i. '^cA^j %a!^ ^^s^hsl 
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WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 



Fowler (O. S.>— Memory and In- 

TELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT, applied tO 
Self-Education and Juvenile Instrudiou. 
|i.a5. The best work on ths subject 

—Maternity ; or, the Bearing a::d 
Nursine: of Children, including: Female 
Education and Beautj. $1.25. 

—-Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and 
Physiology applied to the Selection of 
Congeni^ Companions for Life, includ- 
ing Directions to the Married for living 
together Affectionately and Happily. 50c. 

-^Love and Parentage. Applied to 
the Improvement of Offspnng ; including 
Directions to Lovers and the Married, 
concerning the strongest ties and the most 
lacred relations of life. 50 cents. 

—Hereditary Descent; Its Laws 
and Facts applied to Human Improve- 
ment. Illustrated. $1.25. 

— Amativeness ; or, Evils and Rem- 
edies of Excessive and Perverted Sexual- 
ity; including Warning and Advice to 
the Married and Single. 25 cents. 

Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, 

AND Applied. Embracing an Analysis 
of the Primary Mental Powers in their 
Various Degrees of Development, and 
location of the Phrenological Organs. 
The Mental Phenomena produced by 
their combined action, and the location 
of the faculties amply illustrated. By the 
Fowler Brothers. $1.50. 

—Self-Instructor in Phrenology 
AND Physiology. With over One 
Hundred Engravings and a Chart for 
Phrenologists, for the Recording of Phren- 
ological Development. By the Fowler 
Brothers. Paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 

Synopsis of Phrenology, and 

Charts for Describing the Phrenological 
Developments, for the use of Lecturers 
and Examiners. Paper, xo cents. 

Fowler (L.N.) — Marriage, its His- 
TORY AND Ceremonies, with a Phren- 
ological and Physiological Exposition of 
the Functions and Qualifications for 
Happy Marriages. Illustrated, $1.25. 

Redfield's Comparative Physiogno- 
MY ; or, Resemblances Between Men and 
Animals. Illustrated. $3.oa 

/ Jim/ fy A/as/, p0s$'^id. Fowler & 



Sizer (Nelsoi^. — Choice of Pursnits; 
or, what to Do and Why. Describing 
Seventy-five Trades and Professions, and 
the Temperaments and Talents required 
'xx each. With Portraits and Bic^japhiei 
of many successful ThiiJcers and Woric- 
en. $1.75. 

How to Teach According^ to 

Temperament and Mental Develof> 
MENT ; or, Phrenology in the School-room 
and the Family. Illustrated. $i.5a 

Forty Years in Phrenology ; em 

bracing Recollections of History, Aaeo- 
dote and Experience. $i.5a 

Thoughts on Domestc Life ; or, 

Marriage Vindicated and Free Lo?e Ez' 
posed. 25 cents. 

Spurzheim (J. G., M.D.)— Education; 
ITS Elementary Principles Found- 
ed ON the Nature of Man. With an 
Appendix by S. R. Wells, containing a 
Description of the Temperaments and a 
Brief Analysis of the Phrenological Facul- 
ties. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Natural Laws of Man. — A Phi- 
losophical Catechism. Sixth Edition. En- 
larged and improved. 50 cents. 

Weaver (Rev. G. S.) — Lectuies on 

Mental Science. According ^o the 
Philosophv of Phrenology. Ddivered be- 
fore the Anthropological Society. lUus^ 
trated. $1.25. 

Wells (Samuel R.)— New Physiog- 
NOMY ; or. Signs of Character, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and Exter- 
nal Forms, and especially in the ** Human 
Face Divine." with more than One 
Thousand Illustrations. In one i2mo 
volume, 768 pages, muslin, $5.00; in 
heavy calf, marbled edges, $8.00 ; Turkey 
morocco, full gilt, $10. 

** The treatise of Mr. Wells, which is ndmhra- 
bly printed and profusely illustrated, is prob(d)ly 
the most complete haaa>book upon the sid>jecC 
in the language.'*— A^. Y, Tribuiu, 

Phrenological Bust.— Showing the 
latest classification and exact looitioii of 
the Organs of the Brain. It is divided so 
as to show each individual Organs on one 
side ; with all the groups — Social, Ezecu* 
tive. Intellectual, and Moral— properly clas- 
siGed, on the other side. There are two 
iiMS ; the largest, not mailable, price $z. 
The smaller, 50 cents. 

Wells Co.» 753 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 



Wells (S. R.)— How to Read Char- 
ACTER. — ^A New Illustrated Hand-book of 
Phrenol<»7 and Phjrsiog^omy, for Stu- 
dents and Examiners, with a Chart for re- 
cording^ the sixes of the different Organs 
of the Brain in the Delineation of Char- 
acter; with upwards of 170 Eng;ravins;s. 
Paper, $1.00 ; Cloth, $1.25. 

Wedlock ; or, The Right Relations 

of the Sexes. Disclosing the Laws of 
Conjugal Selections, and showing Who 
May Marry. $1.50 ; gilt, $2.00. 

New Descriptive Chart, for the 

Use of Examiners in the Delineation of 
Character. 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 

Harmony of Phrenology and the 
Bible, including the Definitions. 10 ctn. 

A Catechism of Phrenolo^. Illus- 
trating the Principles of the Science. 25c. 

How to Study Character ; or, The 
True Basis of the Science of Mind. 50c. 



The Phrenological Miscellany; or. 
Illustrated Annuals of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, from 1865 to 1S73 combin- 
ed in i volume, the nine containing over 
^00 illustrations, many portraits and biog^ 
raphies of distinguished personages, to- 
gether with articles on "How to Study 
Phrenology," "Resemblance to Parents," 
"Bashfulness," "Diffidence," " Stammer- 
ing," etc., an elaborate article on " The 
Marriage of Cousins," "Jealousy, its 
Cause and Cure." ^50 pages, $1.50. 

Phrenology and the Scriptures. — 
Showing the Harmony between Phrenol- 
ogy and the Bible. By Rev. J. PiERFOMT. 
Paper, 15 cts. 

The Annuals of Phrenology and 
Hbaltu Almanac for 1874, '75, '76, '77, 
'781 '79i '80, '81, '82, '83, in one vol. $i. 

Symbolical Head and Phreno- 

LOOICAL Map. On fine tinted paper, loc. 

Phrenology, its History and Impor* 
TAMT Principles. I'yT. Turker. zoc. 



There it an increasing interest in the facts relating to Magnetism, etc., and we 

below a list of Works on this subject. 



Practical Instructions in Animal 
Magnetism. By J. P. F. Deleuze. Trans- 
lated by Thomas C 'lartshorn. New and 
ReTised edition, with an appendix of notes 
by the Translator, and Letters from Emi- 
nent Physicians, and others. $2.00. 

History of Salem Witchcraft.— A 
review of Charles W. Upham's great 
Work from the Edinburgh Review^ with 
Notes ; by Samuel R. Wells, contain- 
ing, also. The Planchette Mystery, Spirit- 
uidism, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and Dr. Doddridge's Dream. $1. 

Fascination ; or, the Philosophy of 
Charming. Illustrating the Principles 
of Life in connection with Spirit and Mat- 
ter. By J. B. Newman, M.D. $1.00. 

Six Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Mesmerism, delivered in Marlboro* Chap- 
el, Boston. By Dr. JOHN Bovee Dods. 
Paper, 50 cents. 



The Library of Mesmerism and 
Psychology.— Comprising the Philoso- 
phy of Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, Mental 
Electricity. — Fascination, or the Power of 
Charming. Illustrating the Principles 
of Life m connection with Spirit and 
Matter. — The Macrocosm, or the Universe 
Without : being an unfolding of the plan 
of Creation, and the Correspondence of 
Truths.— The PhUosophy of Electrical 
Psychology ; the Doctrine of Impressions ; 
including the connection between Mind 
and Matter ; also, the Treatment of Dis- 
eases. — Psychology ; or, the Science of the 
Soul, considered Physiologically and Philo- 
sophically ; with an Appendix containing 
Notes of Mesmeric and Psychical experi- 
ence, and illustrations of the Biain and 
Nervous System, i vol. $3.50. 

How to Mag^netize ; or, Magnetism 
AND Clairvoyance. — A Practical T'reat- 
^ on the Choice, Management and 
Capabilities of Subjects, with Instructions 
on the Method of Procedure. By Jaues 
Victor Wilson. i8mo, paper, »$ cts. 

The Key to Ghostism. By Rcy, 
Thomas Mitchel. $1.50. 



The Philosophy of Electrical Psy- 
CHOLOGY, in a course of Twelve Lectures. 
By the same author. lamo, cloth, $1.25. 

Sent by Mail^ post-paid. Fowler & Wells Co, , 7^3 Bro^d-^-a.^ , ^ .'S. . \ 



HEALTH BOOKS. 

TSir Z/rf (omfrises the Btsi Works on Hygiene, Health, Etc. 
Conbc (Andrew, M.D.)— Principlea Horses : theik Feed and ttikik Ytxi. 

■ppHod U> the PrcwmUon of Hnlth aod , — A Mmu»1 oi Hm: Hypoie. lo»»hBiUB 



> tba Impromnait at PbTika] and 
Haiul EduoUioo. llhiT tr itf il CkMh. 

MuuKcment of Infancy, PbTii- 

oloeicBl and Moral Tnaunent. Widi 
Noua and a SupplemenUiy duqiler, 

a. W, M.D.)— Health 



FklrchildrM. Angnista, M O.)— H' 

TO BB Wfill; or, Comman-Seiuc M 
kal HTKiene. A book ror iLie P-^.j^ 
Hriiif Direclions for the TTeatmem s 

~ g Uedicind'; aim, General Hints 



Ding 

Kealtl 






, poiallDg 

of disease, and how lo p<e- 

leraa ihem. B7 C. E. 

Page, ILD. Paper jo cts., doth 73 cti. 

Diseases of Modem Life. By Ben. 

JUIHWARD RlCHARDSOH, K.D., U.A., 

F.K-S, 530 paeo, Ji-so. 
The Health HiscellBiiy, An impor. 
tant CoDeOioD o( Health Papcn. Ncariy 
100 octavo pages. 35 cents. 

HousEHOLoroT.HyiriiiicCoqk^ Gully (J. H., M.D.) and Wilson 
:loth, (1.0a (James, U. D.)— Practice of thb 

' Wateb-Cure, with Auibentkated Eri- 
denoe of itj ELfficacj and Safety. Coo- 
taining a Detailed Account of the Taiiota 
ProcFSfes used in the Water Trealment. 
a 5L:etch of ttie Histray and Progress of 
the WateiOuie. yi cents. 

Jacques (D. H., M.D.)— The Tern- 
PERAMF^HTS; ot, VaneliH of PhyiicaJ 
Constitution in Man, coD^dered in theii 
relation to Mental Ctiaiacter and Practical 
AITaiis of Life. With an Introduction 
by H. S. IHuVTOK, A.U., Editor of the 
P/a-enaiegical Jturnai. 15a Portraits 
and othei lllusliation^ $i'50. 

How to Grow Handsome, or 

Hints toward Physical Perfection, and 
the Philosophy of Human Beauty, show- 
ing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily 
''^-letry, Health, and Vigur, secure 
Life, and Avoid the Intirmitiei and 
Age. New Edition, (i.oo. 

Johnson (Edward, M.D.)— Domes- 
Tic Practice of HYokopATHY, with 
1-^ifteen Kngraved Illustrations 1 
_Phy- y^j subjects, from Drawings by 
aid Johnson. {1.5a. 

White (Wm., M.D.)— Medical Eleo 

T"(ICITY.— A Manual for Students, show- 
ing the mo&t Scientific and Rational Ap- 
pluuitiOTi to all forms of Diseases, of toe 
different Combinations of Electricity, 
Galvanism, Electro-Magnetism, Magneto- 
Electricity, and Human Magoetisiii. 
lamo, $1.00. 
Transmission; or, Variation* of Cbar- 
Bcler Through the Mother By GeORO- 

lAVA B. KlEBV. 35 CiS. \ doth, JO cd. 

Fowler & Wells Co., 753 Broadwav, NY. 



Graham (Sy Wester). 
Huuav Life, LECTURtHUH THt. w 

acopioui Index and BiographicnJ Sket 
of toe Author. Illustrated, $3.00. 

Chastity.- Lectures to Y™ 

lien. Intended also for the Seriou! C' 
iideraliun of Parents and Guanlj:ii 
jamo. Paper, 50 cents. 

Gully 0- M- M.D.) — Water-Cu 

Ui Chrohic Diskasls. An Eipositl 
of the Causes, Progress, and Termiruri 
of vaiioui Chronic fliseases of the I 



Supplement to the Study of Genet, 
iloloey. By Mts. E. R. Shepherd. 

Page (C. E., M.D.)— How to 

the Baby to make her Healthy ano 
enlarged. Paper, jo cents; extra 
Thi. it ihe moii imponiuii woriiiverp 
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WORKS ON HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 



Peck (J. L.r-The Hnman Feet.— 
Their Shape, Dress, and Proper Care. 
Showing; their Natural, Perfect Sh24>e 
and Construction, their present Deformed 
Condition, and how Flat Feet, Distorted 
Toes, and other Defects are to be Prevent- 
ed or Corrected. Illustrated. $i.oa 

The Diseases of Modern Life. By 
B. W. Richardson, M.D. Ex. do., $i.5a 

Pendleton (Hester, Mrs.) — The 
Parents' Guide; or, Human Develop- 
ment through Pre-Natal Influences and 
Inherited Tendencies. Revised Exl. $1.25. 

Pereira (Jonathan, M.D., F.R.S.) — 
Food and Diet. With observations on 
the Dietetical Regfimen, suited for Dis- 
ordered States of the Digestive Organs, 
and an account of the Dietaries of some of 
the Principal Metropolitan and other Es- 
tablishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Crim- 
inals, Children, the Sick, etc £xiited by 
Charles A. Lee, M.D. $i.4a 

Shew (Joel, M.D.)— The Family 
Physicia:?. — A Ready Prescriber and 
Hygienic Adviser. With Reference to 
the Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Treatment of Diseases, Accidents, and 
Casualties of every kind. With a Glossary 
and copious Index. Illustrated with nearly 
Three Hundred Engravings. $3.oa 

Letters to Women on Midwifery 

and Diseases of Women.— A Descrip- 
tive and Practical Work, ^ving Treat- 
ment in Menstruation and its Disorders, 
Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Fluor Albus, Pro- 
lapsus Uteri, Hysteria, Spinal Diseases, 
and other weaknesses of Females, Preg- 
nancy and its Diseases, Abortion, Uterine 
Hemorrhage, and the General Manage- 
ment of Childbirth, Nursing, ecc. $1.50. 



Shew (Joel, M.D.)— Children, their 
Hydropathic Management in Health and 
Disease. A Descriptive and Practical 
Work, desip^ned as a Guide for Families 
and Physicians. $1.50. 

Sober and Temperate Life. — ^The 
Discourses and Letters of Louis Cornaro 
on a Sober and Temperate Life. 50 cts. 

Taylor (G. H., M.D.)— The Move- 
M EifT Cure. The History and Philoso- 
phy of this System of Medical Treatment, 
with Examples of Single Movements, The 
Principles of Massage, and Directions for 
their Use in various Forms of Chronic 
Diseases. New and Enlarged Ed, $1.50. 

Massacre. Giving the Principles 

and Directions for its Application in all 
Forms of Chronic Diseases. z2mo, $x.3a 

The Science of a New Life. By 
John Cowan, M.D. Extra doth, $3.aa 

Mothers and Daughters. — A Manual 
of Hygiene for Women. By Mis. K, G. 
Cook, M.D. $i.5a 

Philosophy of the Water-Curc. By 
John Balbimie, M.D. 50 cents. 

Chronic Diseases.— Especially the 
Nervous Diseases of Women. 25 cents. 

Consumption, its Prevention and 
Cure by the Movement Cure. 35 cents. 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Devel- 
OPMENT ; or. How to Acquire Plumpness 
of Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty 
of Comi^ezion. Illustrated. 10 cents. 

Tea and Coffee.—Their Physical, 
Intellectual, and Moral Effects on the 
Human System. By Dr. Alcott. New 
and revised edition, with notes and ad- 
ditions by Nelson Sizer. 25 cents. 



—Pregnancy and Childbirth, with 
Cases showing the remarkable Effects of 
Water Treatment in Mitigating the Pains 
and Perils of the Parturient State. 50 cts. 

Tobacco : its Physical, Intellectual, 
and Moral Effects on the Human Sjrstem. 
By Dr. Alcott New and revised ed., with 
notes and additions, by N. Sizer. 25 cts. 

S^nthyMail^ post-paid, FowLER & Wells Co., 753 Broadway, N.Y. 



Heredity. — Responsibility and Pa»- 
ENTAGE. By Rev. S. H. Piatt.. 10 cts. 

Special List. — We have in addition 
to the above. Private Medical Works and 
Treatises. This Special List will be seat 
on receipt of stamp. 
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WORKS ON HYGIENE BY R T. TRAi^L, M.D. 

The Mother's Hygienic Hkad-Book 

for the Nnrmal Develc^meat and Traiit- 
ing ol Women and Children, and th* 
TreaUnent of their Ubeasa. $i.ool 



btadng Outlines of Anatomy, Ilius'ed : 
PhysiuIogT of the Human Body ; Hygi- 
enic AEencies, and (he Pies*rvation of 
BealUi; DietetiL^ md Hydropathic Cook- 
ery ; Theory and Practice of Water- Treat- 
ment; Special Tatlioli^y and Hydro- 
Therapeutics, including the Nature, 
Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment oE all 
known Di^ieases ; Application of liydrop- 
(Uhjr lo Midwifeiy and the Nuraety, with 
n«ar1y One Thousand Pages, includijii; a 
GkiSKuy. Designed as a guide lo Families 
aod Students. With numenms lUus. a 
voli. in one. $4, 

Uterine Diseases & DiiplacemEiits. 
A Practical Treatise on the Various Dis- 
eases, Malpositions, and Structural De< 
rangements of the Uterus and its A|^end- ' 
ages. Fifty-three Colored Plates. |s- I 

riie Hygienic Hand- Book.— Intend-' 
ed as a Practical Guide (or the Sick-' 
Room. Arranged alphabetically. $1,50. 

Illustrated Family Gymnasium—. 
Containing the most improved methods 
of applying Gymnastic, Calisthcnic, iiine- 
iipathic and Vocal Exercises to the Devel- 
opment of the Bodily Organs, the invigot- 
ation of their functions, (he preservation 
of Health, and the Cure of Diseases and 
Deformities. With illustrations. $i.sa 

The Hydropathic Cook-Boole, with 
Redpes for CookitJg on Hygienic Princi- 

ges. Containing also, a Philosophical 
ipositioD of the Retttions of l-'ood to 
Health; the Chemical Elements and 
Proximate Conslitulion of Alimentary 
Principles; the Nutritive Properties of 
«U kinds of Aliment* ; ihc Relative Value 
of Vegetable and Animal Substances ; . 
the Selection and Prcwrvation ol Dietetic ' 
Material, etc. Si.,5. , 

Fruits and Farinacea the Proper 
FtxjD Ol- lU:*.— Being an attempt to 
prove by History, Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Chemistry that the Original, Natural, 
and Best Diet of Man is derived from the 
V»etable Kingdom. By Johh Shitil 
With Notes by TR*Ll_ Ji-sa 



asses, with the Sjmp- 
totns and Treatment of Dyspepsia and 
other Diso:xlers. Illustrated. $1.00. 



Hjular Physiology. — A Familiar 

Exposition of the Structures, Functions, 
uid Relations of the Human System and 
Jie Preservation of Health. $1.35. 



Platform,— 
AlcohcJk 

Medicalion, being the substance of ad- 
dresses delivered m the Queen's Conceit 
Rooms, London. Paper, jO cents. 

The Alcoholic Controrersy.— A Re- 
view of the K'tstntini/er Jtrviea on the 
Physiological Errors ol Teetotalism. 50c 

The Human Voice. — Its Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics, 
and Training, with Rules of Order foe 
Lyceums. 50 cents ; doth, 73 cents. 

TheTme Healing Art ; or, Hygienic 
vs. Drug Meiiication, An Addresi 
delivered before the Smithsoaian Institute, 
Washington, D, C. Paper, 35 cents; 
chjtb, 50 cents. 

Water-Cure for the Million.— The 

processes of Water-Cure Explained, Pop- 
ular triors Exposed. Hyrienic and Drug 
Medicalion Contrasted. Rules for Bath- 
ing, Dieting, Exercising, Recipes for 
Cooking, etc. , etc. Directions (or Home 
Treatment. Paper, 25 cts. \ cloth, 75 ct*. 
Hygeian Home Cook-Book ; ok. 
Healthful and Palatable Food 
WITHOUT Co.iDiiiE:<Ta. A Book o( 
Recipes. Paper, 35 cts. ; cloth, 50 cts. 
Accidents and Emergencies, a guide 
containing Uiteciions for the TreatmtDt 
in Bleeiling, Cuts, Sprains, Ruptures, 
' Dislocations, Bums and Scalds, Bite* of 
I Uad Dogs, Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sun- 
1 strokes. Drowning, etc. By Alfred Smee, 
I mth Notes and additions by R. T. Trail, 
U.D. New and revised edition. 35 cts. 
! Diseases of Throat and Lungs. — 
I Including Diphtheria and Proper Tieal- 
I ment. 35 cents. 

The Bath.— Its History and Use* in 
I Health and Disease. Paperzsc; do., 50c. 
A Health Catechism ^ 
I and Amwers. With Illustiatlona. 



Sn^fyAfaii, /es/-/aia. Fowlek & Wells Co., 753 Broadway, N. Y. 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



Hand-books for Home Improve- 

MENT (Educational) ; comprising, 
**How to Write," ♦♦How to Talk," 
♦♦How to Behave," and ♦♦How to d« 
Business." One i2mo vol., $3.00. 

How to Write : a Pocket Manual of 
Composition and Letter- Writing. 75 cts. 

How to Talk: a Pocket Manual of 
Conversation and Debate, with more than 
Five Hundred Common Mistakes in 
Speaking Corrected. 75 cents. 

How to Behave: a Pocket Manual 
of Republican Etiquette and Guide to 
Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for 
Debating Societies and Deliberative 
Assembhes. 75 cents. 

How to Do Business: a Pock?.t 
Manual of Practical Affairs, and a Guide 
to Success in Life, with a Collection of 
Legal and Conmiercial Forms. 75c 

How to Read. — What and Why ; or. 
Hints in Choosing the Pest Books, with 
Qassificd List of Best Works in Biogra- 
phy, Criticism, Fine Arts, History, Nov- 
els, Poetry, Science, Religion, foreign 
Languages, etc By A. V. Petit. Clo., $1. 

How to Sin? ; or, the Voice and How 
to Use it. By W. H. DanielL 50c ; 75c 

How to Conduct a Public Meeting ; 
or. The Chairman's Guide for Conduct- 
ing Meetings, Public and Private. 15 ct?:. 

Hopes and Helps for the Young of 
Both Sexks. — Relating to the Forma- 
tion of Character, Choice of Avocation, 
Health, Amusement, Music, Conversa- 
tion, Social Affections, Courtship and 
Marriage. By Weaver. $1.25. 

Aims and Aids for Girls and Young 
Women, on the various Duties of Life. 
Including Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 
Development, Dress, Beauty, Fashion, 
Employment, Education, the Home Re- 
lations, their I duties to Young Men, Mar- 
riage, Womanhood and Happiness. $1.25. 

Ways of Life, showing the Right 
W^ay and the Wn^ng Way. Contrasting 
the High Way and the Low Way ; the 
True Way and the False Way ; the Up- 
ward Way and tlie Downward Way ; the 
Way of Honor and of Dishonor. 75 cts. 

The Christian Household.— Embrac- 
ing the Husband, Wife, Father, Mother, 
Child, Brother and Sister, ^.oa 



Weaver's Works for the Younr, 

Comprising *' Hopes and Helps for the 
Youn^ of Both Soxes," ♦♦ Aims and Aids 
for Girls and Young Women," ♦♦Ways 
of Life ; or, the Right Way and the 
Wrong Way." Onevol. i2mo. $2.5a 

The Right Word in the Right Place. 
— A New Pocket Dictionary and Reference 
Book. Embracing extensive Collections 
of Synonyms, Technical Terms, Abbre- 
viations, Foreign Phrases, Chapters on 
Writing for the Press, Punctuation, Proof- 
Reading, and otlier Information. 75 cts. 

How to Learn Short-Hand ; or, The 
Stenographic Instructor. An Improved 
System of Short-hand Writing arranged 
specially for the use of those desirous of 
acquiring the art without the aid of a 
teacher. By Arthur M. Baker. 25 cents. 

Phonographic Note - Book. — For 
Students and Reporters. Double or Sin- 
gle ruled. 15 cents. 

The Emphatic Diaglott, Containing 
the Original Greek Text of The New 
Testament, with an Interlineary Woid- 
for-Word English Translation; a New 
Emphatic Version based on the Interline- 
ary Translation, on the Readings of the 
Vatican Bianuscriot (No. 1,200 in tlie Vat- 
ican Library). By Benjamin Wilson. 
884 pp., $4.00 ; extra fine binding IF5.00. 

A Bachelor's Talks about Married 
Life and Things Adjacent. By Rer. 
William Aikman, D.D. i2mo, extim 
cloth, $i.5a Ready November i. 

History of Woman Suffrage. — Illus- 
trated with Steel Engravings. Edited by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. An- 
thony, Matilda Joslyn Gage. Complete 
in Three Octavo Volumes. Price per Vol- 
ume, Cloth, $5.00. Sheep, $6.50. 

Life at Home ; or. The Family and 
its Members. Including Husbands and 
Wives, Parents, Children, Brothers, Sis- 
ters, Employers and Employed, The Altar 
in the House, etc. By Rev. William 
Aikman, D. D. lamo, $1 .50 ; full gilt $3. 

A New Theory of the Orififin of 
Species. By Benj. G. Ferris. $1.50. 

Man in Genesis and in Geolor|y or, 
the Biblical Account of Man*s Creation 
tested by Scientific Theories of his Origin 
and Antiquity. By Joseph P. Thompson, 
D.D., LL.D. $i.oa 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
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TI16 Conrersion of St. Paul.— By 

Geo. Jams G«er, D.D. In three Parts, 
ist. Its Relation to Unbelief. 2d. lU 
False Uses and True. 3d. Its Relation to 
the Church. $z.oa 

The Temperance Reformation. — Its 
Hiftory from the first Temperance Sod- 
etjT in the United States to the Adoption 
of the Maine Liquor Law. $1.50. 

Man and Woman, Considered in 
their Relations to each other and to the 
World. Bj H. C. Pedder. Cloth» $1. 

^sop's Fables.— With Seventy Splen- 
did Illustrations. One vol. i2mo, fancy 
doth, ^t adges, $z. People's Edition, 
bound m boaras, 25 cents. 

Pope's Essay on Man, with Illustra 
tions and Notes bj S. R. Wells. i2mo, 
tinted paper, fancy doth, full gilt, price $1. 
People's Edition, bound in lx>ards, 25c 

Gems of Goldsmith: "The Travel- 
er," "The Deserted Village," *« The Her- 
mit." With notes and Original Illustra- 
tions, and Biographical Sketch of the 
great author. One vol., fancy cloth, full 
gilt, $1. People's Ed., bound in boards, 25c. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
In Seven Parts. By Samuel T. Coleridge. 
With new Illustrations by Chapman . One 
▼oL, fancy cloth, full gilt, $1. People's 
Ed., bound in boards, 25 cents. 

Footprints of Life ; or, Faith and Na- 
TURE Reconciled. — ^A Poem in Three 
Parts. The Body ; The Soul ; The Ddty. 
Philip Harvey, M. D . $1 .25. 

How to Paint. — A Complete Compen- 
dium of the Art Designed for the use 
of Tradesmen, Mechanics, Merchants and 
Farmers, and a Guide to the Profession- 
al Painter, Containing a plain Common- 
sense statement of the Methods employed 
by Painters to produce satisfactory results 
in Plain and Fancy Painting of every De- 
scription, including Gilding, Bronzing, 
Staming, Graining, Marbling, Varnish- 
ing, Polishing, Kalsomining, Paper Hang- 
ing, Striping, Lettering, Copying and 
Ornamenting, with Formulas for Mixing 
Faint In Oil or Water. Description of 
Various Pigments used : tools required, 
etc. By F. B. Gardner, $1.00. 



The Caniiag^e Painter's Illustrated 

Manual, containing a Treatise on the 
Art, Sdence, and Mystery of Coach, Car- 
riage, and Car Paintin|:. Induding ihe 
Improvements in Fine Gilding, Broncing^ 
Staining, Varnishing, Polishing, Copying, 
Lettering, Scrolling, and Ornamenting. 
By F. B. Gardner. $1 .00. 

How to Keep a Store, embodying 
the Experience of Thirty Years in Mer- 
chandizing. BySamudH.Teny. $z.5a 

How to Raise Fruits. — A Hand-book. 
Being a Guide to the Cultivation and 
Management of Fruit Trees, and of 
Grapes and Small Fruits. With Descrip- 
tions of the Best and Most Popular Varie- 
ties. Illustrated. By Thomas Gregg. $1. 

How to be Weather-Wise. — A new 
View of our Weather System. By I. P. 
Noyes. 25 cents. 

How to Live. — Saving and Wasting ; 
or. Domestic Economy Illustrated by the 
Life of two Families of Opposite Charac- 
ter, Habits, and Practices, full of Useful 
Lessons in Housekeeping, and Hints How 
to Live, How to Have, and How to be 
Happy, including the Story of ** A Dime 
a Day," by Solon Robinson. $1.25. 

Oratory — Sacred and Secular, or the 
Extemporaneous Speaker. Induding a 
Chairman's Guide for conducting Public 
Meetings according to the best Parhamen- 
tary forms. By Wm. Pittenger. $1.25. 

Homes for All ; or, the Gravel Wall. 
A New, Cheap, and Superior Mode of 
Building, adapted to Rich and Poor. 
Showing the Superiority of the Gravel 
Concrete over Brick, Stone and Frame 
Houses ; Manner of Making and Deposit- 
ing it. By O. S. Fowler. $1.35. 

The Model Potato. — Proper cultiya- 
tion and mode of cooking. 50 cents. 

Traits of Representative Men. With 
portraits. By Geo. W. Bungay. $1.50. 

Capital Punishment ; or, the Proper 
Treatment of Crimi.'^als, 10 cents. 
*' Father Matthew, the Temperance Apos- 
tle," 10 cents. "Good Man's Lopcy," 
10 cen\.&. M^\i«h«t for Deaf and Dumb, 

i 10 cen\a. 
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